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CHRISTIANITY IN THE PROCESS OF EVOLUTION. 


In one of his fascinating volumes upon the Renaissance 
in Italy, Symonds thus speaks of St. Peter’s at Rome: — 

“Raised by proud and secular pontiffs, in the heyday of 
renascent humanism, it seems to wait the time when the 
high priests of a religion no longer hostile to science or 
antagonistic to the inevitable force of progress will chant 
their hymns beneath its spacious dome.” 

It is, perhaps, possible only to the latter half of this 
nineteenth century fully to conceive the hope that the 
Christian Church which some seventeen or eighteen hun- 
dred years ago emerged from the wreck of social order 
attending the collapse of the Roman empire, and which, 
like its most splendid temple, was built in part by secular 
hands, should more nobly occupy the place of the Ancient 
City in giving unity to the race, to its spiritual aspiration, 
and its intellectual conquests; that it should everywhere 
draw man closer to man, and make the kingdoms of this 
world become indeed the kingdom of God and of his Christ! 

True, the thought has from the beginning been dear to 
an elect few among scholars and mystics. It appears in 
the endeavors of the early Christian apologists to show that 
the Greek masters, Socrates, Plato, and the rest, were in the 
prophetic line. The remarkable authority attached to Aris- 
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totle by the medieval schoolmen, who drew parallels between 
the philosopher of Stagira and John the Baptist, making 
Aristotle the forerunner of the Christianity of nature and 
John of the Christianity of grace, was an evident attempt 
to show that the faith of the true Church was identical with 
the vision of the eternal reason. 

Erasmus has generally received unstinted abuse —as the 
man always does who detests partisanship—for keeping 
aloof from Luther’s break with Rome, though no one hated 
the corrupt Church more intensely, or more effectively set 
its stupidities upon the pillory for all time. But he foresaw 
that a revival of dogmatic fanaticism was to be the imme- 
diate result of the Protest, that “new Presbyter would be 
but old Priest writ large,” to the lasting detriment of the 
spirit of reverence for truth and goodness for their own 
sake. Genuine rationalist as he was, he expected that such 
a spirit would in due time, if bigots could keep their hands 
from trying to steady the ark of God, take full possession of 
the Church. Who has not some time pondered over the 
difference there might have been in the course of civiliza- 
tion for the last four hundred years of unprecedented ac- 
tivity of man’s spirit, if such leaders as Erasmus hoped for 
had been raised up within the Roman Catholic Church to 
recognize that the function and opportunity of the Church 
was not to domineer over the intellect, but to educate and 
guide the moral nature; if, in other words, the creed of 
Christendom had been made so flexible and comprehensive 
that, without receiving a single shock to its proper claim of 
being the noblest friend of sinning, sorrowing man,— the 
finest revealer of divine realities,— the Church could take 
in every principle of science, every legitimate deduction 
from history, every accomplished fact of polities, as fast as 
these became the property of the best intelligence of the 
time? The Roman Church of the fifteenth century, alas ! 
was not gifted with prophecy: it was the child of the worst 
age-spirit; and all it did was to purge and live cleanly 
as to common morality. There were no vile popes and no 
flagrant offences against decency in the Church after the 
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Reformation. As to the spiritual movements of mankind, 
it has been for the most part blind and doggedly resistant. 
To this hour the Pope sulks in the Vatican, grumbling that 
Italian unity, one of the most admirable steps of modern 
statesmanship towards the elevation of man into the divine 
image, is a rebellion against the law and will of God, and a 
premeditated insult to Christianity. Thus, in his hatred of 
political liberty, he typifies that insensibility to the pres- 
ence of the Divine Spirit in living society which has ever 
characterized Christian dogmatists — sticklers for the letter 
of an ancient creed —in the Protestant as well as in the 
Catholic Church. For Luther, Calvin, and their friends 
were not much further ahead of their age than was Loyola. 
They acted quite as offensive a part in repudiating the real 
meaning of the Reformation, which was on the one hand the 
restoration of man to his native right of freedom of thought, 
and on the other the recognition that the voice of God is 
ever in the soul of man, waiting to be heard when pride, 
passion, and ignorance will consent to be silent, revelation 
being progressive, not delivered once and for all. 

Erasmus was the type of the genuine seer, of whom there 
were a few whose voices were now and then heard above 
the din of the creed-makers and sect-builders. But most 
such through the centuries only dimly guessed what is now 
coming to be frankly recognized: that, if Christianity is to 
continue to stand as the best exponent of instituted religion, 
the churches must omit from the essentials of Christianity, 
its articles of standing or falling, many of the beliefs to 
which until now many liberals as well as most of the 
orthodox have clung tenaciously. Rather, instead of using 
the imperative must, ought I not to say that the Christianity 
set forward by a large number of orthodox as well as liberal 
leaders as the body of faith which truly inherits the spirit of 
its originator, and is alone likely to fulfil the legitimate 
functions of a church, has already dropped a considerable 
number of dogmatic propositions and historical assumptions 
long deemed a vital part of Christianity ? 

The Christian religion is in the current of that process 
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to which every body of ideas and working principles is sub- 
ject, of adaptation to conditions of knowledge which have 
never before been so unmistakable in their influence upon 
the creeds. The changes to which it has been subject 
have been so many as to raise the questions: Is it indeed 
Christianity which is undergoing the evolution, and not 
some substitute dressed up by a fond affection for antiquity 
in something of the Christian garb, a changeling in the fa- 
miliar cradle? Is Christianity, honestly so called, capable 
of evolution? Is it not rather a fixed, immovable point 
of view? At least, is the time not close at hand when the 
characteristic Christian stream, whatever we may find that 
to be exactly, will so plainly join the larger river of the 
faith of reason, to which every religious system dear to a 
race of man has made its important contribution, that it 
must become simply religion ? 

The wisdom of the pioneers gave to the mighty stream 
which divides our Union midway the name of Mississippi ; 
but it is urged by modern geographers that the great drain- 
age artery of the broad basin between the Alleghanies and 
the Rockies is, in truth, the Missouri, its honors having been 
usurped by a tributary. 

There are some who insist that there has been a like 
confusion of names of. religious systems. However this 
may be, what has been called Christianity for eighteen cen- 
turies has steadily undergone evolution. From the simple 
apostolic creed to that of Athanasius or that of Arius; 
from the Pauline exhortation to refrain from marriage and 
secular entanglements, in view of the immediate dissolution 
of all earthly institutions, to Hildebrand’s summons of 
Henry IV. to Canossa to confess the Roman supremacy in 
Europe, there is an immense stride. The movement is by 
no means wholly backward. In some respects, it is but the 
inevitable adaptation of a religious society of the most guile- 
less, unsophisticated type to the enlarging demands of a 
world becoming more complex and tremendous in its exac- 
tions every day. A fixed and immovable Christianity must: 
have died with the collapse of the Jewish nation. It would 
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have had no word of inspiration for any community except 
that to which Jesus preached. The actual evolution began 
with Paul, and it has gone on until this hour. 

It is irrational to clamor for the Christianity of the apos- 
tolic age as the typical Christianity, or, on the other hand, 
to insist that the development has culminated in the Roman 
Catholic Church, with its nineteenth-century assumption of 
papal infallibility, Protestantism being a pseudo-Christian- 
ity. If it were conceivable (as it is not) that an absolute 
religion could be revealed to some person specially endowed 
to receive it, the moment of its transfer to another mind 
less perfect, or to a multitude of minds, would mark the 
beginning of an endless process of transformation. After 
the lapse of nineteen hundred years, who is capable of repro- 
ducing exactly the primitive Christian faith? And by what 
authority of reason is it asserted that the genuine Christian 
type of devotion and morality was fixed at the Council of 
Trent in 1563, and its final touches given by the Papal 
Bull, Ineffabilis Deus, of 1854? 

The process of adaptation of Christianity to its new world 
of ideas is going on in our time as it has always gone on. 
But to-day it is prodigiously accelerated by the modern 
methods and conclusions of physical science, of historical 
science, of the sciences of language and of race origins. 

The earliest and most effective of reconstructive influences 
upon Christian beliefs was the Copernican theory of astron- 
omy. This not only undermined many of the doctrines 
which the Church had drawn in part from Scripture, in 
part from the current Ptolemaic science, but it also seriously 
shook the authority of the Bible. The Christian scheme of 
redemption had, and still has, its historical support in the 
bodily ascension of Jesus into the skies, and in the emphatic 
assertion of his approaching second advent in like bodily form 
upon the clouds. The new science absolutely destroyed that 
naive conception of a material sky overhead. “Up” and 
“down,” as applied to the relation of earth to the surround- 
ing universe, are the words of childhood. So the ghostly 
underworld of Hades, where the spirits in prison waited 
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for the trump of judgment-day, and which was once visited 
by the Son of God as a part of his atonement; and the 
Gehenna separated from Paradise by a gulf, impassable to 
the body but not to the vision of the tormented, were rel- 
egated to the realm of fiction. Yet these were features of 
the Jewish cosmogony received by Jesus and his disciples. 
The ordinary reluctance of the mind to replace old notions 
which very well fit the conclusions of every-day observation 
by new ones which revolutionize all its settled theories was 
not the reason of the relentless warfare waged by the 
Church against Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler. The 
Church appreciated the fact that Christianity, upon its 
dogmatic side, was challenged in its fundamental preten- 
sions. If Copernicus was right, the Christian Church was 
a child of the human reason: it was not an infallible rey- 
elation of systematic truths. In that battle, the Church 
was routed. But practically, in its recitation of the so- 
called Apostles’ Creed, in its injunction to receive meekly 
every utterance of apostle and Master, the Christian Church 
to this hour sides with Ptolemy against Copernicus. It 
still teaches the ascent into the skies, the descent to the 
underworld, and the visible judgment-day. But so much 
the worse for the Church! 

The more important effects of the new astronomy, and 
the consequent new physics, were in preparing the way for 
the supersession of the idea of a limited mechanical deity 
by the conception of God who transcends the boundaries 
of sense, and is immanent in the universe. A tiny world, a 
few thousand miles in area, was correlated to a local God, 
and the drama of incarnation had no improbability. But 
the death of God, the mighty Maker, for man the creature’s 
sin, when the cosmos was seen to be of infinite extent, with 
countless worlds probably as precious as our own, and 
certainly of more enormous bulk and longer age, was a con- 
ception too grotesque to be entitled to be called by courtesy 
a symbol. A recent historian has epitomized the great 
movements of thought of the fifteenth century as the dis- 
_covery of the world and the discovery of man, the former 
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made by Copernicus and Columbus, the latter by the re- 
vival of passion for classic literature and art,—a revival 
which not only gave a new idea of man in the past in 
downright contradiction of current Christian dogmas with 
regard to antiquity, but awakened also a tremendous con- 
fidence in the sufficiency of the native reason to find all 
necessary truth. This consciousness of a hitherto unsus- , 
pected relation of the human spirit to its world was sure to 
transform all ideas of the relation of the Infinite Spirit to 
his universe. 

All that lay in germ in these early scientific discoveries 
has been more fully developed in our later day. Geology 
has proved that the earth and man have an immense an- 
tiquity. Darwin’s Origin of Species has shown that there 
is no impassable barrier betwixt man and the lower orders 
of life, and hence that there has been no special creation of 
either man or other animal forms. The problem of sin and 
evil has thus found a solution far removed from that laid 
down in the theology of the schools. A personal devil and 
- demoniacal possession in all its supposititious shapes have 
joined, of course, the realm of superstitions, in which dwell 
the were-wolves, nixies, and goblins of the medizval age. 

The stage upon which the drama of the evolution of 
morals and faith has been enacted has thus been wonder- 
fully enlarged. Presumed special divine interpositions have 
been greatly reduced in number. The subject of Christian 
miracles— whether the inclusive miracle of the solitary place 
of Christianity among human ideas and institutions as a 
perfect revelation of God or the special prodigies brought 
forward to demonstrate the peculiar Divinity of Jesus—is 
undergoing thorough reconsideration. Dean Stanley told 
his American Episcopal brethren in 1878 that “the question 
of miracles has at last reached this point, that no one would 
now make them the chief or the sole basis of the evidence 
for religious truth.” Professor A. V. G. Allen enumerates 
among the positions which are to be abandoned “ the neces- 
sity of miracles as the strongest evidences of the truth of 
a revealed religion”; and a representative of the Scottish 
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school maintains that “argument from the New Testament 
miracles to the divine origin of Christianity is justified by 
no necessity of thought, and is contradicted by every-day 
experience.” 

Such utterances are the result in part of the scientific 
spirit of our age, which Lecky has so forcibly exhibited in 
_its effects upon the miracles of the Catholic Church, and in 
part of a candid weighing of facts bearing upon the histor- 
ical value of the Gospels,— facts which have long been singu- 
larly ignored. One of the positions of Strauss, which is gen. 
erally accepted in dealings with modern narratives, is that 
a miraculous interruption of the laws of nature stamps a 
story as unhistorical, or at least hampers it with extreme 
improbability. Every one must assent to this proposition 
so far as to demand that the evidence for the New Testa- 
ment miracles should be of unimpeachable strength,— the 
testimony of first-hand witnesses of clear judgment and high 
character. 

But, before we ask who wrote the Gospels, the antecedent 
improbability that any observer in the first century could 
deal with what we call miracles in a judicial spirit is 
made apparent when we consider that in Jewish circles 
as in Pagan, throughout the ancient world, and even down 
to recent times, the miraculous was the commonplace. So 
far as the assertion of honest minds of contemporaries could 
prove the raising of the dead, the healing of the sick, and 
the control of the powers of physical nature, these miracles 
were wrought constantly by saints of the Catholie Church. 
Yet to these alleged facts the vast majority of Protestants 
reply, ‘The witnesses were incompetent to see and tell the 
facts!” But is not this simply an echo of Strauss’s phrase, 
“hampered with extreme improbability”? The word “im- 
possible,” we are often told, is unwarrantable in dealing with 
even the most extraordinary narratives. “In the domain of 
history,” as Balzac says, in vindication of the minute detail 
in his works of fiction, “the impossible must be accepted for 
the sole reason that it did happen.” Give us unimpeach- 
able testimony, and we have a law. The same amount of- 
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testimony, however, which satisfies us that the Lord’s Prayer 
or the parable of the Prodigal Son was uttered by Jesus 
would not beget an atom of faith that the sun was eclipsed 
or that the dead arose from their graves as a consequence 
of the Crucifixion. 

Who, then, are the witnesses to the New Testament mira- 
cles? Common rumor and universal belief are out of court: 
their reputation is shaken. Of the Four Gospels, only two 
are supposed to be the direct work of the disciples,— those 
ascribed to Matthew and John. But that Matthew and 
John were the authors of these books is so much more than 
doubtful that the burden of proof lies with the defenders of 
their genuineness. The earliest mention of Matthew is by 
Papias, about A D. 150, to this effect: ‘* Matthew put together 
the oracles in the Hebrew language, and each one inter- 
preted them as best he could.” This tradition is several 
times repeated in Eusebius’s ecclesiastical history, and is re- 
affirmed by Jerome. It is as good a tradition as we have in 
regard to any Gospel. Who, then, is responsible for our 
Greek Gospel of Matthew? A translation in those days of 
free handling of texts meant a wider departure from the 
ideas of the original than now, when criticism exacts some 
sense of moral responsibility in literary work. Even upon 
the supposition that our Gospel of Matthew existed as early 
as A.D. 70, its composite, second-hand character remains 
probable. The disposition of moderate scholars like Bleek 
and Keim to reject Papias’s tradition, and still to hold that 
the Gospel of Matthew is an anonymous book, leaves the 
question of its competency as a witness to miracles in the 
same condition. 

Whatever side we may take in the controversy as to the 
date when the Fourth Gospel was recognized as canonical 
Scripture, the internal evidences are overpowering that its 
narrative is entirely subordinated to a philosophical purpose. 
It unites what is practically a new life of Jesus, compared 
with the biographies of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, with 
“the Alexandro-Philonic philosophy of religion” ; and in this 
union history is dealt with in the most arbitrary fashion. 
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The author of the Gospel, John the Baptist, and lesser 
persons figuring in the story, express themselves in the 
same mystical phraseology used by Jesus with regard to the 
union of the Father with the Son. This is one evidence of 
the free play of the writer’s fancy. But, if the Master’s 
words are unhesitatingly transformed, what likelihood is 
there that his acts were treated with greater reverence ? 

The conclusion of the great majority of New Testament 
critical students is that our extant material for the study of 
the Christianity of the first century consists of authentic 
traditions of Jesus’ contemporaries embedded in later biog- 
raphies written with more or less dogmatic purpose. That 
the personality of Jesus can be extricated from these dog- 
matic embellishments sufficiently to give us an impressive 
human character and the elements of a lofty spiritual relig- 
ion is universally granted. But, in the endeavor to assign 
its proper historical value to original Christianity, nothing 
is gained and much is risked in tying its moral pretensions 
to a body of unprovable legends and fragments of literature 
apparently composed with no such respect for strict truth 
as our century insists upon in the most ordinary history. 
In constructing a reasonable theory of the rise of a relig- 
ious system, we are bound to accept only the probabilities. 
If its different stages of progress are entangled with many 
things which we are compelled to pronounce delusions or 
even wilful perversions of fact in the interest of a dogma 
or of a stroke of policy, it is not our business to show 
precisely how these errors became so involved in the sys- 
tem. Let that work be for the scientific historian. If I 
am told that the miracle of Jesus’ bodily resurrection was 
universally believed by the early Church, and that, if the 
resurrection were not an irrefutable fact, primitive Chris- 
tianity is an imposture, I can readily accept the statement 
of history that the miracle was held to be at the roots of 
the life of the Church; but I stoutly deny that the conclu- 
sion is necessary. What 7s and what men think they see, 
or make it for their interest to see, are quite different 
things. noe 
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We are learning in these later days to apply what Mat- 
thew Arnold calls “intellectual seriousness” to our study 
of Christianity. To this frame of mind, some of the so- 
called evidences of the divinity of the Christian system 
which seemed irresistible to former days are not likely 
hereafter to commend themselves. 

Is it not a commonplace of history that men may be 
honest, may have keen intellectual sagacity and profound 
spiritual insight, and yet have much ignorance and many 
positive moral shortcomings? Marcus Aurelius, Fénelon, 
Pascal, and Francis Bacon, to take at random certain typi- 
cal strong minds, will remain great, after we have made all 
necessary allowances for their defects in judgment or in 
character. 

It is the actual past we want, with all its imperfections 
on its head, to gain our correct picture of the divine in the 
education of the human race. In this phrase, the education 
of the human race, first given us, in its modern meaning, by 
Lessing, rather more than a hundred years ago, we have 
another of the great transforming ideas. 

The work of the fifteenth century renaissance in kindling 
reverence and enthusiasm for Greek and Roman literature, 
as containing a noble revelation of spiritual truth, has been 
carried on by that large company of scholars of our own 
century who have introduced us to the religions of India, 
Persia, Egypt, and Arabia. An acquaintance with these 
ethnic faiths has taught us to drop the old-time arrogance, 
born of ignorance, that only in the Jewish-Christian religion 
is there any conception of God, spirit, and duty which can 
redeem humanity from sin and despair, arouse generous 
ardor or impel to sacrifices for right : — 


“ Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man, 
‘Thou must be born again’ ?’’ 


Touch Christianity at any point of its faith, and we find 
its thought paralleled by the yearnings of other bodies of 
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religious belief to make the life of man a channel of the 
eternal spirit of righteousness and truth. 

Comparisons have become odious betwixt the civilization: 
which has been the outcome of Christianity, or rather has 
gone side by side with the development of the Church, 
and the influence of other systems born in the Orient (cradle 
of all religions) on the world’s progress. Unpleasant pict- 
ures of barbarism, of foul crimes, of hideous delusions, of 
monstrous oppressions, might easily be drawn from almost 
any epoch of Christianity. Many of these horrors have been 
the legitimate consequences of doctrines still preserved 
as characteristically Christian. Occidental civilization is 
too complex a thing to be ascribed wholly to any religion. 
Such factors as race-temperament, climate, and relative 
position of land and sea, helping to determine the pre- 
ponderant activities of nations, have had quite as impor- 
tant a part as the hand of the Christian Church in the hu- 
manizing tendencies of twenty centuries. We arrive at 
a more just view of the case by considering what would 
have been the probable destiny of Christianity if, instead 
of being transplanted from its Syrian cradle into the practi- 
cal and energetic West, there to obtain a moral vigor un- 
known to the East, its career had been confined to India 
and Arabia. 

Christianity is a leaven, the effective working of which 
depends very much upon the meal into which it is put and 
upon the fitness of the atmosphere to promote the right 
fermentation. A judicial estimate of the place of the Chris- 
tian ideal among spiritual forces would rate it as easily 
foremost. But since we have learned that it has many 
admirable rivals, none of which we are disposed to recog- 
nize as other than the product of simple human thinking, 
and all of which can be favorably compared with it in 
many features, not only in their nearness to what we deem 
the truth, but also in their influence upon the lives of their 
adherents, the conclusion must follow that 


“God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world,” 
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and that his good way of Christianity is not essentially dif- 
ferent in its origin or in its sanctions from the other more or 
less good ways. Such a view was not possible in any wide 
degree a hundred years ago. Of course, at the time of 
formation of the theological traditions which dominate 
Christendom it was absolutely inconceivable. Ecclesiasti- 
cal Christianity has been in its day as thoroughly provin- 
cial in its estimate of’ the moral worth of the extra- 
Christian civilizations as Mohammedanism is at this hour. 
Francis Newman has related how, in his orthodox youth, 
he was taught to see himself as he saw the heathen by a 
Mohammedan carpenter of Aleppo. ‘I will tell you, sir, 
how the case stands,’ said the devout Mussulman, after 
listening patiently to Newman’s defence of Christianity as 
the divine revelation. “God has given to you English a 
great many good gifts. You make fine ships and sharp 
pen-knives, and good cloth and cottons; and you write and 
print many learned books,— dictionaries and grammars. All 
this is of God. But the knowledge of the true religion by 
which one may be saved God has withheld from you and has 
revealed to us.” 

The complacent Mohammedan is a type of the vast ma- 
jority of Christians at the present day. It is not unnatural 
that the faith which has stood to us for all that is holiest 
should seem the only divine revelation, just as to the little 
child there is but one true mother in all the world. But as 
we learn to know other men’s faiths and other children’s 
mothers, and discover that assurance of the perfect light 
aud the perfect love is as general as human aspiration and 
human need, our complacency is merged in admiration of 
the infinite bounty, which gives of itself so fully to each 
soul that the soul feels it must have all there is, and yet 
there is enough for every other. So Saint Augustine 
prayed, “Thou good Omnipotent, who so carest for every 
one of us as if thou caredst for him alone, and so for all as if 
all were but one.” 

The Christian Templar in Lessing’s Wathan the Wise ex- 
claims, in reverence for the Jew’s sublime magnanimity 
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under cruel wrong, “ By heavens, Nathan, you are a Chris- 
tian!” Nathan answers, “That which in your eyes makes 
me a Christian makes you in mine a Jew.” The comparison 
of religions makes us see that all (or none) must be human 
productions. The revelation of God is substantially the 
same in them and in all other systems of thought by which 
human culture has been furthered. 


“Draw if thou canst the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 


The human is the divine. Revelation comes through the 
evolution of man’s intelligence. This conviction is forcing 
itself upon orthodox Christendom, and partially explains 
the disposition among its leaders to make their last rally on 
the incarnation in Christ. 

In the popular Christianity the incarnation implies the fall 
of Adam; the hereditary alienation from God of his descend- 
ants; the indispensableness of an Infinite Meditator, who 
therefore becomes God in a man, Jesus the Christ, who 
atones for the sins of so many of our race as believe in him; 
the liability to eternal anguish in hell of the unbelievers, the 
majority ; the Bible as the infallible statement of the scheme 
of redemption; and the organized Christian Church as the 
living instrumentality for diffusing the right knowledge of 
this scheme. These are the principal links in the chain of 
reasoning upon which the creed of Christendom is sup- 
ported. To break a single one of these destroys the whole 
chain. Several of these links, depending on historical prem- 
ises, have been hopelessly broken. Adam has disappeared 
from the pages of the book of science. If there was thus no 
fall from original innocence, but rather a steady rise from 
original savagery, then there is no universal hatred of God 
and no occasion for a special atonement. If, moreover, there 
is no Messianic prophecy in the Old Testament, properly 
speaking, no exact foretelling of the miraculous birth, if the 
opening chapters of Matthew and Luke are poetical addi- 
tions by a later generation, and the doctrine of the Logos in 
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the Fourth Gospel is the speculation of a disciple of Philo, 
the historical proofs of the incarnation are gone. 

Many of the positions of the later criticism concerning the 
authenticity of the Gospels are not yet absolutely estab- 
lished so as to be accepted by orthodox leaders. But there 
are some who confess the force of these criticisms, and yet 
maintain that the only refuge of Christian theism from the 
assaults of the materialistic philosophy is in the doctrine of 
the incarnation. If this idea of the incarnation of God in 
man be made a principle of reason, and not a fact of history, 
if for a man we substitute Man, then those who say that in 
that doctrine is the only corrective of scientific atheism are 
upon strong ground. Dr. Hedge has taught some of us that 
in the irony of Providence the Unitarians who believe in the 
immanent God are the spiritual descendants of Athanasius, 
not of Arius. The controversy betweeen the two ecclesias- 
tics was over the old problem of theology,— how to bridge 
the gulf between the Infinite and the finite so that man 
could truly know God as Providence, as Love, as Comforter 
and Guide. Arius said that something of God was revealed 
in his supernatural Christ, but this Son of God was still 
distant from man,— not God and not man. Athanasius as- 
serted that God was in Christ; that the two natures were in 
union; that God and humanity wrought together in Christ 
to accomplish the Divine redemption. The ideal man, then, 
is God’s revelation of so much of himself as mortals can 
know. The defect in the application of this Athanasian 
doctrine is that it does not permit a genuine identity of the 
human Jesus with the God Christ: it is because Jesus is 
not properly human, not a struggling, erring will, that he 
became the atoning Christ. 

The process of reasoning, again, which was behind this 
old solution of the connection of the Infinite with the finite, 
belongs to the period of belief in special creation. God 
steps out of his eternity, from time to time, to shape a 
world, a living species, an individual. This is a by-gone 
belief. The evolution of the visible universe is now the 
only doctrine which physical science will recognize. Under 
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this conception the religious mind must believe in the 
Divine Intelligence as present everywhere in the process 
of the universal unfolding. As Joseph J. Murphy has ex- 
pressed it, “ The same intelligence which in an unconscious 
form guides all organic formation and all motor instinets 
finally becomes conscious in the brains of the higher animals 
and conscious of itself in man.” 

The genus man is as truly descended from an ancestry as 
the individual John or Mary. Because this lineal descen 
dant of the lowest organic structures (and possibly of inor- 
ganic shapes) is intelligent, is good, is loving, it appears 
plainly that a guiding intelligence and goodness has been 
implicated in the universe from the first: In these latter 
days, speaking after the manner of geologists, with whom 
a hundred thousand years is a latter day, there has arrived 
a manifestation of that hitherto hidden intelligence in the 
human race, with its mixture of the base and the angelic, 
with its “ Bursts of great heart and slips in sensual mire.” 

The present state of the argument for Divine Intelligence 
in the visible universe, as I understand it, is that, though 
the details often seem at hap-hazard, though there is no- 
where a perfect adaptation of a creature or an organ to its 
place, but only a comparative adjustment, yet there is a 
definite and traceable progress, there is a purpose which 
has worked surely, if circuitously, from the beginning until 
now. The last result of the evolutionary process is an in- 
telligent being, man; and the lesser intelligence implies the 
greater intelligence as its source. 

The moral argument for God is that this man works, in 
the main, for good things; he grows in unselfishness, in 
sympathy, in devotedness to abstract principles of right and 
goodness. Does any one say nature is brutal, immoral, 
destitute of affection? We answer that man is a part of 
nature, and that the finest men aim to abolish brutality, to 
increase benevolence, to live to bless the whole. In this 
philanthropic man God reveals himself as Love. He shows 
that the far-off event to which the whole creation moves is 
that love of which, already, man has established much upon 
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the earth. The nobler individuals of our race are types of 
eventual man. These prophets of our destiny do not ex- 
haust, but suggest human possibilities. 

In this sense, God becomes the Redeemer of human sin 
and sorrow. Without these few sublime souls, he would 
appear hard and pitiless (since a great deal of human history 
is a picture of the foul and cruel); but in them he reveals 
something of himself, of his holiness, of his loving kindness, 
of his absolute impartiality and justice. This is the revela- 
tion of the spirit; and in its contemplation the hard-beset 
children of men take courage, and dedicate themselves to 
noble aims. ‘The incarnation which fits into the hypothesis 
of evolution is, then, the revelation of God in all humanity, 
his most inspiring revelation in the elect souls of humanity. 
Place Jesus where we will,— where the evidence warrants 
our placing him in the human line,—and he is indeed 
God with us. 

Here we touch the essence of Christianity, which does 
not depend upon uncertain historical evidence. 

The Christian consciousness, so often dwelt upon by 
theologians, is simply the conviction, nourished by medita- 
tion and pure living, that the life of God is in the soul of 
man, and that Jesus, through his intense conviction of one- 
ness with God, has given special reality to this great truth. 

Through the long, dreary wilderness of sectarian bitter- 
ness and strife, through the bloody wars, the tortures of 
soul and body, the suppression of truth, the hatred of free 
inquiry, and all else that is sickening in the background of 
Christian history, the redeeming spirit, taking now one and 
now another dogmatic garment, has been the sense of the 
soul’s union with God, essentially one with him even in 
waywardness and wickedness, consciously one with him 
when most pure and unselfish in common tasks and duties. 
Such a spiritual sense has been kept alive quite as often by 
the heretics as by the orthodox. Its origin cannot be con- 
fined to Christianity ; yet from the New Testament it took 
its mightiest impulse. 

The Christian Church, in its lucid intervals,— which, I 
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suspect, have constituted a larger proportion of ecclesiasti- 
cal history than the written records would make us be- 
lieve,— organized this sense of God-with-man into great 
charities, great systems of education, great missionary en- 
terprises, in which the spread of civilization had as promi- 
nent a place as the salvation of the heathen from the wrath 
to come. 

When the Church has been led captive by the devil of 
sensual lust, of lust for secular power, or by intellectual 
blindness, the undertone of reverence for man, for man’s 
reason, for man’s right to work out his individual genius, 
has made itself heard, and done much to recall the Church 
to its true office of leading man to a knowledge of himself 
and of God in him. When Christendom has had most to 
say about the person of Jesus, and has been most strenuous 
in exalting him in the order of being, it has also been most 
truculent and inhuman, most contemptuous of any divine 
image in man’s nature, of any divinity in man’s reason. 

Outside of the Fourth Gospel, Jesus appears in the primi- 
tive tradition as the retiring prophet, whose sole aim is to 
reveal God; and the legitimate consequence of his spirit has 
best appeared whenever love for man and reverence for 
truth of every type have been set above the opinions of 
the understanding. 

To this effect, Amiel wrote in his Journal: “Jesus will 
always supply us with the best criticism of Christianity ; 
and, when Christianity has passed away, the religion of 
Jesus will in all probability survive. After Jesus as God, 
we shall come back to faith in the God of Jesus.” 

Certainly, when we remember how many so-called funda- 
mental doctrines, how many so-called necessary premises 
of Christianity, have disappeared in the march of intellect- 
ual and moral progress,— when we recall in how many in- 
stances the moral sense of men, not waiting for proofs to 
satisfy the understanding, has thrown dogmas to the winds 
in scorn of intellectual consequences,— we must come to 
the conclusion that something deeper than forms of thought 
or explicit creeds constitutes the heart of Christianity. The 
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faith in the human God is that heart. Whatsoever pertains 
to humanity, whatsoever increases man’s spiritual power, 
whether art or literature or science or industry, fits into 
the true Christianity. Its simple creed of God in man is 
flexible enough to take in any newest discovery or achieve- 
ment that reveals man to himself, and gives a hint of some 
hitherto unsuspected attribute of God. The salvation of 
Christianity, the secret of its survival when so many poi- 
sons have been taken into its system, has been the fewness 
and the simplicity of its first principles. The contact of 
God and man, their kinship, the duties of brotherhood 
which constitute the recognition and appreciation of that 
relationship, the immortal hope because man is divine,— 
these are the ideas which have survived all changes of 
knowledge. They are not of the Christian tradition alone, 
they are not impossible without the New Testament; but 
for us, born into the Christian heritage, they run their spe- 
cial roots through that region of geography which is called 
“Christendom,” and through the saints and martyrs who 
have known no other name than “ Christian.” 

If St. Peter’s is the noblest edifice we know in which to 
chant God’s praises and to prophesy man’s glory, let us be 
grateful that we have so impressive a work of art in which 
to worship, not thinking disparagingly of the humbler 
places of adoration dearer to other souls, or scorning them 
who rejoice that the groves were God’s first and greatest 
temples, and yet not in haste to abandon the cathedral 
which has so many venerable associations and so many pos- 
sibilities of touching the heart with a sense of the greatness 


and the nearness of God. 
GEORGE A, THAYER. 
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THE FORCES EDUCATING AMERICA. 


During the last quarter of a century, three tendencies, or 
factors, of civilization have grown to almost imperial power 
in America. The first, the national sentiment, was brought 
to expression, developed, and consecrated in blood by our 
Civil War. The outcome of that tremendous struggle was 
a clearer recognition of our national resources, a fuller 
appreciation of the value of our institutions and the gran- 
deur of our destiny, and a patriotic devotion to our country, 
unexpected by many, but felt as a glad passion by all. 
The national spirit expands by exercise, and the gigantic 
efforts made to save the Union enlarged and exalted our 
feeling of patriotism. We began to see and feel our great- 
ness as a people; and, having made such immense sacrifices 
of treasure and blood to perpetuate and purify our govern- 
ment, its institutions of freedom became endeared to us by 
a thousand sacred associations, while we realized as never 
before that we hold in trust precious and hard-won privi- 
leges and liberties which we are under bonds to perfect and 
extend by our loyalty and fidelity to future generations. 
Wherever we may look to-day, we see that American life 
has been strengthened, ennobled, and beautified by the new 
national sentiment which is making us one homogeneous 
political community inspired by a common passion for 
progress. 

The second factor, the upspringing historical conscious- 
ness, is closely associated with the national sentiment, and 
is largely due to the same causes which have produced the 
expansion of American patriotism. Fifty years ago, nobody 
seemed aware that America had any history to be known, 
or was making any history worth recording. Our colleges 
were practically destitute of all historical instruction, our 
academies paid no attention to the institutions or records of 
our own land, while our scholars were content to study 
European history and commend as models the great per- 
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sonages of Greece and Rome. Before Parkman, no one 
realized the riches of the historical field in the North-west ; 
even now New England writers only dimly appreciate the 
importance of our Southern and Western history; while the 
creation of professorships of American history and anything 
like a thorough or adequate investigation of the origins of 
American. civilization fall within the last score of years. 
But, if historical interest has only recently awakened 
among us, it has developed with astonishing rapidity. We 
begin to realize that we have a past worth knowing; that 
our institutions have origins worth tracing and a story 
worth telling; that rich fields for original research still 
lie unexplored; that this land has been the scene of heroic 
deeds comparable with any other in the world; and that 
here have toiled and triumphed men cast in as large a 
mould as the far-famed immortals of antiquity. American 
history has not only passed into the hands of a large class 
of special students, more enthusiastic and better equipped 
than their predecessors, but it has become the object of 
universal interest and popular instruction. New books on 
a wide range of topics in this department abound; a num- 
ber of periodicals devoted to this particular subject have 
been started within the last few years, while public lect- 
ures and private study classes exist in many places for the 
spreading of historical information. American history has 
won its place in high school and college. The passion con- 
stantly grows stronger to know the history of our country 
most fully, in order that we may be thoroughly prepared to 
do our duty as American citizens. 

The third powerful agency at work, the social impulse, 
we share with the modern world in general. There has 
grown up in recent years a consciousness of the solidarity 
of humanity; it is seen that humanity has a corporate life, 
in which all men share and to which each man contributes. 
Along with this vision of the unity and community of social 
interests there works a passion for human progress, which 
seeks the perfection of every man in his own estate of being, 
and which also strives to diminish the hardships and suffer- 
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ings of the dependent and defective classes. Recognition 
of human society as the realm of divine life, love of man 
as man, earnest co-operation on every side for the improve- 
ment of humanity,— these are the fundamental motives and 
methods of the age. This social impulse exists in England, 
in France, in Germany, and in Russia; but in these coun- 
tries it is restricted by ancient customs and deep-rooted 
privileges, so that it is forced into abnormal forms of ex- 
pression, and, thus perverted, it works under the banner 
of socialism or anarchy. Still, these misdirected efforts are 
signs of a holy unrest of mankind under political tyranny 
and economic injustice, and also tokens of a new spirit 
which is yearning for the improvement of the race. But 
in America the social impulse, having free scope and per- 
fect liberty of expression, labors in a more rational and 
healthy spirit for the perfection of human society. With 
us this social impulse has penetrated and revolutionized 
every department of thought and effort, by a process at once 
peaceful, but effectual. A new class of topics has come to 
the front; on every hand, we read of social ethics, of social 
science, of social politics, of social legislation. These sub- 
jects have pushed their way to the front in the realm of 
literature; they have taken possession of the pulpit; for 
their wiser treatment, associations have been formed and 
professorships founded. Whatever touches the life of the 
people,— public hygiene, the preservation of forests, the care 
of the defective and dependent classes, the dwellings of the 
poor, the relations of employer and craftsmen, publie edu- 
cation, political methods,— every social function and agency 
is under discussion, and is the object of associated action 
in the line of reform or improvement. The holy spirit of 
our age, everywhere imparting impulse and receiving con- 
tribution, is the philanthropic sentiment,—the desire to 
conform mankind as a whole to a divine ideal, in order that 
humanity may become the Republic of God. Nowhere else 
does the social impulse work with so clear an eye or so sure 
a hand as in America, where life is free and vigorous, and 
where we may reasonably expect to see in the near future 
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a civilization grander than even the vision of seer or 
prophet. 

These forces, the national sentiment, the historical con- 
sciousness, the social impulse,— all indications of health and 
auguries of hope,—are the forces educating America; they 
form a hierarchy which presides over our destiny as a peo- 
ple, giving tone and momentum to every department of 
our national life. They work through the Public School, 
which must be preserved as an American institution, abso- 
lutely neutral on all religious matters; the Press is their 
organ, publishing their messages and spreading their influ- 
ence; sordid political parties are overruled by these divine 
powers, and are made to serve the ends of patriotism where 
only selfish partisanship was intended; even the Church, 
laying aside its claims of superiority and mystical function, 
must go forth among men to serve these nearer and more 
practical interests by its ministry of purifying love and up- 
lifting reverence. Religion ought to be the servant of the 
individual and the State, to make sacred and imperative the 
duties of life. 

The importance of these factors in American life cannot 
be exaggerated. No people can be permanently great or 
supremely prosperous without an intelligent and exalted 
patriotism. It gathers up large bodies of men into a unit, 
and impels them with irresistible power towards some noble 
end. It is a mighty solvent of races, creeds, and social 
prejudices, bringing into cohesion and co-operation discord- 
ant elements which nothing else can unite; and it provides 
remedial agencies wherever weakness or disorder may exist. 
The historical consciousness adds vigor, intelligence, and 
sobriety to every form of enthusiasm,— political, social, and 
religious; and it is always needed to protect from the reac- 
tion of temporary discouragements and the excesses of im- 
moderate zeal. Historical training gives that scope and 
clearness to thought which enable men to trace results to 
their true causes, to see the slowness, but also the sureness, 
of progress, and to appreciate the forces operative in human 
society. In this way, it sheds light on every rising prob- 
lem, while it points out where dangers lurk, and where the 
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path of safety lies. There is no more hopeful sign in Amer- 
ican life to-day than the growth of the historical conscious- 
ness among our people,—the habit of looking at human 
affairs in a large way, and the willingness to be guided by 
the experience of the race. And the social impulse is to 
the body politic what repentance and aspiration are to the 
individual,— divine dissatisfaction with the present condi- 
tions of human life and divine urgency to conform society 
to the moralideal. There is hope for a people as long as 
they resent injustice and unite for reforms. Indifference 
and inaction are the sure signs of death. But protest 
against wrong, willingness to give help, and passion for 
human progress,— these are common characteristics of our 
people; and they mark the presence of a moral feeling 
and a public spirit which promise a great future. This 
social impulse is creating a corporate consciousness and a 
social conscience which will in the near future restrict the 
saloon, compel a wiser observance of Sunday, and dimin- 
ish the evils which cluster about the labor problem. 
These are some of the most fundamental motive powers 
of our civilization, the forces educating America; and they 
afford substantial grounds for hope. And yet ominous 
thunder-clouds obscure our horizon in some directions. 
The race problem at the South—too great for merely 
partisan treatment—involves the fundamental principles 
of our government. Its dangers and difficulties are evi- 
dent; but a satisfactory and practical solution is not so 
clear. The spirit of monopoly has entered into the com- 
mercial world; and, regardless of divine law or human 
welfare, it rules business affairs with despotic selfishness, 
and holds in economic servitude vast numbers of men. 
The use of money in politics, by which suffrage is cor- 
rupted, legislation is secured for base ends, and the ma- 
chinery of government is used for the aggrandizement of 
the few rather than for the protection and profit of all,— 
these evil practices are common enough to be alarming; 
for only votes guided by reason and conscience can perpet- 
uate our free institutions and secure the needed measure of 
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national prosperity. Again, the epidemic of dishonesty, 
which for some time has been raging among men in posi- 
tions of trust, shows a wide-spread weakness of moral fibre 
that is certainly alarming; for the frequency of embezzle- 
ment has done a good deal to break down that public 
confidence which is the essential condition of business 
prosperity. 

These are, indeed, grave and unwelcome indications of 
public demoralization and social disorder. Yet a calm and 
thorough consideration of the situation leads to the con- 
clusion that, on the whole, they are almost inevitable re- 
sults incident to our rapid social evolution; and, also, that 
they have not, thus far, at least, poisoned the fountains of 
our national life. We have good reasons to expect that 
they will soon pass away or shrink to small proportions. 
With the exception of the race problem, inherited from the 
past and therefore an historical rather than a voluntary evil, 
these disorders are chiefly due to the rapid acquisition of 
immense fortunes by men without moral character com- 
mensurate with the power thus acquired; to the lust for 
riches and the craze for speculation stimulated by the rapid- 
ity of money-making and the large opportunities for accu- 
mulating property; and also to the spread of privileges 
faster than the growth of the culture needed to insure 
their wise use. When we consider how many crude people 
have suddenly come into possession of wealth, without any 
tradition or training to guide them in the exercise of this 
great power; when we consider how freedom has been 
Javishly conferred upon multitudes never accustomed to the 
discipline and the restraint necessary for its right use; and 
when we also consider that in the commercial world oppor- 
tunities have outrun safeguards and that numerous tempta- 
tions have given scope and occasion to whatever evil de- 
sires lay within human nature,— when we look at all these 
facts, we see that the disorders around us are not surpris- 
‘ing. They indicate a transitional stage rather than a per- 
manent condition of American life. 

From this point of view, these facts, apparently so alarm- 
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ing, do not really indicate an absolute increase of dis- 
honesty, but they have simply revealed what already ex- 
isted. Under cramped conditions and with limited op- 
portunities, a community may seem very moral, like the 
population of a prison; but, when powers are enlarged and 
temptations are multiplied, the latent evil comes to expres- 
sion. The venality and crudeness thus made manifest are 
not, however, a new demoralization, but the appearance in 
actual affairs of what before lay hidden or dormant. With 
so much wealth hastily gained and with so many new temp- 
tations, it is not strange that we find among us at present 
the vice and dishonesty which do exist. But when we 
compare the present with the past, in the light of these 
facts, and also consider the vastly larger volume of business 
done, the greater temptations which now confront men, and 
the new commercial methods, it is evident that there is a 
much smaller amount of absolute dishonesty among our 
people than a century ago. Still there are enough grave 
social disorders — domestic, commercial, political, and eco- 
nomic —to warrant serious forebodings. The vital ques- 
tion is, Will these present conditions become permanent, 
or will the forces educating America enable our people 
to cast them off and rise to a higher plane of life? It is 
the same problem, on a larger scale, which the country 
lad illustrates, who goes to the city, and, free from the 
restraints and watchful care of his home, uses his liberty 
at first for foolish and immoral purposes, The question 
always is, Has he sufficient inherent power and nobility to 
react under the education of experience, and settle down 
before it is too late to a pure and useful life? Very many 
of our people have been carried away by their newly ac- 
quired political liberty, their social freedom, their great 
fortunes; they have voted foolishly, legislated erudely, or 
yielded to tremendous temptations, and given themselves — 
to social debauchery, municipal jobbery, or tyrannous mo- 
nopolies. All this is true; but the vital question is, Have 
we enough native vigor and national integrity to react 
under the educating forces at hand, and rise to a higher 
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plane of life? In studying the life of a people, we must 
be careful not to take the conditions of the day, often 
merely superficial and temporary, to be fixed and perma- 
nent features; we must always make allowance for prog- 
ress, and take into account the probable outgrowth of 
evils under the tuition of experience. 

Despite these signs of danger, then, we hold that the in- 
dications of the hour inspire hope; for they point to our 
rapid recovery from these disorders and to a substantial 
enrichment of our national life along the lines of those edu- 
cating forces which have already been mentioned. To 
justify this hope, let us look at a group of facts which come 
under the head of wealth. There are doubtless in our na- 
tion, to-day, a hundred thousand men of wealth who came 
from poor families; the most of these have acquired their 
riches rapidly through fortunate speculation or from the 
great bounty of our natural resources. They have come 
into the possession of great power without any previous dis- 
cipline or training calculated to fit them for its wise use. 
The nouveau riche is very often coarse, sensual, and selfish. 
When a man reared in poverty and squalor becomes 
wealthy through the discovery of coal, iron, or oil on his 
farm, it is almost inevitable that he should spend his new 
power in supplying himself with creature comforts. With- 
out refinement, broad intelligence, or public experience, 
what else can he do? He is simply a rich animal, without 
any knowledge of the responsibilities of wealth and without 
any preparation for the noble uses of property. He rushes 
into a gaudy style of living, into the gratification of animal 
instincts, into forms of speculation which satisfy the propen- 
sity for gambling in low natures. In this way our so-called 
material prosperity has thrown upon American society hun- 
dreds and thousands of men rich enough to gratify every 
coarse desire and animal enough to be sensual and selfish. 
Under the circumstances, it is not strange that vice, shoddy 
aristocracy, and low uses of money should abound. These 

results have not, however, marked an absolute increase of 
immorality, but rather the animality already existing has 
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come to expression because of the boundless opportunity 
given. But we should make a great mistake if we looked 
upon this temporary phase of American life as a permanent 
condition of our society. For see what finally happens: A 
certain part of these fortunes go to pieces from vice and ex- 
travagance. Excess quickly works its own cure; and the 
children of these rich men are either carried off by some 
form of dissipation or are turned out upon the world as pen- 
niless as their fathers were when they began life, but wiser. 
But in a majority of cases, the possession of wealth proves a 
great education. After the first outburst of barbaric splen- 
dor and animal gratification, the more rational and humane 
tendencies gain the mastery. Experience refines taste and 
manners, while it discloses new meanings in life and nobler 
uses of money. Out of all this, in the children at least, 
comes into authority some consciousness of the respon- 
sibilities of wealth as a public trust. The quickly gained 
riches, used first to gratify animal passion, become in time 
beneficent wealth. 

The careful observer notes on every hand that the pos- 
sessors of wealth are being more and more penetrated by the 
social impulse. It is educating them respecting the uses 
and duties of property. Here is one who adopts profit 
sharing, there is another who founds some great institution 
of learning, while a third organizes a practical scheme of 
philanthropy. The experience of life is educating them 
along the lines of the social impulse. Selfish riches are 
passing over into agencies for the highest charity. This 
movement is destined to expand, and in it we find the 
justification of our hopes. In the end, wealth brings to 
bear its own checks and balances, while under its discipline 
new ideals unfold and nobler ambitions spring up. The 
presence of a hundred thousand men educated to this point 
will restrain the low greed for riches, and elevate methods 
of money-making. Monopolies, too, are passing epidemics, 
not permanent afflictions. The monopolist in time will be 
educated by this inward pressure and the constraint of law 
into a philanthropist. 
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Let us look at another group of facts. During the last 
quarter of a century about ten millions of people, largely 
from the lower middle classes of Europe, have come to this 
land. As a rule, they may be called the raw material of 
civilization. Neither refined, cultivated, nor rich, they are 
strong, industrious, and ambitious. Uncarved blocks of solid 
stone, the possibilities of great figures are in them. In 
their European home, like their ancestors, they were cramped 
into comparative poverty, servility, and ignorance by an 
inflexible caste and custom. They were too humble to be 
corrupted by the vices of fashionable society, and they were 
too high up to be degraded into the more brutish manners of 
the lowest classes. Yet it was impossible for them to grow 
or rise to higher levels of life. Thus a stereotyped exist- 
ence lay before them. Though strong in the fundamental 
virtues of humanity, their lot was destitute of freedom and 
beset with barriers which cut off all hope of advance. 
But these people in coming to America have stepped upon 
a plane of life with almost unlimited opportunities. Here 
they enjoy political liberty, free education, varied business 
advantages, social equality, and religious freedom. All 
these benefits, if not possessed for the first time, are yet 
enjoyed here to a degree quite new. In this country, these 
men and women have found a fluent social order instead 
of the incrusted privilege of their former home; they have 
found the door open to excellence, and the instant recog- 
nition of worth without regard to ancestry; and they have 
found freedom to think, to believe, and to speak without 
fear of priest or police. That they have always, or gen- 
erally, voted wisely can hardly be said; that they should 
make an adequate use of the public school, or employ 
wisely their newly acquired wealth, could hardly be ex- 
pected; that they have invariably been sensible in their 
treatment of the problem of religion would not be an ac- 
curate statement. But, on the whole, they have responded 
nobly to the forces educating American life; they have 
acquired property and put it to good uses; they have as- 
similated the national sentiment and adjusted themselves 
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to American institutions; they have shown great capacity 
for education and great enthusiasm for progress. When 
we compare the immigrant with his children or grandchil- 
dren, what a change do we note! Generally, it is a pro- 
found change for the better; the good qualities of his native 
stock are preserved, but they have been ripened and en- 
riched by contact with the forces educating America. 
Now, the interesting consideration is this: If the education 
of American life for one generation has worked such won- 
ders, what results may we not expect at the end of a cen- 
tury? What we note is the increased volume of brain, 
greater in one generation here in the immigrant’s children 
than in his ancestry there for four centuries. When we 
reflect that brain capacity makes civilization, and when we 
consider what a larger outcome in this respect must result 
from a century under these educating forces,— does not the 
situation warrant great hopes? 

There is still another line of facts important in this con- 
nection. Look at the condition of the populace, or “the 
masses,” four or five centuries ago. They were servile de- 
pendants, with no security for person or property, destitute 
of education, unconscious of their own possibilities, neg- 
lected by the higher classes, and restricted in travel and 
occupation, while their commonest trade was shedding the 
blood of their fellows. The hopelessness of their social 
and economic situation, the necessary servility of manners, 
and the debaucheries and cruelties of warfare were the 
forces shaping their lives. There was certainly little to 
lift common men above a merely animal existence. Only 
very slowly, on a small scale, and by timid and tentative 
efforts could they or did they make any progress. Let us 
contrast their situation with that of the laboring classes 
to-day,— with the vast body of common railroad workmen, 
to take a specific example. These men, as a rule, are not 
skilled craftsmen, and their condition is far from satisfac- 
tory. But see the immense difference: The railroad hand 
owns his little cottage as absolutely as the railroad baron 
his mansion; his person and property are protected by law; 
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his children have access to the public school, the public 
library, and the public press, on equal terms with the chil- 
dren of the millionaire; if they are worthy and capable, 
no legal or social bar precludes them from the highest 
position in the land. This laborer shapes the government 
under which he lives by his vote; he is free to travel and 
to labor where he wishes. He and his fellows have, indeed, 
become so conscious of their power that they endeavor to 
dictate terms to their employer; and he associates himself 
with others for mutual protection and improvement. Mod- 
ern philanthropy offers to him its ministry of love in time 
of need; and his peaceful occupation develops in him the 
moral qualities of fidelity, exactness, and brotherhood, 
rather than lawlessness and cruelty. Here is a group of 
powerful and _ beneficent forces educating the laborer 
to-day, of which the toiler of the year 1500 A.D. was ab- 
solutely destitute. The ground of hope lies just here: 
Give these new educating forces time to act and bear fruit, 
and what rich results may we not expect! What a fine, 
new type of human life is being produced under these 
changed conditions; and, after they have continued in opera- 
tion for a few generations, what progress will be secured! 
Contrast the vassal of the year 1500 A.D. with the brake- 
man of a passenger train to-day. The ambition of the former 
was to kill somebody in war; the constant anxiety of the 
latter is to help everybody. What different results this 
later training in independence, in fidelity, in courtesy, in 
humanity, will produce! 

These, then, are the humaner social and economic forces 
educating America: the new ideal is industrial progress 
instead of martial glory; the new motive is helpfulness to 
all instead of the destruction of enemies; the new method 
is free labor instead of servile dependence. What a rich re- 
sult will come out of this new training! This new rela- 
tion of man to man puts every man’s hand into his broth- 
er’s, in service for all. To-day, the educating forces of 
American life are mainly towards helpfulness, indepen- 
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dence, and humanity. Our hope lies, then, in the fact that 
these forces — to change Lowell’s words slightly — 


“Hold up a shape of large Humanity 
To which by natural instinct every man 
Pays loyalty exulting, by which all 
Mould their own lives, and feel their pulses filled 
With the red, fiery blood of the general life, 
Making them mighty in peace, as then in war.” 


JOSEPH H. CROOKER. 


CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC. 


After art, with civilization, had been wandering about in 
an uncertain way for hundreds and thousands of years, had 
been nearly strangled in Indian jungles, and had come to 
a full stop at last in the mud of the Euphrates, the Greeks 
in Asia and Europe took it up and set it on the right 
path once and forever. Accuracy seems to have been as 
strong in the Hellenic mind as vital force was in the Teu- 
tonic hordes. 


“On sea-girt isle and foreland bleak 
Forward stept the perfect Greek.” 


The Greeks were so correct that we have to return to 
them continually, and measure ourselves by their standard 
in order to see if we are right. One reason for this lies in 
the ideal which they endeavored to realize as a nation, and 
another in the fact that they trod on virgin soil and in- 
herited no traditional formalities or affectations to blind and 
misguide them. In one sense, all art is classic which sur- 
vives its own time, and is found useful by succeeding gener- 
ations; but, more strictly, classic art is Grecian art. Its 
distinctive features are, first, an ideal conception of the sub- 
ject; second, purity of feeling; third, a careful selection of 
material; and, fourth, completeness of development and 
perfection of form. In addition to these there is another 
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element which it is somewhat difficult to describe. We can 
not quite call it temperance, though it reminds one of that; 
for it is necessary for a great artist sometimes to go to an 
extreme. Reserve is a better name for it. The artist hides 
himself behind his work, and yet we feel that he is there 
and animates the whole. 

How exacting were these conditions we realize when we 
consider that out of many excellent American authors Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne is the only one who has fulfilled them all. 
His material, it is true, was romantic rather than classic ; 
but that matters little, since it was of good quality. Gold- 
smith, his English prototype, wrote also in a classic manner. 
Emerson was as ideal as Hawthorne, and equally pure in 
feeling, but not sufficiently a master of form. Where he 
has attained a perfect form, as in -¢ Voluntaries,” ‘“ The 
Humble Bee,” “ Days,” and a few other poems, he rises to 
the very summit of Parnassus. Longfellow and Bryant are 
also classic in some respects, but do not maintain a suffi- 
ciently high standard in the choice of material. They are 
both lacking in the strength that comes from mental con- 
centration. In England, also, if there has been any classic 
poet since Goldsmith, it is Matthew Arnold. He never 
rises to eloquence, and yet his verses are all of the best sort. 
His prose, however, is far from classic. Wordsworth, like 
Emerson, is sometimes beautifully classic,—as in “ Mat- 
thew,” the “Ode to Dion,” and “ We are Seven,’— but he 
is also very unequal. Byron, a wonderful master of rhyme 
and metre, did not descend to trivialities so often as Words- 
worth; but his work often suffers from a painful lack of 
reserve. Tennyson belongs to the romantic school both in 
thought and expression. Dante, Raphael, Cervantes, Mil- 
ton, Moliére, Lessing, are all good examples of true classic 
style. 

Purity of Feeling. — Art is the reflection of the life of the 
many in the mind of one; and it necessarily happens that, if 
the reflecting medium becomes discolored in any way, the 
objects reflected in it will become discolored likewise. We 
can see beautiful images of clouds and trees in a calm lake, 
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but as soon as a breath of air stirs its surface the panorama 
vanishes. So it is with the mind of the artist. He must 
possess that calmness of nature which can only arise from a 
pure heart. No anger, envy, vain thought, or sordid motive 
may be allowed to intrude itself upon his work. If it 
does, the evil effect is at once perceptible. It has been 
repeatedly affirmed that there is no genius without passion. 
A strong interest in some elevated pursuit is without ques- 
tion essential to the development of genius; but how much 
passion there is also without any genius resulting from it! 
It would perhaps be better to say that there is no genius 
without self-development, which includes self-control. Pas- 
sion may be necessary, but restraint of passion is more nec- 
essary still. Of all men, the artist should be habitually the 
most dispassionate. A celebrated Italian painter laid down 
the rule, “The utmost fervor in conceiving a subject, and 
the greatest coolness in executing it”; but the conception 
must go on during the execution. This accounts for the 
supposed irritability of artists: a small matter such as men 
of the world would scarcely notice disturbs their mental 
balance. How are poems written? We learn from Goethe’s 
confessions that his songs and ballads came to him in precious 
moments of contemplation while there was peace without and 
harmony within. Only in such fine summer weather of the 
soul is the artist able to accomplish his best work, to bring 
his highest ideal to a complete realization. Only then can 
the lake be clear and smooth. The youths and maidens in 
procession on the frieze of the Parthenon appear to move in 
an atmosphere of joyous serenity; and a similar spirit per- 
vades the plays of Sophocles and the dialogues of Plato. It 
was then the midsummer of Hellenic civilization. But the 
best witness of their mental serenity comes to us in the 
modesty of their nude statues. Take, for instance, the 
Discobolus of Myron. I should like to meet a man on Wall 
Street or Trafalgar Square who looks half so modest in his 
clothes as this ancient athlete does without them. 

The classic artist may have weaknesses of character,— 
and, indeed, if he remains human, he must haye them,— 
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but originally he must be sincere and high-minded. Guido 
Reni became a gambler, Byron and Heine libertines; but 
they were never mercenary. In the beginning, they were 
pure and boly. If they had lived better lives, their pictures 
and poems (taken altogether) would hold a higher rank. 
Unhappily, we know little of the lives of the Greek sculp- 
tors and poets. The simple, out-door, half-clad habits of 
their countrymen were favorable to the development of an 
artistic nature. It was more fortunate for them than for 
the public that there were neither printing-presses nor legis- 
lative committees. They never wrote for money; for there 
was little of that to be had, even by the merchants. The 
sculptors worked mainly in the service of religion. “Suf- 
ficiently provided for within, they had need of little from 
without.” The Greeks and the Italians had a passion for 
poetry. People listened to a poet’s recitation of spirited 
verses where we now beguile the hours with prosy novels. 
Fine statues were everywhere. It is only when a whole na- 
tion takes an interest in art that grand results can be ob- 
tained. A few isolated individuals can do little, no matter 
how gifted they may be, without the loyal support of the 
community in which they dwell. The community must 
possess sufficient intelligence to recognize what is of supe- 
rior quality, and the good taste not to overpraise merit or 
glorify success. Hawthorne exposed the inconsistencies of 
New England Puritanism in a gracefully pitiless manner ; 
but the severe virtues of Puritanism united to an artistic 
temperament made him what he was. 

The Selection of Material— A noted American carriage- 
maker always had the spokes of his wheels weighed in a 
balance, and those which were found to be lighter than the 
rest were thrown aside as unfit for service. Thus the classic 
artist always weighs his material mentally, and rejects all 
ideas, figures, tints, harmonies, attitudes, or expression of 
any kind which is not at least eighteen carat fine. There 
must be no dead wood in his sentences: nothing common- 
place is allowed. He will have nothing like Byron’s,— 


“Tf thy dear hand still clasped in mine 
Should sweeten more these banks of Rhine,” 
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“ With that he turned, and look’d as keenly at her 
As careful robins eye the delver’s toil.” 


(the comparison of one of King Arthur’s knights to a robin 
being a decided anti-climax), or Crawford’s statue of James 
Otis, which from a front view is a spirited and eloquent por- 
trait (rather in the Bernini style), but when seen in profile 
is little better than a block of marble. Compare the even 
quality of Horace’s Odes with the minor poems of Longfel- 
low, or one of Virgil’s Eclogues with Whittier’s Snow- Bound. 
Writing materials were so expensive in the age of Pericles 
that authors felt obliged to reflect prudently before they 
made use of them. This led to a habit, no doubt, of think- 
ing over very carefully what they were going to say before 
they set it down. Phocion, when some one asked him what 
was in his mind, replied that he was studying. how to abbre- 
viate what he was about to say in the public assembly. 
Any one who may follow this method of composition will 
soon find that it tends to a concentration of both thought 
and expression. The cheap publication of books, with all 
its inestimable advantages, has brought about an unfortu- 
nate dilution of the material. The improvements in artifi- 
cial light have contributed to the same result. Three hun- 
dred years ago reading at night was not considered worth 
the candle. People now read more than they used to do, 
but the quality is not so good. 

Concentration in literature gives strength to the work, 
saves time, and invigorates the reader. Mind condensed in 
a fine statue or a great painting invigorates as well; and 
sculpture is an art which necessitates concentration. Noth- 
ing that is weak or diluted proves to be durable in this 
world. Life is short, and literature is long. The scholar 
has much ground to go over, and meanwhile a hundred 
cares distract his mind and eat up his time. He prefers 
writers like Bacon and Mommsen, who give him the result 
of their investigations in a condensed form. Who can read 
through the fifty volumes of Voltaire or the hundred and 
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fifteen plays of Calderon? Scott and Dickens might be 
eut down one-half, as Wordsworth and Byron have been. 
Books multiply with terrible rapidity. People become con- 
fused amid such a variety of material, and the best is easily 
lost sight of. Nothing except a vicious course of life is so 
weakening to the intellect of man as reading continuously 
what it requires neither study nor reflection to understand. 
After two or three hours spent upon a novel by Charles 
Reade or Victor Hugo, we close the book with a feverish 
sense of dissatisfaction, and find ourselves unfit for either 
mental or physical exertion. Information obtained in the 
same manner makes little impression on us, and is soon for- 
gotten. But read a chapter of Thucydides or Napoleon’s 
letters to Joseph Bonaparte, and you feel stimulated as if by 
a dose of moral iron. Even the muscular system seems to 
be better for it. You spring to your feet in good spirits and 
ready for action ; or, if you feel fatigue, it is of the healthy 
sort which leads to an increase of strength. Reading with- 
out reflection is a sensuous rather than intellectual occupa- 
tion. It serves only to excite those sensations that are cus- 
tomary with us: it affects the nerves rather than the brain. 

Perfection of form is not possible without completeness 
of development. ‘This is the casein nature. A fir, a maple, 
or an American elm will attain a fair perfection of shape 
if its development is not hindered by winds or cattle or the 
proximity of other trees. A man who is to serve as a model 
for classes in drawing must exercise every muscle in his 
body. Consider the Discus-thrower already referred to, 
The poise of the head, the outstretched left arm, the grace- 
ful curvature of the back, the cautious station of the feet, 
the right leg thrown slightly across the left, as well as the 
self-possessed, self-forgetful expression of the face, all relate 
to and depend upon the action of the right hand. From 
every point of view it is equal and perfect. Compare with 
it the Perseus of Canova, in which the carriage of the head 
is supercilious, the right leg flying off in a half pirouette, 
and the rest of the posture a compromise between the artist’s 
vanity and the conditions of his subject. In the Agamem- 
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non of Auschylus, the first dark intimations of the watchman 
on the roof, the false-hearted greeting of the king by his 
wife, her harsh orders to Cassandra, the prophetic ravings 
of the daughter of Priam, and the suspicious appearance of 
ZEgisthus, all indicate more and more significantly the catas- 
trophe of the piece. The dialogue is grave and majestic, 
the chorus of the highest lyric beauty. Nothing, apparently, 
is omitted that could add to its completeness, and nothing - 
irrelevant is introduced. ‘The ‘“ Manfred” of Byron, on the 
contrary, consists mostly of disconnected incidents, enlivened 
by flashes of poetic brilliancy, but leading to little in the 
end. In sculpture, good form is everything. One might 
suppose that the excellence of the Greeks in this respect 
was derived from their practice in chiselling marble. We 
find, however, that their genius culminated in literature 
nearly fifty years before it did in sculpture. Their fine 
military training may have had something to do with this 
excellence; but properly it is to be assigned to the faculty 
of the race. 

Reserve is the reticence of nature, and no work is truly 
great without it. Who shall describe fine manners, or the 
perfume of violets, or the modesty of a beautiful maiden? 
If the artist appear personally in his work, it is spoiled; 
and yet his spirit must permeate it, or it will be lacking in 
style and character. William Hunt used to say that what 
an artist always needs is to express himself; but he ought 
to have added “through something different from himself.” 
There must be a power behind the throne. We feel this 
especially in the works of Michel Angelo, whose reserve no 
critic has ever been able to fathom. How admirable is the 
reserve of the dramatist, who represents all characters but 
his own, and yet is represented in them all! Even more 
admirable is the self-repression of Plato, who always gives 
the credit of his own wisdom to his master, Socrates. 
Dante does not hesitate to mention himself in the first 
person; but his reserve is still very great. 

The net result of classic art is perfect beauty; but this 
is never its object. The portrayal of the ideal life of man, 
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of which beauty is the outward symbol and expression, is 
the aim. Certain things which we esteem of great impor- 
tance should never be sought for their own sake. Among 
these are wealth, power, and beauty. A merchant who 
seeks gain in order to be rich is sure to attain his object 
only by serious injury to his own character. Power judi- 
ciously exercised is the highest reward of the patriotic 
statesman; and yet how many statesmen have wrecked 
their fortunes in efforts to obtain it! So have many sculp- 
tors of various nations attempted since the time of Canova 
to create a type of perfect beauty, male or female; but the 
only result has been something pretty and insipid. Perfec- 
tion of form is not sufficient of itself to give beauty: there 
must be asoul inthe marble. The Greeks and the mediaeval 
Italians of romantic art never wasted their talents in such 
efforts. Phidias desired to make such a statue of Zeus as 
would be worthy of the idea which Zeus represented, and 
the result was a type of majestic beauty which endured until 
the sixteenth century. Of all the statues of Venus which 
have been dug up, each has a certain individuality of style 
which prevents it from being accepted as an absolute stand- 
ard of feminine beauty. Few people are so lacking in 
zsthetic sense as to fail in admiration for the Venus of 
Milo; and yet her features taken separately are not of the 
finest type. It is the tout ensemble which impresses us. 
Perfection, however, is a barren virtue: with it develop- 
ment is at an end. The course of mankind lies onward. 
Men are like drops of rain which fall from the sky and 
after a longer or shorter time find their way back to the 
ocean. They may be shut up for a time in stagnant pools 
or run off in clear brooks and turbid rivers; but change 
they must have by the laws of their nature, even if it be 
temporarily a change for the worse. The Greeks and 
Romans, having realized their ideal, disappeared, leaving 
a rich legacy to civilization. Meanwhile, there hunted in 
the woods of Germany or fished on the coast of the North 
Sea the rude ancestors of a man who was destined to carry 
literature, and art with it, by new methods, to a still higher 
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and more comprehensive development. Of all genuine 
romantic writers Shakespeare is the chief. 

Romantic art is essentially Christian art. In the last 
book of the Odyssey there is a sentence which sounds as 
if it were written by Emerson. Ulysses and Telemachus 
are preparing to fight with the friends of the suitors of 
Penelope, who had been slain the day previous, when old 
Laertes cries out, “ What a day is this, when I behold my 
son and grandson contending in excellence!” This is in 
the true spirit of Hellenic culture, and a noble spirit it was, 
—the competition in excellence. Christianity, however, 
introduced a new principle, that of self-examination. The 
Fathers of the Church taught that it was better to be pure 
within than fair without, better to save one’s own soul than 
to gain a kingdom. As Hegel says, “The flame of self- 
consciousness consumed the pantheon of gods, and left only 
the One.” Since the human race never learns more than 
one truth at a time, this doctrine made men so exceedingly 
self-conscious that art, which is only possible through self- 
forgetfulness, was entirely destroyed by it. The invasion 
of the Goths did not accomplish this downfall, as the rapid 
decline in sculpture between Aurelius and Constantine 
shows. The equestrian statue of Aurelius Antoninus is one 
of the finest that have been preserved; but one hundred 
and fifty years later bas-reliefs for the triumphal arch of 
Constantine were stolen from older monuments. Art lay 
buried, as it were, for a thousand years, when suddenly it 
sprang up, all over western Europe, fresh and vigorous 
under the impulse of a new ideal. Among many different 
nations it appeared in several different forms, in Italy as 
painting, in Germany as song, in England as ballad poetry, 
and in France as romance. Gothic architecture, originating 
at Paris and extending far, became the most consistent ex- 
position of the new era. 

Fortunately, we can trace the modern art of painting to 
its very source, proving beyond question the close relation 
between art and religion. The artist steps in to finish the 
spiritual work roughly hewn out by priest and prophet. 
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What an influence the Inferno of Dante must have had 
upon a public who believed there was a physical hell to 
which sinners would be certainly condemned! The progress 
of Christian civilization was slow enough before his time, 
but afterwards much more rapid. Though of the purest 
Christian spirit, he followed after classic models. Not so 
Giotto, the painter, and his successors. While in the earli- 
est Greek sculptures, the Aginetan marbles, for instance, 
the expression of the face is strangely conventional, the 
form and attitude of the naked figures alone being consid- 
ered of importance, in Italian pictures of the fourteenth 
century the figures are scrupulously draped, form and atti- 
tude are of no moment, and all the energy of the artist is 
concentrated upon the expression of the face and a spiritual 
conception of his subject. There is no more remarkable 
fact in history than this. The Greek began with what was 
external, and penetrated inwards: the Christian began at 
the heart, and thence proceeded outward. The subjects of 
the Italian artists were Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, 
that is, holy men. Their ideal was moral perfection; and 
at last, when it became united with the classic principle of 
perfection in form, during the Renaissance period, the 
noblest and most beautiful works were produced that the 
world has ever seen. Here, again, we are compelled to 
notice that the conception of the ideal precedes by some 
centuries the observation of the real, and that their union 
is attended by most important consequences. 

Though Italian art was possessed of the pure romantic 
spirit, more pure than the art of any other nation at that 
period, nevertheless it had not the true romantic style. It 
can hardly be said to have had any style of its own, until 
it adopted the classic. During the Dark Ages, the inhabi- 
tants of Italy suffered great hardships. They were ploughed 
over, harrowed, and trodden down by successive invasions 
of hostile armies. Only the spiritual power of the Church 
of Rome put an end to these horrors. The patience, resig- 
nation, humility, and exalted faith of the Saviour the Ital- 
ians had in a measure made their own. Very different was 
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the effect of Christianity upon the victorious German hordes. 
It could mitigate their arrogance: it could not tame their 
impetuous nature. In their former northern home perpet- 
ual activity had become the rule of their lives; and perhaps 
this was the ultimate cause of that remarkable variety of 
detail, that fulness of material, which soon found its way 
into Germanic art. The Teutons surrendered their Scan- 
dinavian gods, Odin, Thor, and the rest; but they held fast 
to a mass of tradition about giants, dwarfs, witches, elves, 
gnomes, and dragons, just as the Catholic Church retained 
many of the old pagan ceremonials and customs. A 
belief in these figments of the mind did not interfere in 
any wise with the Catholic creed; it served an excellent 
purpose in providing subjects for the decoration of Gothic 
architecture. In their poetic form they have continued to 
subsist until the present day, and it is difficult to see what 
the English poets would have done without them. 

The ancient Germans were a nation of soldiers. They 
believed in the spirit militant. Christianity, indeed, would 
have perished but for their stout resistance to Mohamme- 
danism, or have survived only in the negative Byzantine 
type. Their ideal was incarnated in a Charlemagne, a 
Roland, and a Tancred, men pure of faith and strong of limb. 
Modern fiction may be said to have its origin in the religious 
wars between Christians and the infidel. Whether we ex- 
amine the legends of King Arthur or the more historical 
tales of Charlemagne’s time, we come always upon the 
same story: incredible feats of courage and strength are 
accomplished for the sake of Christianity and to succor the 
oppressed. Roland, who was without doubt a real person- 
age, is the favorite in these earliest works of fiction. Like 
Sir Gawain, he is represented as a model of honor, courtesy, 
and valor. The flaws, possible or probable, in his character 
are not mentioned. When a hero is being canonized in the 
holy conclave of artists, the mention of his faults is bad 
manners. Roland appears to have been the Achilles of the 
Franks. With a chronicler of true genius to celebrate him, 
he might have equalled Achilles in fame. Now he has be- 
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come merely a name to most men; but he is the typical 
hero of romantic literature, and we meet him again and 
again in various disguises. He is Ogier the Dane, Godfrey 
the Crusader, the Ivanhoe of Scott, and, in a peasant cos- 
tume, the Jean Valjean of Victor Hugo, a reformed convict 
who accomplishes incredible feats of strength in a most 
Christ-like spirit. In the course of history he is trans- 
formed from one century to another into the ideal crusader, 
the avenging knight-errant, Sir Philip Sidney, the Duke 
of Wellington,* the modern French or English gentleman. 

The supposition that heroes exist only in the imagination 
of authors is similar to the theory now in vogue that only 
‘an insane person will commit suicide. Both notions are 
derived from a poor observation. Shakespeare is supposed 
to have understood human nature pretty well. Does he 
represent Brutus and Othello as insane at the time of their 
death? Do they show signs of mental aberration in their 
last words? Shakespeare also has an Orlando, a fine young 
Hercules without a blemish, who defeats and kills the duke’s 
wrestler, and very easily, too. Because a few donkeys have 
been stripped of the lions’ skins they were wearing, are we 
to become skeptical of the existence of lions? On the con- 
trary, where did the skins come from? There can be no 
pretence where there is not some positive good to be imi- 
tated. The chief requisites of the hero are courage, self- 
denial, and fidelity to an ideal, all in the absolute degree. 
Marshal Ney, who was the last man to cross the Beresina 
with ten thousand Cossacks at his heels, was one kind of 
hero. Another was the common sailor, who in a naval 
action sat down on a box of ammunition lest it should be 
ignited by an exploding shell. Vambéry, the Hungarian 
philologist, was a third, when in his devotion to learning 
he disguised himself first as a Turk and afterwards as an 
Arab dervish, and thus, at the daily risk of his life, pene- 
trated to the centre of Tartary. If the lives of these men 
could be followed, like a river to its source, they would be 


*This should not be understood to mean the actual Sidney and Wellington, but 
the popular notion of them, 
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found, no doubt, consistent, harmonious, everywhere of a 
single piece. Neither is an Achilles or a Roland at all im- 
possible. Unite the physique and mental faculties of a man 
like Dr. Grace, the English cricketer, with the ardor and 
courage of a Ney or a Sheridan, and who could stand before 
such a warrior fora moment? It is probable that an accu- 
rate account of Roland’s exploits, could we obtain it, would 
be more wonderful than the fables told of him. 

Thackeray says, “‘ Depend upon it that the Duke of Wel- 
lington is no more a hero to his valet than you or I.” This 
may be true; for the hero of a valet is only an idealized 
valet, not a Duke of Wellington. The sun does not shine 
on people in coal mines; but there are heroes even at the 
present day for those who have eyes to see them. They are 
not easily discovered at an evening entertainment or on a 
seashore piazza. They cultivate reserve, because they must 
hide their virtue from themselves. Their seriousness pre- 
vents them from being popular companions. ‘Their ac- 
quaintances cannot understand why they appear neither to 
seek pleasure nor to act from self-interest. They do not 
depend upon the ordinary formulas of society, but live by 
laws of their own which baffle calculation. They are recog- 
nized most quickly by those who have themselves endured 
something for an ideal (this may or may not be the same 
as suffering for a principle) ; but commonly they are looked 
upon as enigmas until the great occasion comes, sooner or 
later, for which their previous life has only been a prepara- 
tion. Sometimes the occasion does not come at all, and the 
hero remains unrecognized by all except one or two personal 
friends. Strength has its heroes, but weakness has heroes 
as well,—such as from some infirmity or unfavorable situa- 
tion must take life at a disadvantage from first to last. 
They play a losing game to the end, and only death can 
conquer them. 

The spirit of Christian chivalry animated the body of 
medieval romance. The fabulous element was only a wild 
kind of efflorescence, caused by Berserker young blood. 
Men delighted in the marvellous as they do now in our 
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newly settled Western country. The north of Europe was 
in the stage of must; but clear wine was sure to follow. 
After a time the boy becomes tired of his games: he dis- 
covers that they are unreal, and turns soberly to the plain 
facts of life. Some unexpected event, like the loss of prop- 
erty, perhaps, awakens in him a sense of his responsibility 
to fact. In romantic literature we can easily perceive the 
influence of the tales of Boccaccio, a keen, practical mind of 
a classical Italian, upon the strong good sense of English 
Chaucer, the first important representative of the new era. 
Fiction as good as truth was more interesting than the 
most improbable chimeras. Human nature was not a thing 
to be despised, but a thing to be studied and made the most 
of. The real came once more to the assistance of the ideal, 
to give it a solid foundation. The details of Boccaccio’s 
writing are frequently disgusting; but his love of truth 
and his cheerful healthy humor compensate for this fault. 
The spirit of free inquiry, evoked by the classical renais- 
sance, helped the work forward mightily. The fabulous 
portion of medieval art—the giants, dragons, fairies, 
witches, and enchantments— came to be more and more 
clearly seen as mere phantasms, but by a peaceful evolution 
they were transformed into ornaments and allegories. The 
ideal of the age of chivalry, the man pure in thought, courte- 
ous in speech, and disinterested in action, survived in full 
force, and continued to be a vitalizing element in modern 
literature. 

In Shakespeare we have the romantic style in all its ful- 
ness, freshness, and redundant strength. To read the open- 
ing lines of * Richard III.” — 


“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York” — 


is like entering the doorway of Cologne cathedral. He is 
sometimes terribly realistic, and often beautifully classic, as 
in Antony’s oration over the body of Caesar; but his pre- 
vailing tone is the romantic one. He evidently read the 
Greek and Latin authors in translations, and the slight in- 
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fluence they exerted over him may be inferred from the use 
he makes of the tale of Troilus and Cressida. His two 
greatest tragedies were founded upon the medieval legends 
of Hamlet and King Lear, and both are full of the quaint 
conceits of the romantic period. Like the Gothic architect, 
he produces an impression by greatness of design, splendor 
of diction (which may be compared to the stained glass win- 
dows), an exalted conception of his subject, a great variety 
of interesting characters, and a greater variety of mental 
images or figures of speech. The action of his plays moves 
forward not with stately grace, but with the power of a 
river that has overflowed its banks. It reminds one dis- 
tantly of the Gothic invasion of the Roman Empire. He is 
the perfect master of blank verse, but otherwise cares little 
for form or for the quality of his material. Everything 
human, infernal, or divine is grist to his mill; and yet he 
never loses self-control: we feel that Shakespeare is every- 
where master. It has been said of the Prometheus of s- 
chylus that it is not only a tragedy but tragedy itself. In 
like manner it may be said that “ The Tempest” is romance 
itself. A contemplative Duke of Milan is pushed from the 
throne by his worldly brother, and exposed upon an unin- 
habited island. There, however, by means of the wisdom 
he has learned from books he becomes master of the situa- 
tion, and in the course of time fortune turns in his favor. 
His brother happens to be wrecked on the same island, falls 
into his power, repents, is forgiven, and the dukedom re- 
covers its legitimate prince. The fairies and magical powers 
that Prospero calls to his aid represent his command over 
the forces of nature, as the witches who confront Macbeth 
after the battle is won represent the evil thoughts of an 
ambitious nature. Is not this the simple essence of ro- 
mance? Is it not also a universal law that virtue is at 
first defeated, but afterward recovers itself by the aid of 
wisdom? “As You Like It” gives the same subject a dif- 
ferent treatment, leaving out the supernatural element. 

It is the final test of the ideal that it must appear per- 
fectly real and yet beyond reality. Shakespeare was an 
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idealist, if one ever existed. Even his historical plays seem 
to be lifted above the earth and to float in an atmosphere 
of their own. Henry V. and Cardinal Wolsey are not more 
lifelike to us than Rosalind and Ariel. So Hamlet says that 
nothing zs but thinking makes it so; and this may be con- 
sidered the key-note of the poet’s own life. He distinguishes 
the ideal from the real in art by representing the former in 
verse and the latter in prose. It will be noticed that the 
principal personages in his plays, however they may differ 
in character, speak always in the same style, in Shake- 
speare’s style. This is the ideal method of treatment, which, 
as in Greek sculpture, ignores unimportant peculiarities, and 
strives to reproduce only such traits as are necessary to form 
a symmetrical whole. Servants, jesters, rogues, tavern 
brawlers, and the like, are portrayed in a wholly different 
manner, and very much as Dickens represents the same 
class of people. ‘They are highly individualized, and their 
peculiarities are made the most of. So it is with the pict- 
ures of Teniers and other painters of the Dutch realistic 
school. The only value they have comes from their accu- 
rate presentation of commonplace things. As there is no 
ideality in the scenes themselves, there is need of little in 
the pictures. The element of beauty does not enter into 
their composition. The proper relations and respective 
values of the real and ideal can be studied to the best ad- 
vantage in the works of Shakespeare. 


FRANK P. STEARNS. 
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THE WAY TO UTOPIR 


Utopia was discovered by “Sir Thomas Moore Knight 
sometyme Lord Chauncelor of England, a man of singular 
vertue and of a cleare unspotted conscience, (as wittnesseth 
Erasmus) more pure and white then the whitest snow, and 
of such an angelicall witt, as England, he sayth, never had 
the like before, nor never shall againe, universally, as well 
in the lawes of our Realme, as in all other sciences right well 
studied.” His report of that blissful country has been pro- 
nounced the only work of genius of the age in England, and 
it has not lost its charm in three hundred and seventy-five 
years. Ralph Robinson, who translated it most happily 
from the original Latin into the English of Edward VI., 
was justified in entitling the book “a frutefull, pleasaunt 
and wittie worke of the best state of a publique weale, and 
of the newe yle, called Utopia.” 

Concerning the wit of the Utopia, there can be no ques- 
tion. More was a man of infinite humor, joined to an 
unaffected piety. He could ascend the shaking scaffold, 
from which the smallest time-serving would have saved him, 
with a smile, saying, “I pray you, I pray you, Mr. Lieve- 
tenaunt, see mee safe upp, and for my cominge downe lett 
mee shift for my selfe.” ‘After his prayers sayed, hee 
turned to the executioner, and with a cheerful Counte- 
naunce spake unto him, ‘Pluck upp thie spirittes, man, 
and be not affrayed to doe thine office, my neck is very 
short. Take heede therefore thou scute not awrie for 
savinge thine honestie.’”» The humor which did not for- 
sake him before the headsman’s axe plays incessantly over 
the pages of his narrative of the travels of Raphaell Hyth- 
lodaye. The mariner thus surnamed (‘skilled in non- 
sense”) had “sailed in deede, not as the mariner Palinure, 
but as the experte and prudent prince Ulisses; yea, rather 
as the auncient and sage philosopher Plato.” He had toiled 
over leagues of tropical desert, until his eyes beheld the 
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very pleasant land “ Nusquama,” or “ Utopia,” which, being 
interpreted, is “ Nowhere.” Amaurote (“the dimly seen”) 
is its chief city, by which flows the Anyder (‘ waterless” 
river). The Utopians have for allies the Nephelogetes 
(“cloud-dwellers”), and for enemies the Alaopolitans 
(“citizens of Blind Man’s Town”). 

Sir Thomas was not a professional reformer of the type 
the world has come to know well, who with all his virtues 
has had the gift of humor denied him by the immortal gods, 
and whose stubborn skull is more impenetrable by a jest 
than the traditional Scotchman’s. An ornament of the New 
Learning of his day, cultured, accomplished, travelled, a 
statesman, philosopher, scholar, man of faith and soul of 
honor, Sir Thomas More was not built on the narrow scale 
of most of the idealists who would reconstruct society. He 
has expressed himself in every degree of seriousness and of 
fancifulness in his famous book. Nobly indignant when he 
describes the conspiracy of the rich against the poor in 
Henry VII.’s reign, he uses pleasant satire and easy banter 
again and again in the exposition of the Utopian laws and 
customs. The Utopia is a masterpiece of wit, written by 
a man who knew the world, and sent forth this book, in- 
spired by Colet and Erasmus, not as a sure prophecy of the 
form civilization must take in a thousand years or less, but 
as a quickener of human sympathy and a stimulus to thought 
and to faith in man. More’s fine fancy and playful wit have 
made his plea for human brotherhood immortal. His far- 
seeing eye anticipated more than one of the greatest con- 
quests of the modern spirit. Free public education for both 
sexes; the liberty of every man to worship God according 
to his own conviction; peace between nations; humanity in 
penal laws; healthful dwellings, well-appointed hospitals, 
abundant recreation, shorter hours of labor, for the benefit 
of all classes,—in these great matters, Utopia has been a 
model to our most advanced civilization. Still we even lag 
in the rear of the “philosophical city” in more than one 
point wherein Time may yet justify Sir Thomas’s sagacity, 
his principles being as sound, apparently, as in the matters 
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just named, and the difficulties no more insuperable. Not 
yet is the intellectual life as much an object of desire and 
attainment as in that land. For, before the nine hours’ 
work which is sufficient to procure comfort for all, “it is a 
solempne custome there to have lectures daylye early in the 
morning, where to be presente they onely be constrained 
that be namely [especially] chosen and appoynted to learn- 
inge. Howbeit a greate multitude of every sort of people, 
both men and women, go to heare lectures, some one and 
some another, as everye mans nature is inclined.” Thus 
do the Utopians show that though “ when nede requireth,” 
they are “liable to abide and suffer much bodelie laboure ; 
els they be not greatly desirous and fond of it; but in the 
exercise and studie of the mind they be never wery.... For 
whie, in the institution of that weale publique, this end is 
onelye and chiefely pretended and mynded, that what time 
may possibly be spared from the necessary occupacions and 
affayres of the commen wealth, all that the citizeins should 
withdraw from the bodely service to the free libertye of the 
mind and garnisshinge of the same. For herein they suppose 
the felicitye of this liffe to consiste.” 

Not yet has religion risen among very many to the faith 
of “the moste and the wysest parte” of the Utopians. 
These “beleve that there is a certayne godlie powre un- 
knowen, everlastinge, incomprehensible, inexplicable, farre 
above the capacitie and retche of mans witte, dispersed 
throughoute all the worlde, not in bignes, but in vertue and 
power. Him they call the father of al. To him alone they 
attribute the beginninges, the encreasinges, the procedinges, 
the chaunges and the endes of al thinges. Neither they geve 
any divine honours to any other then to him.” 

‘In Utopia is no want. All classes dressing alike, laboring 
the same number of hours or to equal fatigue; all skilled 
in agriculture and knowing a trade also; housed in homes 
that are wholesome and well provided with gardens; chang- 
ing their residences every ten years, and alternating between 
city and country according to need; taking their meals thirty 
families together in a common hall; condemning the erimi- 
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nal to temporary bondage on their meaner labors, yet, liking 
rather to reward virtue than to punish vice, making reforma- 
tion the end of all punishment; keeping divorce hard, * by- 
cause they know this to be the next way to break love 
betwene man and wyfe, to be in easye hope of a new mar- 
iage”; holding “warre or battel as a thing very beastly, 
and yet to no kinde of beastes in so muche use as to man,” 
and therefore detesting and abhorring it,—it is not strange 
that the happy Utopians “have but few lawes,” and that 
they “utterlie exclude and banishe all attorneis, proctours, 
and sergeauntes at the lawe.” In this favored land there 
are not two kinds of justice,— ‘the one meete for the in- 
ferior sorte of the people, goynge afote and crepynge lowe 
by the grounde and bounde down on every side with many 
bandes; ... the other a princelye vertue which like as it is 
of much higher majestie, then the other pore justice, so also 
it is of much more libertie, as to the which nothing is un- 
lawfull that it lusteth after.” 

The Utopians “imbrace chieflie the pleasures of the 
mind.... The chiefe parte of them they thinke doth come 
of the exercise of vertue and conscience of good life.” What 
modern clergyman, hearing these things, does not sympa- 
thize with that “vertuous and godly man, a professour of 
divinitie,” whom Sir Thomas, in his introductory epistle, 
realistically represents as ‘“‘excedynge desierous to go unto 
Utopia, ... to the intente he maye further and increase oure 
religion, whiche is there alreadye luckeleye begonne, ... 
yea, and that he himselfe may be made bishoppe of Utopia!” 
We are living in a social frame applied to which Ralph 
Hythlodaye’s words have still a sting of truth, as we can 
plainly see they were largely true of the England of Henry 
VIII.: *“*When I consider and way in my mind all these 
commen wealthes which now a dayes anywhere do florish, 
so God helpe me, I can perceave nothing but a certein 
conspiracy of riche men procuringe their own commodities 
under the name and title of the commen wealth. They 
invent and devise all meanes and craftes, first how to kepe 
safely, without feare of lesing, that they have unjustly gath- 
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ered together, and next how to hire and abuse the worke 
and laboure of the poore for as litle money as may be. These 
devises, when the riche men have decreed to be kept and 
observed under colour of the comminaltie, that is to saye, 
also of the pore people, then they be made lawes.” Our 
lot is cast in a generation when we might repeat this learned 
mariner’s further declaration: “So easely might men gette 
their living if that same worthye princess, lady money, did 
not alone stop up the way betwene us and our lyving, which 
a Goddes name was very excellently devised and invented 
that by her the way therto should be opened.” We see 
the justice of Hythlodaye’s denunciation: “I dowte not that 
either the respecte of every mans private commoditie, or 
els the authority of our savioure Christe (which for his 
great wisdom could not but know what were best, and for 
his inestimable goodnes could not but counsel to that which 
he knew to be best) wold have brought all the worlde longe 
agoo into the lawes of this weale publique, if it wer not 
that one only beast, the princesse and mother of all mis- 
chiefe, pride, doth withstande and let [hinder] it. She 
measurethe not wealth and prosperity by her owne com- 
modities, but by the miserie and incommodities of other. ... 
Thys hellhounde creapeth into mens hartes, and plucketh 
them back from entering the right pathe of life, and is so 
depely roted in men’s brestes that she can not be plucked 
out.” 

Alas! neither Sir Thomas More nor his “righte welbe- 
loved” Peter Giles remembered in season to inquire of 
Raphaell “in what part of the newe world Utopia is situate.” 
Alas! when that much-travelled man was, of his own accord, 
touching upon this matter of topography, “one of Master 
Mores servauntes came to him and whispered in his eare,” 
and another of the company, “by reason of cold taken...a 
shippeborde, coughed out so loude that he toke” from Peter's 
hearing “certen of his wordes.” In an actual, very un- 
Utopian world, Sir Thomas More, that son of truth and 
courtesy, came to the block; and Henry VIII. the holy 
founder of the “ Tudor church” (as a friend of mine delights 
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to call it), went forward unrebuked on his primrose path of 
consecutive Mormonism. Ralph Hythlodaye took his voyage 
to Utopia again. Who, then, can supply the defect, and 
instruct us “not onely in the longitude or true meridian of 
the ylande, but also in the just latitude therof, that is to 
say, in the sublevation or height of the pole in that re- 
gion”? Where lies that realm of justice and mutual kind- 
ness? Surely, it is not now in America, where More’s sailor 
located it; for we have not heard of it here, in northern or 
southern countries. This western world, new to the six- 
teenth century, long seemed a promised land to the Euro- 
peaneye; but our English forefathers were careless where 
Utopia might lie while they built themselves an equal city. 

Thoughts of the millennial state now occupy many minds, 
—even those that have been more wont to inquire the road 
to Arcady than the way to Utopia. The poet and the novel- 
ist turn socialist. Destitute of Sir Thomas More’s qualifica- 
tions for the voyage, they lack his modesty as well. * As I 
cannot agree and consent,” so he wrote at the close of Hyth- 
lodaye’s narrative, “to all thinges that he saide, beyng els 
without doubt a man singularly well learned, and also in all 
worldelye matters exactly and profoundly experienced, so 
must I nedes confesse and graunt that many thinges be in 
the Utopian weale publique whiche in our cities I maye 
rather wishe for then hope after.” ~This is the utterance of 
a true philosophic spirit, filled with sincere love for man- 
kind, but not destitute of historic sense, a clear judgment of 
probability, and the gift of humor. Without these qualities, 
the seekers after Utopia err widely, and come to fantastic 
and unhuman lands. The confidence of such ill-equipped 
explorers is in inverse proportion to their outfit. The story- 
teller of our day who, of all the long line of builders of 
imaginary commonwealths, appears to be the most poorly 
furnished with knowledge of the laws of history, politics, 
and economics, would make up for these defects by an 
exceedingly definite acquaintance with the future. Cam- 
panella, Morelly, Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, Marlo, 
Cabet, Louis Blanc, Lassalle, Karl Marx, even Mr. Laurence 
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Gronlund and Theodor Hertzka, have studied the social 
problem long and carefully before writing down the laws of 
the Utopias they have discovered. The City of the Sun (not 
to mention, in such a list, its immediate predecessor, The 
New Atlantis), the Basilias, the Society of Equals, the New 
Christianity, the Phalanx, New Lanark, Marlo’s Co-operative 
Socialistic State, Icaria, Organized Labor, the Utopia devised 
by Lassalle and Karl Marx, the Co-operative Commonwealth, 
and Hertzka’s African Freeland are intellectual constructions 
deserving respect for the amount of hard thinking put into 
them, even when it has strayed the farthest from truth, 
because it ran on wrong lines from incorrect premises. It 
has been reserved for a romancer of our day, whose stories, 
as a rule, are not conspicuous for truth of character or 
likeness to reality, to evolve a new order of society out of a 
metaphor on which he happened to stumble when writing 
“a fairy tale of social felicity.” The solidity of schemes 
resting on such a foundation may well be questioned by 
those who have sincere respect for Utopias discovered by 
men of some pretensions to constructive statesmanship. 
There can be no more damaging criticism on Looking Back- 
ward and its fantastic programme, put forward with such 
confidence and such pride of ignorance, than is evoked by a 
comparison of it with Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 

The building of ideal:commonwealths is, indeed, the favor- 
ite pastime to-day of many a hasty prophet who will not so 
far compliment our existing social and industrial order as to 
try seriously to understand it. Some of these bards could 
not pass an examination in the Constitution of the United 
States. Six or twelve months are quite sufficient time for 
them to run up the pretty gingerbread-work of the walls of 
these Utopias, to pave the streets with candy, and set foun- 
tdins of sweetened honey running in all the public squares. 
The journey to this pasteboard city is made very cheap, 
and every man can command a copy of the infallible guide- 
book. ‘The way is so broad, we are assured, that the greatest 
multitude could not extravagate therefrom. All the hard 
peas, in the shape of commandments of personal character, 
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are carefully boiled before the leaders of these crusades place 
them in their followers’ shoes. A train of Pullman cars will 
soon be ready for them, let but a few ties and rails be laid 
in the shape of laws of legislature, Congress, and Parliament, 
and the blessed city will soon be reached. 

“Ts this Jerusalem?” the little children in Peter the 
Hermit’s crusade were wont to ask each evening, after a 
few days’ march, as they sighted a new town. ‘ No, poor 
children,” as Matthew Arnold wrote, “not this town, nor 
the next, nor yet the next, is Jerusalem. Jerusalem is far 
off, and it needs time and strength and much endurance to 
reach it. Seas and mountains, labor and peril, hunger and 
thirst, disease and death, are between Jerusalem and you.” 
Altering but a few of Matthew Arnold’s words, I proceed 
with the quotation: “So, when one marks the ferment and 
stir of life among State Socialists of every degree at this 
moment, and sees them impelled to take possession of the 
world, and to assert themselves and their own actual spirit, 
one is disposed to exclaim to them: ‘Jerusalem is not yet. 
Your present spirit is not Jerusalem, is not the goal you 
have to reach, the place you may be satisfied in.’”” Least of 
all is this children’s crusade of Nationalism likely to attain, 
with its present leadership and its actual army. Long 
before these crusaders can hope to meet the infidel under 
the walls of Jerusalem, their friends will need to go forth 
and bring home the remnants of this simple-minded host. 

Where lies the road to Utopia, which strong men, who 
are not ashamed to confess their love for the ideal, may take 
with confidence, if with modesty, and follow to profit? I 
think we can learn much about this most important matter 
if we consider seriously how far Sir Thomas More’s map 
has been found, after some four hundred years’ experience, 
to be a correct prophecy of human progress. These inter- 
vening centuries have so far justified his faith that we may 
well believe him to have been on the wrong track in any 
direction where civilization has not approached, but departed 
from, his Utopia. We have established religious toleration ; 
we have extended free education; we have abolished slavery ; 
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we have obliterated the inhuman laws that hung a man for 
theft as for murder; we are trying to make the reforma- 
tion of the criminal classes the chief end in punishment; we 
have erected representative governments; we have reduced 
the hours of the laboring day, by custom or by law; and we 
have restrained the short-sighted selfishness of employers, 
compelling them to make their factories safe and sanitary. 
These reforms, to name no others, which Sir Thomas antici- 
pated in principle, if not in detail, have passed through their 
Utopian phase, to become incorporate in the life of modern 
civilization. Many another reform now projected will be 
accomplished, at which the Philistines of to-day can only 
fling the epithet “ Utopian” in contempt. I must confess my 
surprise at the stupidity of mankind, which has chosen this 
adjective especially to mark the fantastic, the chimerical, 
and the utterly impracticable. There are many very sober 
works of the human mind, with which the most orthodox 
branch of the Philistine sect finds no fault as irrational, 
that have a far larger proportion of error to truth than 
More’s great imagination. But mankind is most of all 
stupid in recognizing the tone of genius, especially when it 
is so fine and playful as in the romance of Mowhere. 

Sir Thomas would be quick to confess, could he see this 
present world, that in many respects it far surpasses his 
invention, and is more wonderful than his strangest dream. 
He could not have even fancied a nation such as our own, 
of which, thanks to natural science and inventive talent, 
this can be said, that its whole capital in 1830 was not 
equal to the sum spent in 1880 simply to gather in the 
crops. Yet this is what Mr. David A. Wells has to say in 
his report of the “ Recent Economic Changes” which have 
brought labor problems to the front in the discussions of 
the day. Considering this marvellous fact and many others 
like it, and observing that human society has grown more 
multiform and complicated with the centuries rather than 
more simple and uniform, Sir Thomas, with that fine candor 
of his, would probably acknowledge that in more than one 
great feature he had wrongly sketched Utopia. He would 
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amiably admonish those who had imitated the faults in his 
pattern rather than drawn inspiration from his principles. 

I. The way to Utopia does not lie on the dead level of 
uniformity. Nature, for whom we should feel much more 
respect than for all the builders of imaginary common- 
wealths, from Plato down to our own day, has certainly not 
made all mankind from one mould. Any scheme of society 
—let it issue from the wisest brain — that builds the ideal 
State on the principle of monotony is immeasurably less 
natural than the present diversity, which is in itself intel- 
lectually pleasing and morally desirable. The modern spirit 
properly rejoices in variety: the mind and the conscience 
have no surer stimulant than the sight of degrees of excel- 
lence and attainment. The Utopian fashion of garments, 
which is one “ throughoute all the ilande (savyng that there 
is a difference betwene the man’s garmente and the woman’s, 
betwene the maried and the unmaried),” and which “ con- 
tinueth for ever more unchaunged,” is as displeasing to the 
sense of beauty in variety as Mr. Bellamy’s huge machine, 
called “the industrial army,” is to the love of free move- 
ment. Whatever one may say about the shortcomings or 
the vices of existing civilization, this, at least, is true: that 
it corresponds in some degree to the infinite variety of 
human capacities and endowments. Builders of Utopia 
will build in vain if they can offer no more attractive pros- 
pect than that which this utterly false notion of the desira- 
bility of uniformity has thus far presented. “Semely and. 
comely to the eye, no lette to the movynge and weldynge 
of the bodye, also fytte both for wynter and summer ” — Sir 
Thomas may thus eulogize the garments of the Utopians; 
but streets full of their wearers would surely be an abomi- 
nation to the God who planted a sense of beauty in the 
human mind, they would surely be a disgust forever to the 
eye compelled to view a world turned Shaker. 

As in dress, so in respect to free play and easy movement 
among the individuals that make up society,— uniformity is 
barbarous, variety and complexity are part of civilization. 
The mechanism of an army, which has carried captive Mr. 
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Edward Bellamy’s imagination, revolts wiser minds when 
they think of its dead monotony and the fearful weight it 
lays upon individuality. Life on military duty for twenty- 
four years of early manhood,— what an existence to offer a 
denizen of this century, rich in its fair variety! Men and 
women, weary of the sharp struggle for bread, go and live 
among the most successful communists the modern earth 
has known; they take the Shaker garb and walk the placid 
round of the Shaker discipline. But intellectual torpor falls 
upon them in this unnatural microcosm: the brighter minds 
rebel against a scheme that works to the artificial production 
of stupidity, and flee back to a world which has at least one 
virtue — it is alive. 

II. If modern life, freely developed, had a plain tendency 
to uniformity of talent, character, and achievement among 
men, the socialist would have a justification for his arbitrary 
levelling of all wholesome and gratifying diversities. If 
the equality rational men should strive after is an equality 
of fortune and furniture, then the builders of Utopia have 
been right, and the development of civilization has been 
disastrous. But here, as in many other directions, all 
mankind is wiser than any individual man. Our existing 
civilization in its finest development has not asserted the 
principle of equal reward, but the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for every man and woman. An open career for 
talent: then let the ablest win the prizes, showing forth 
the genius that is in them, the benefit of which cannot 
possibly be confined to themselves alone. Impose upon the 
strong and successful the Christian duty of providing hos- 
pitals for the wounded and defeated in life’s warfare; but 
do not ask them to forsake the field, and let the battle with 
ignorance and poverty be lost, while they nurse the idiot 
and the infirm! Uniformity of lot is one false guide-post 
pointing to Utopia, equality of reward is another. This 
kind of socialism has been built from above downward. 
Beginning with a “high priori” notion in his own limited 
thought, the socialist lets this house down from the clouds. 
He is disgusted with the dirty earth when he reaches it, 
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and calls it every manner of bad name. Then the common 
breezes of human reason and feeling blow upon that house, 
and, lo! where is it? There is no slightest reason why one 
should apologize for human nature to the socialistic theorist. 
The fault is in his own poor mind, his own narrow view. 

III. Actual human nature, as it has developed during 
its tens of thousands of years of life here on this solid earth, 
is, in all probability, a better piece of work than any or all 
of us could have made of it. Quite likely, its greatest ap- 
parent vices lie close to its most approved virtues. Selfish- 
ness is not far removed from a just self-respect; and self- 
denial would be impossible, were there no strong forces of 
individualism in us needing, not extirpation, but restraint. 
In their attack upon private property, the socialists make 
their worst blunder, and would lead mankind fatally astray 
from the right path to Utopia. The larger part of the human 
race is even yet destitute of that vigorous and edifying moral 
discipline which private ownership and respect for private 
ownership imply and demand. The virtues of care, fore- 
sight, and self-restraint which the accumulation of a modest 
competence requires of mankind, as a rule; the virtues of 
truth and honesty and regard for other men’s rights which 
the law of meum et tuum inculcates,— are very fundamental 
in manhood as it has been developed through long ages. A 
new moral type would need to be evolved, and very slowly 
evolved, if human nature were to be exposed to the relaxing 
influences of a socialistic régime wherein the plainest duties 
of to-day, such as thrift, foresight, and respect for the prop- 
erty rights of others, would have no reason for asserting 
themselves. 

The history of institutions, again, tells a false lesson if 
it has not indicated the parallel growth of the monogamous 
family and the right of private property. The apostles 
of free love and free lust naturally gravitate to the social- 
istic party. The burden of proof very plainly lies upon 
the socialist to show that the extinction of private property 
and the inevitable weakening thereby of certain virtues 
needful in civilized society would not bring about practical 
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sexual communism. The fact has certainly a little signifi- 
cance in this connection that a brother of Mr. Edward 
Bellamy is the enthusiastic author of a recent romance in 
which divorce is made so easy that it would not even re- 
quire the five minutes for which express trains were once 
said to stop at Indianapolis! Private property and the 
monogamous family —this latter the greatest conquest, 
Goethe said, which mankind has yet made over the savage 
—have their roots deep in the same soil of thought and 
sentiment. Neither has yet been disturbed but to the great 
injury of the other. It remains to be proved that commu- 
nism in sexual relations would not naturally accompany com- 
munism in property. 

IV. Utopia, if we may trust the experience of later cen- 
turies, does not lie in the direction of the political oligarchy 
or the bureaucracy which socialistic schemes necessarily 
imply. Nothing is more ludicrously infantile in recent 
American and English socialism than the innocence with 
which it sets aside the hard-won triumphs of the democratic 
sentiment, and all the careful systems of checks and balances 
which statesmen of the highest sagacity have seen to be 
necessary to the preservation of political freedom. Mr. 
Laurence Gronlund, for instance, waves his magic staff 
in air, and President, Senate, Supreme Court, disappear. 
State lines, State rights, and State responsibilities vanish ; 
and for the security of the individual against dictators or 
oligarchies we have Mr. Gronlund’s sweet assurance that all 
the precedents of tyranny will be reversed by means of the 
patent brake which he will invent. What comment on such 
statesmanship is needful ? 

Suppose that we introduce a little modesty in our prophecy 
of the millennium; suppose that we pay moderate respect 
to human nature as it is, and do not ask it to transform 
itself in fifty years or less; suppose we cease to lay out the 
road to Utopia at a right angle to the line of human prog- 
ress thus far. What, after all, do we desire for all men 
but the opportunities of ample and pleasurable life which 
a few men now have, thanks to ability, industry, persever- 
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ance, thrift, self-denial, and self-help, on the part of genera- 
tion after generation? Human progress were a weak thing, 
could not its pace be accelerated somewhat, thus allowing 
the means of education and material happiness for the 
majority to be multiplied at a rate beyond that of the past. 
But human progress were just as much a vain thing if its 
method could be changed at once, and moral tone be safely 
taken from it by the substitution of reliance upon the State 
for reliance upon individual faculty and personal virtue. 

. There was never a more purely mythological creation 
than the State of the American socialist,— omnipresent, 
omniscient, omnipotent. What the actual State is, with its 
strictly limited functions, we have only to use our eyes to 
see. The national civil service is abandoned as loot to 
political profligates. The American municipality in most 
cases is unable even to keep its streets clean. The man 
who has political sense will believe in a thorough reform 
of the civil service as one next step towards Utopia in Amer- 
ica, and the indispensable preliminary to such systems of 
municipal gas-works, electric light, street railways, and 
the like, as our English kin support with profit to the tax- 
payer. But, unless the civil service were taken out of poli- 
tics and into business, these new departments would become 
so many additional hot-beds of corruption. Ballot reform 
is another firm step towards the rational Utopia of a real 
representative government. A tariff for revenue, leading 
gradually to free trade and away from the paternalism of pro- 
tection, is another step. Reforms in methods of taxation, 
so that property-holders shall bear burdens in proportion 
to their ability, are advised by clear-headed and sagacious 
students. Whether these reforms shall take the shape of 
taxes on income, taxes on real estate alone, or taxes on 
legacies, direct or collateral, is a question for experts to 
decide. 

In another direction more of Utopia is already realized 
in Philadelphia, that city of workingmen’s homes, where 
co-operative building and loan associations have done their 
greatest work, than is likely to result from all the co-opera- 
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tive colonies that have been planted in California or else- 
where on socialistic principles. If working people were not 
so bent, in the present phase of civilization, on living in the 
city, the ideal of “three acres and a cow” would be a much 
more desirable Utopia than the most perfect system of tene- 
ment houses. But at present this bucolic doctrine converts 
but few; and we must preach the duty of the rich to build 
blocks of houses in the city, which shall be decent and 
comfortable, and, let it not be forgotten, a source of fair 
profit to the owner. 

The gradual extension of the principle of life insurance 
from the well-to-do to the so-called working classes is both 
easily practicable and eminently desirable. The workers 
with hand or brain who now toil ten or eleven hours a day 
or more will surely see some improvement in the proportion 
of labor to leisure in this generation. Every inventor is a 
conspirator to this end. In some trades a nine-hour day 
would be as profitable to the employer as the present ten- 
hour stint. Throughout the industrial world the tendency 
which the believers in Utopia should encourage is to fewer 
hours of labor. Neither here nor elsewhere, however, does 
the kingdom of heaven now come through legislation. It 
comes, and it comes slowly, far behind the hot pace of our 
desires, through hard work of hand and head, and that hard- 
est of experiences, the moral discipline of the will. To the 
working classes of to-day the advocate of Utopia has no 
more imperative message to deliver than the commandment 
of abstinence from intoxicating drink and the low pleasures 
of tobacco. The sums that could be saved in these two 
directions would in the United States plant a hundred thou- 
sand happy families every year in homes of their own, far 
more to be desired than the choicest corner lots in an 
impracticable Boston of the year 2000 a.p.! 

Thrift and temperance,— these be very rude and homely 
virtues, ye right worshipful doctors and illustrious grand 
masters of socialism, by the side of your airy castles of indo- 
lence and affluence, erected by act of Parliament! But, 
homely and rude as they are, they have done good work: 
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they have procured for mankind many solid comforts, their 
power is not yet exhausted, while your fantastic common- 
wealths have risen and disappeared by the dozen. I sympa- 
thize very heartily in the disgust of the working-classes, 
however, with preachers of temperance and thrift who come 
from homes of luxury in their intervals of devotion to fash- 
ionable society. There are many kinds of intemperance, 
and these preachers are often forcible examples of some of 
the worst. If interest on capital shall ever fall so low (as 
M. Charles Secrétan foresees, in his recent very rational 
picture of Utopia) that few families can live on it alone, and 
every person must have some gainful occupation, the ex- 
crescence of “ fashionable society ” would disappear from 
the social body, to the no small profit of mankind. Utopia 
will be brought a little nearer as the sex which is the more 
responsible for existing luxury is better educated and finds 
more delight than now in the things of the mind. The in- 
terest of womankind is vital in the strengthening of the 
family tie, which luxury on one side and a fanciful com- 
munism on the other attack insidiously. As women come 
to their appointed place in the social order, the conserva- 
tive forces will be strengthened which go to build up pri- 
vate homes, where comfort and peace prevail, rather than 
the luxurious hotels that are the ideal of the socialist’s 
imagination. 

The working solution of the labor problem which will 
bring the contending armies of employers and employed 
a long way on the high road to Utopia is contained in the 
word “co-operation.” Robert Owen, a man never to be 
named without honor, originated that system of co-oper- 
ative distribution which has had such a marvellous career 
in Great Britain, and has done so much to raise the whole 
level of the English working classes. But his schemes of 
communism failed. The co-operative store was a very 
plain and humble instrument of social regeneration; but it 
addressed self-interest directly, and its remarkable history 
shows how much such a business-like appeal to an entirely 
proper feeling will effect. New Lanark, New Harmony, 
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and Harmony Hall, on the contrary, invoked sentiments of 
supreme attachment to the general good, which are non- 
existent in the minds of most men, being, in fact, the rarest 
of feelings; and they collapsed. So has every considerable 
scheme of productive co-operation gone down, which has 
not, consciously and directly, appealed to the self-interest 
of all parties concerned. The French National workshops 
of 1848, which the Nationalists of 1890 so carefully forget 
to describe for their own encouragement, are but one in- 
stance out of many going to show that the most incom- 
petent workman is surely he whose wages are guaranteed 
by the State or otherwise, and who has no direct interest 
in increasing the quantity or improving the quality of his 
product. We shall be facing in the right direction, we 
shall walk solidly on the true path, if we put aside airy 
imaginations of the State as the sole director of labor, and 
resort to improved methods of paying wages, which are for 
the immediate and palpable profit of both parties, because 
they tend to bring about the closest partnership, raising 
the level of labor and leaving executive capacity free to do 
its appropriate work in the commercial field, instead of 
consuming itself in warfare with those of its own house- 
hold, the laborers, who could easily be made its firmest 
allies. 

M. Charles Secrétan, whose recent sketch of Utopia, M. 
Laveleye has said, “seems to answer very generally to the 
ideal foreseen for the future by those who have faith in the 
ulterior progress of the human race,” makes the citizen of his 
Utopia declare that the industrial operations of his time, in 
an undefined future, are divided between proper co-operative 
associations and profit-sharing firms. The system of indus- 
trial partnership, he explains, came to be a veritable life-pre- 
server for the employers in the increasing violence of indus- 
trial warfare. They generally adopted the system in simple 
self-defence. By means of the dividends on labor the work- 
men gradually obtained a controlling interest in the stock of 
many establishments in which they were employed. The 
former owners willingly became directors and managers, 
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and the entire profits of production were equitably divided 
among all. The workingmen were thus educated up to 
co-operation, as they have been in the houses of MM. 
Leclaire, Boucicaut, and Godin at the present day; and the 
employers were also educated, on their side, into a right 
idea of partnership with the hand-workers. Co-operation, 
profit sharing, and, in a few exceptional instances, the pres- 
ent wages system, unmodified, subsist side by side in M. 
Secrétan’s Utopia, the tendency being strongly towards 
co-operation as the ideal. 

The advocates of profit sharing rarely assume the prophet’s 
mantle, and venture to predict how important a réle is to be 
played in any near generation of the future by this improved 
form of the wages system; but, for one, I do not see the 
weak point in this reasoning of M. Seerétan, which has the 
indorsement of M. Laveleye. Ample time being allowed 
for its educating influence upon masters and men alike, 
industrial partnership appears likely to be an important and 
efficient factor in a not very distant Utopia. As with civil 
service reform, so with profit sharing, we may well love it for 
the enemies it has made. In this case, they are the extreme 
socialists; for nobody else so pours scorn upon industrial 
partnership as the Nationalist and the Socialist, Christian 
or unchristian. 

Beside this gradual reform in the method of industry, we 
may look with some confidence to such a development of 
electricity as a motive force, that workingmen will crowd 
less into the cities to live, and power may be supplied from 
central stations to many small shops. The factory system 
may even give place to some method of domestic produc- 
tion, if Dr. Siemens conjecture rightly, and the great build- 
ings for production of our day be vacated. 

M. Seerétan foresees that the State will in time become 
the one landlord, private ownership having for various rea- 
sons become undesirable. The State purchases landed prop- 
erty at a fair valuation and lets it. Agriculture is carried 
on by associations, these alone being able to furnish the 
large capital necessary for the scientific cultivation of the 
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soil which has become a necessity. For myself, I do not 
see so far as M. Secrétan in this direction; but property in 
land and personal property are evidently so different that 
the first might pass entirely into the hands of the State 
without serious injury to the second. 

There is no highway to Utopia, though the approaches be 
many. Utopia itself is a magical city that arises from its 
foundations and moves onward as we advance. Little re- 
spect for it could we have if it did not thus elude our 
hands,— as little, possibly, as we should feel for an unpro- 
gressive heaven, after a few days’ residence! None the less 
should our march be steadfast towards it over “the solid 
ground of Nature.” The philosophical city, ever becoming, 
but never finished, in constant flux from good to better, can 
fall into no such inanity as a final best. Our own civiliza- 
tion, imperfect though it be, is in many respects wonderful, 
beyond the scope of Sir Thomas More’s highest imagination. 
So in all probability will our fondest Utopia be put to 
shame by the reality of future days. But that reality will 
come sooner, not later, because of our conscious earnest 
striving ; for Utopia is a city 


“ Built of tears and sacred flames 
And virtue reaching to its aims.” 


NiIcHOLAS P. GILMAN. 
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SOME ITALIAN PATRIOTS. 


History records no period more nobly inspired than that 
of the unification of Italy. It had the enthusiasm of a cru- 
sade; and its victories were not only military, but also 
moral,— victories of abnegation and martyrdom. The usual 
selfishness ‘and inhumanity of conquest were utterly remote 
from the spirit of the Italian struggle against the rule of the 
stranger. It was a necessary epoch in the renewal of na- 
tional consciousness. It cleansed, strengthened, and welded 
together the Italian States by its smouldering fires of con- 
spiracy and its flashing flames of war. 

The languid, half-unconscious country had fallen into the 
hands of strangers. The Austrian and the Bourbon oppressed 
the people bitterly. Discontent began to stir everywhere. 
A sentiment of patriotism, sad, concealed, made up of long- 
ings and abnegations, reigned in all noble Italian hearts. 
Conspiracies were formed, some fantastic, others wiser, but 
alike in devotion to the death. The prisons were full of 
eminent men who suffered prolonged martyrdom with per- 
fect patience and fortitude. The “literature of resignation” 
which characterized the time was at rare intervals broken 
by a sharper ery of defiance. Patriotic verses were sung 
under the breath, or passed secretly from hand to hand in 
manuscript. The Austrian censors were everywhere; the 
walls had ears and eyes. Italy had reached its darkest hour, 
and.the dawn was not vainly invoked. The first breath of 
the free wind of reform 


“ That smites the forest and without restraint 
The branches rends, beats down and bears away,” 


was felt in Rome on the occasion of the amnesty proclaimed 
by Pio Nono. A universal rapture of fraternity and hope 
filled the city. As the historian Farini wrote, “When in 
Rome was spread the news of the pardon, and the humane 
words were read, it appeared as if there suddenly hung 
above the Eternal City a ray of Divine Love.” These hopes 
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were soon darkened, but the momentary illumination had 
not been wholly delusive. The Austrians kept watch upon 
the movements of Italy, with surprise and apprehension. 
Count Metternich exclaimed, “I expected everything, but 
I did not expect a liberal pope.” 

A long reactionary period followed. In Naples, the 
Duchies, the Pontifical States, and the Lombardo-Venetian 
territory, innumerable patriots bore witness in chains and in 
death to their love of country. A barbarous military despot- 
ism ruled in Lombardy and Venetia; and secret societies 
alone were mining the approaches for a new revolution. 
The Crimean War afforded Count Cavour the occasion for 
an alliance of Piedmont with the western powers against 
Russia. The alliance contained a new hope for the regen- 
eration of Italy. ‘ 

With the first day of the year 1859 arose a cloud as large 
as the hand of Napoleon III., menacing war between France 
and Austria. Vittorio Emanuele, in virile words, announced 
a national struggle, declaring that he desired “no other glory 
than that of being the first soldier of Italian independence.” 
The victory of Magenta, the liberation of Milan, the battles 
of Varese and Como, the tremendous confusion and costly 
success of Solferino, the peace of Villafranca which left 
Venetia in the hands of Austria, the resignation of Count 
Cavour, followed in rapid succession. Italy was dismayed 
by the terms signed at Villafranca; but “a tide of good 
sense,” to cite the royal expression, spread over the country. 
The abnegations of Vittorio Emanuele, constrained by 
superior force, were comprehended, and the trust of his 
people was confirmed. 

Cavour returned to the ministry, and with Farini and 
Ricasoli called upon the people of central Italy to vote 
upon the question of annexation to the constitutional mon- 
archy of Vittorio Emanuele. The plebiscite was unanimous 
in Emilia and the Romagna in favor of union. In Tuscany 
there remained a small minority in favor of a separate king- 
dom. Garibaldi sailed from Genoa, and hastened to Sicily, 
where, after defeating the Bourbon troops at Calatafimi and 
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Misilmeri, he entered Palermo, took possession in the name 
of Vittorio Emanuele, and proclaimed himself dictator. He 
then passed on to occupy Messina, crossed the strait, and 
was joyously received in Calabria. King Francis fled to 
Gaeta; and Garibaldi entered Naples. He gave the plebis- 
cite of the Two Sicilies into the hands of the king, and, refus- 
ing every reward, retired to his lonely Caprera. 

On the 18th of February, 1861, the first Italian Parlia- 
ment was opened. A month later the law was passed in 
virtue of which Vittorio Emanuele assumed for himself and 
his descendants the title of King of Italy. 

Count Cavour saw his desire, and died. His successor 
in the ministry was Baron Ricasoli. Italy was now recog- 
nized by nearly all the European powers and by the United 
States of America. 

The defeat of France by Germany in 1870 offered to the 
Italian government the opportunity to enter Rome. King 
Vittorio Emanuele wrote with his own hand to Pio Nono 
a letter entreating conciliatory measures, since it would be 
no longer possible to restrain the impatience of the people; 
but the pope was obstinate. During the next year, the seat 
of the Italian government was established at the Eternal 
City; and the king could say, “ After long trials, Italy is 
restored to itself and to Rome.” 

This brief summary will serve to recall the conditions and 
events of the period of preparation and action which restored 
and reunited Italy. In it four great names shine forth like 
suns,— Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, Vittorio Emanuele, 
prophet, crusader, statesman, and king. These splendid 
names have, however, been made familiar to the world; 
while others, less eminent, but by no means insignificant, 
are little known beyond their own country. With some of 
these, the volume by the Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco is occupied.* It presents a series of sympathetic 
and lively portraits studied in a variety of lights by the aid 
of many authorities, published and unpublished. The influ- 


*Italian Characters in the Epoch of Unification. By the Countess Evelyn 
Martinengo Cesaresco. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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ence of character upon public events has never been more 
strongly exemplified than in the history of Italian unifica- 
tion. Men widely diverse in descent, tradition, climate, and 
manners, joined in a common cause, and acted in harmony 
with the noblest ideals of patriotic endeavor and sacrifice. 
Among these, Baron Bettino Ricasoli is impressive by his 
austere and uncompromising integrity. He was a genuine 
Tuscan, with the strong individual family, city, and pro- 
vincial feeling which was so marked in the days of Guelfs 
and Ghibellines. For years he secluded himself with his 
young wife, on his estate at Brolio, for the purpose of edu- 
cating his only daughter, renouncing society in order to 
maintain undisturbed the crystallization of the child’s char- 
acter. He superintended with minute care the cultivation 
of his land, and interested himself in the material and moral 
welfare of the peasants. Upon his intensely patriotic mind, 
all the problems of his country, political, social, and eco- 
nomic, pressed for solution. When an imminent national 
crisis seemed to offer him an occasion for usefulness, he took 
office for the first time as Gonfalonier or Syndic of Florence, 
in the year 1847. The weak spirit of the Tuscan govern- 
ment was peculiarly antipathetic to him; he could have 
endured tyranny better. More than once he offered frank 
counsels to the Grand Duke through the ministry; and he 
was one of those who recalled Leopold to Tuscany after the 
brief republican experiment of 1849. But when the grand 
duke came again, with the Austrians behind him, Ricasoli 
retired from public life, regretting the two years of appar- 
ently useless separation from his daughter. “ Perhaps,” he 
wrote from Geneva, “the only way in which I can be of use 
to the country is by giving it a woman of noble character.” 
In 1851 he returned to Brolio, where the death of his wife 
and the marriage of his daughter left him solitary. In order 
to restore the balance of his mind, he entered upon a scheme 
for reclaiming a part of the Tuscan Maremma, fighting with 
that unseen foe, malaria, for possession of the marshland. 
More and more deeply convinced that the future of Italy 
depended upon unity, he honored the king of Piedmont as 
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“ the true, strong column of that land.” His national ideals 
were thorough and uncompromising; and he held Tuscany 
firm against flattering aspirations for autonomy. On March 
22, 1860, he had the satisfaction of reporting to Vittorio 
Emanuele the results of the plebiscite which brought the 
king two millions of new subjects. On several occasions 
afterward, Ricasoli assumed office, each time inspiring new 
confidence and strengthening the national credit. His last 
years passed quietly, until his death at Brolio in 1883. 

A type in contrast with the severe Florentine is the gen- 
tle, emotional, picturesque personality of the Neapolitan 
Luigi Settembrini. As a child, he felt and partly under- 
stood the undercurrent of rebellion against the rule of the 
stranger. He saw Carbonari flogged through the streets 
and his mother falling in a swoon for pity. When the Aus- 
trians were billeted in thé house, he might not wear his 
tricolor cockade. Such events deeply impressed him. 
While at school in a monastery, he became a devotee, and 
wished to assume the cowl. Then he wrote sonnets to a 
gentle eyebrow, and experienced the raptures and despairs 
common to emotional youth. In looking back upon these 
times, however, he aptly disparages the overwise natures 
who never pass through such madness. With a young Cala- 
brian friend, he formed a Giovine Italia association of two, 
justifying conspiracy as a protest against the Bourbon rule, 
“a negation of God erected into a system of government.” 
By the treachery of a priest, he was arrested and taken to 
prison, where a gendarme gave him the useful warning that 
“pen, ink, and paper are the three worst enemies of man.” 
For three years and a half, he remained in the prison of 
Santa Maria Apparente, comforted occasionally by a sight 
of his wife and babies, and writing down, with a tender 
abandonment of religious and affectionate rhetoric, his senti- 
ments as a patriot and the head of a family. A sentence of 
death was commuted into imprisonment in the galleys of the 
island of Santo Stefano, where the lowest criminals were 
confined in civil death. The moral and even the physical 
atmosphere was so foul that Settembrini would not speak in 
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it the pure name of his wife. To save his mind and soul 
alive, he occupied himself with translating Lucian. His 
letter from Santo Stefano to a member of the British lega- 
tion rejects the idea of petitioning for pardon. He imitates 
in sentiment and phrase the great letter of Dante in exile. 

In 1859, many patriots were released from the Neapolitan 
prisons; and, with others, Settembrini was placed upon a ship 
bound for New York. His son made his way into the ship 
disguised as a scullion to the negro cook, seized the command 
with pure audacity, and steered for Queenstown. In 1860, 
Settembrini, by a fortunate chance, went to Florence, where 
he was invited to be one of the delegation to offer the Nea- 
politan crown to Vittorio Emanuele. He became Professor 
of Italian Literature at the University of Naples, where he 
pronounced the elegant lectures which remain valuable as 
critical volumes, rather appreciative than analytic, and 
which close with a fervent tribute to Italy and prophecy 
for her future. In Settembrini is to be seen the best type of 
the Neapolitan, ardent, pious, sincerely sentimental, and 
half-consoled by the phrases which express truthfully ex- 
treme sorrows, with an innate optimism and a childlike 
sweetness and trust which oppression and suffering could 
neither change nor destroy. His last years were passed in 
the peace and joy of domestic and literary life. He died 
in 1877, at the age of sixty-four. 

With evident pride, not unpardonable, although a little 
too emphatic, the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco recounts 
the honorable record of her own family, which dates back- 
ward a thousand years in the annals of Brescia. Tradition 
has it that a certain Tebaldo, in the tenth century, was the 
founder of the family glories. He brought to his emperor 
the royal banner, with its pictured eagle stained with blood, 
and received as guerdon the right to bear as his coat of 
arms a red eagle on a golden ground. From him descended 
a long line of warriors and dignitaries, whose deeds are 
recorded in a catalogue which terminates with the name 
of Giuseppe Martinengo Cesaresco. In his early manhood, 
Martinengo had daily sight of the pallid prisoners who had 
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returned from Spielberg and Lubiana. These pathetic 
ghosts of former strength appealed irresistibly to the youth 
of Lombardy, and inspired them with the resolve to do their 
part when their time should come. The Lombard cities were 
full of feverish gayety. The Austrians promoted festivals 
and theatres, in order to divert the people from longings 
after liberty ; and the people accepted the distractions in a 
spirit subtly comprehended by Heine: “Italy sits elegiacally 
dreaming on her ruins; and, when she is at times suddenly 
awaked by the melody of a song, and springs wildly up, 
this sudden inspiration is not due to the song itself, but 
rather to the ancient memories and feelings which the song 
has awakened, which Italy has ever borne in her heart, and 
which now mightily gush forth. And this is the meaning 
of the wild tumult which you have heard in La Seala.” 

But, even while the Austrian commandant was scornfully 
planning a carnival at the theatre to amuse the Milanese, 
revolution burst forth. Lombardy tore off her gay domino 
and mask, and arose to war. The liberation of Brescia, 
where Martinengo lived, was accomplished with little blood- 
shed. With a hastily collected force, he went to Milan, 
arriving just too late to take part in the struggle of the 
famous five days. As colonel in command at Brescia, he 
was able to restrain the excesses of popular feeling, on 
one occasion even making himself the responsible personal 
escort of Prince Karl von Schwarzenburg from one end of 
the city to the other. He was active in the defence of 
Brescia against the “tiger” troops of General Haynau. 
Martinengo was one of the few citizens of Brescia excluded 
from amnesty. He remained in exile until 1856, when a 
general pardon permitted him to return without dishonor. 
He died in the bosom of his family at his ancestral home at 
Salo, in 1884, in well-deserved peace with himself and with. 
the world. 

On the 17th of March, 1848, Daniele Manin was freed 
from the prison over the Bridge of Sighs, and carried, pale, 
wild-haired, and in prison dress, upon the shoulders of the 
people to the great Piazza San Marco. There, under the 
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tricolor flying from the two giant flag-staves, he spoke to 
the citizens of Venice. ‘There are times,” he cried, 
“pointed out by the finger of Providence when insurrection 
is not only a right, but a duty.” That night the toesin of 
San Marco sounded for revolution. In a few days, Manin, 
almost unresisted, had taken the arsenal, and become presi- 
dent and then dictator of Venice. By the terms of the 
armistice of Salasco, Venice was given. over to Austria; 
and the city found itself in great distress at the end of the 
year. Its garrison consisted almost wholly of volunteers, 
and its resources were nearly exhausted. But the Vene- 
tians, of all classes, cast into the treasury their jewels and 
silver and gold plate. A young nobleman gave his palace ; 
a veteran, his painting by Leonardo da Vinci. Little chil- 
dren gave their toys, and went supperless in order to save a 
penny for their city. Meanwhile, they proudly instituted 
political festivals, and clung with passionate trust to Daniele 
Manin. After the defeat of the army of Vittorio Emanuele 
at Novara, the Austrians besieged Venice. The fury of war 
was aided by the sister furies of pestilence and famine. 
Nothing more could be done for Venice but to obtain for 
her honorable terms of capitulation. Manin sailed for 
France, where he passed three years of exile, giving lessons 
in the Italian language, and then died. He was a man of 
true heroic mould, and merited the statue which perpetuates 
in the Piazza di San Marco his brave assumption of the 
leadership of the Venetian citizens. 

Another of the Neapolitan group of patriots was Baron 
Carlo Poerio, of a Calabrian family. Minister to the crown, 
a man of social and mental prominence, and a patriot caught 
in an iniquitous snare, he was especially notable as one of 
the chief martyrs of Italian liberty. His brother, Alessan- 
dro Poerio, was poet and patriot; and their father, Giu- 
seppe, had known the darkness of the island prisons near 
Sicily. The Poerios, exiled to Germany, were permitted by 
a decree of Prince Metternich to return to Italy in 18238. 
Alessandro wrote in the Nwova Antologia magazine, just 
established at Florence. After taking part in an unsuccess- 
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ful scheme of General Pepe, he and others of the family 
returned to Naples. In 1848, Carlo Poerio became Minister 
of Public Instruction at Naples; but he gave up the posi- 
tion after a short experience of the difficulties of serving 
Italy under King Ferdinand. Alessandro went to aid the 
cause of Lombardy and Venice. The brothers were com- 
forted in all their struggles by the tenderness of an admira- 
ble mother. In their earnest discussions on the future of 
Italy, Alessandro was wont to reason like a soldier, Carlo 
like a statesman. In the first days of November, 1848, 
Alessandro Poerio was wounded by a shell as he followed 
the Austrians in their retreat through the sea-fog at Mestre, 
and died, loving Italy to his last breath. Some months 
later, Carlo was carried tu prison, where he was fettered to 
a common malefactor for seven years. Changed and now 
impassive in aspect, he returned to his mournful home to 
wait for the final peace, which was not long withheld from 
his weary spirit. 

Constance d’ Azeglio, a relative of the poet Alfieri, and 
wife of Roberto, the elder brother of the famous Massimo, 
is a good example of the part taken by Italian women in the 
long struggle for freedom. She wrote a voluminous series 
of letters to her son, Marquis Emanuele, who was acceptable 
at the Court of St. James as Sardinian and then Italian 
minister. These letters were published after her death, 
and they afford a full view of the beginnings of the national 
movement and the early appearances of characters destined 
to become prominent. The marquise lived at Turin, the heart 
of the Sardinian monarchy, which patriotically took every 
risk, even to that of losing its individual existence. She 
thoroughly held the common conviction that in union was 
strength for Italy. With her husband, she devoted herself 
to the care of the poor and suffering, assuming it as the 
plainest of natural duties. In her letters, she writes easily 
and elegantly of all that is going on,—balls and concerts, 
politics, household events. After incredible vacillations, 
King Carlo Alberto has signed the statute; and the mar- 
quise writes a rapturous postscript to one of her letters, and 
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hurries into the street to join the happy multitude. The 
disasters and successes of the campaign are related by her. 
She sketches Carlo Alberto riding his great bay horse, 
while the bullets of the defenders of Peschiera graze his 
cheek. She is puzzled by the character of Count Cavour, 
who seems to her by turns unsympathetic, terrible, and 
mad, but finally a man lonely in his greatness. In the 
year 1862, marquis and marquise went their way together 
into the world where (as he said) ‘“ there awaits us already 
so goodly a band of liberators.” Their bier was followed by 
the sincere blessings of the poor. 

Goffredo Mameli, the Sardinian poet, the devoted disciple 
of Mazzini, was the singer of the famous hymn of revolution, 
“Fratelli d’ Italia.” One sees him, with his delicate face 
and long, fair hair, as in 1847 he bore through the streets of 
Genoa the red, white, and green banner to be blest for the 
first time as the flag of Italian unity. His life was “simply 
his songs turned into action.” The critic Carducci has 
noted that never was there a bard of war so destitute of 
hatred, so little enamoured of war for war’s sake. Wounded 
in the siege of Rome by the French general Oudinot, he 
died in the Roman hospital; and, as Garibaldi wrote, “in 
his delirium he prophesied of his country.” 

Fra Ugo Bassi, born at Cento, passed his boyhood at 
Bologna. His emotional youth did not lack adventurous 
ambitions, mystic raptures, or a tender early romance. He 
seems the true type of the Italian religious nature, simple- 
hearted, a, curious mingling of the imaginative and the 
practical, patient, and fervently affectionate. When he en- 
tered upon his ministry, the people were deeply stirred by 
his sermons. In Palermo, he ministered to the patients in 
the cholera hospital, comforting them in body and in soul. 
In 1848, Bassi joined the erociati of Gavazzi, preaching the 
holy war of liberty. At the battle of Treviso, he received 
three wounds, which he would not allow to be dressed until 
he had imparted the last consolations of religion to General 
Guidotte. During his long convalescence, he won the hearts 
of all by his gentleness and sweetness of soul. In March, 
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1849, he joined Garibaldi, preaching to the legion in churches 
or in the open, and adored by officers and soldiers. He was 
taken prisoner by the Austrians, and was shot by them, 
praying for the forgiveness of his enemies. Unknown hands 
strewed with flowers the grave where he was laid, and le- 
gends gathered around it before the moss had time to grow 
there. 

The brave Nino Bixio dashes into history a mere lad, 
when he seizes the bridle of King Carlo Alberto’s horse, 
and cries to him, “Sire, cross the Ticino, and we are all 
with you.” He had run away to sea at the age of thirteen. 
Later, he entered the marine and then the merchant service. 
Everywhere he was courageous, brilliant, and impatient of 
restraint. In 1849, he was Garibaldi’s orderly, and took 
part in several battles. When leisure permitted, he devised 
plans for restoring the ancient commerce of Genoa. He 
started a newspaper, to advocate the temporary military 
dictatorship of Piedmont, still entreating the crown to lead 
on. When Vittorio Emanuele declared war, Bixio again 
followed Garibaldi, and superintended the embarkation of 
the Mille from Genoa for Quarto and Marsala, whence 
they proceeded to the conquest of Calatafimi, Misilmeri, 
and Palermo. Bixio then embarked with his division for 
the capture of Reggio Calabria, distinguishing himself at 
the battle of Volturno, where he defended Maddaloni with 
his sole arm. In twelve hours after the attack of the Bour- 
bons upon Bixio’s position, Garibaldi could telegraph to 
Naples, “ Victory all along the line”; and the Two Sicilies 
were free. Nino Bixio had won the proud name of Secondo 
dei Mille, of which Garibaldi was first. As a deputy from 
his city of Genoa, General Bixio was greatly honored for 
his candor and his strong sense. In 1866, he was again in 
command of a superbly disciplined division, which found no 
opportunity to distinguish itself. In 1870, he was at the 
gates of Rome, having entered Civita Vecchia without firing 
ashot. Bixio’s military and political work was now done, 
and he returned to his old projects for reviving Genoese 
trade upon the high seas. He died in 1873, on board his 
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ship, the ‘“ Maddaloni,” off the coast of Sumatra, whither 
he was commissioned to convey some Dutch troops. It is 
not certain that Genoa has possession of his ashes, but the 
true monument of Nino Bixio is Italy’s remembrance. 

The Cairoli, mother and sons, are sympathetic figures in 
the history of Italian liberty. The young men, Benedetto 
and Ernesto, were members of the Mazzinian society, Gio- 
vine Italia, working ardently in their city of Pavia and later 
in exile. With their younger brothers, Luigi and Enrico, 
they were in active service in the Alpine volunteer force. 
Even the little Giovanni, too young to shoulder a musket, 
was not too young to speak his mind or to be thrown into 
an Austrian prison. The heroic Adelaide had cause to 
grieve for her sons,— Ernesto fallen at Como, Luigi dead of 
fever bred in the marshes of Cosenza, Benedetto and Enrico 
wounded. Garibaldi, in his address to the women of Sicily, 
cited Adelaide Cairoli as an example to them. In 1866, 
Enrico Cairoli fell in a forlorn hope that was smuggling 
arms across the Roman line; and, in the same expedition, 
Giovanni received wounds which caused his lingering death 
at the age of twenty-five. Benedetto alone, of all the Cai- 
roli, lived to a ripe age, comforted by the affection of wife 
and friends. Of Adelaide Cairoli, the mother of these men, 
the great praise is that she was thoroughly a woman, .with- 
out desire of public name, and calm in her confidence that 
her sacrifices would be rewarded by the renewal of Italy. 
She had. taught her children to be patriots, and she bore 
with patience the consequences of her heroic teaching. 
What a thrill of joy would have been hers, could she have 
foreseen that her Benedetto would save King Umberto from 
the dagger of an assassin at Naples, receiving himself the 
blow intended for his sovereign! In the summer of 1889, 
he died tranquilly at the royal villa of Capodimonte, hon-. 
ored as the worthy representative of a family of patriots 
who had known how to live and how to die for Italy. 


E. CAVAZZA. 
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COUNT TOLSTOI AND THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 


Count Leo Tolstoi’s Areutzer Sonata brings him once more 
prominently before the public mind. It may not be amiss to 
inquire again what estimate we should form of the famous Rus- 
sian as a teacher of this generation. In the added light which 
this new volume sheds upon his philosophy of life, what place 
shall we assign him among the leaders of human thought? 
What shall we say of his right to be ranked among the seers and 
to become our guide towards that better human society which, 
having been the dream of prophetic minds in the past, is to-day 
engaging so much serious thought and effort ? 

This new book, dealing in the popular form of narrative with 
the problem of the relation of the sexes, is marked by the same 
unconventional freedom of expression and the same vigor and 
individuality of thought which have made Tolstoi’s earlier works 
famous. Whatever estimate we may make of his value as a 
teacher, we must recognize the power of his mind. We may dis- 
sent from his opinions, we may question his conclusions, we may 
wholly reject his interpretation of life; but we may not question 
his dramatic power, or fail to discover in each production of his 
pen the expression of a large and noble personality. Whether 
we accept the teaching or reject it, we must honor the teacher 
for his sincerity and greatness of heart, his courage and freedom 
from conventionalism and cant. This singular honesty, setting 
itself to actualize its theories of self-denial, has made Tolstoi the 
heroic figure that he is, and has led certain well-intentioned 
people, who are far enough from making his example the rule of 
their own procedure, to pay him prophetic honors. We suspect 
that too many other admirers have sought, through laudation and 
hero-worship, to make atonement to their own souls for a lack of 
simplicity and sobriety in their lives. 

The idea that the soul is rightfully supreme over the body and 
the senses is by no means new. Plato, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, as well as Jesus, taught it; and our own Emerson 
has worked it out with all the splendor of his spiritual genius. 
But Tolstoi does not stop with this. He teaches not only that 
the soul is supreme, but that it must reject the body. He has 
wrought into a new texture the old monkish, ascetic idea of the 
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antithesis of body and soul. Much older than Christianity, this 
conception carries us back, could we but trace it, to the earliest 
spiritual aspirations of the race, It interprets literally the say- 
ing, “It is good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt rather 
than having two hands or two feet to be cast into the eternal 
fire. If, therefore, thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast 
it from thee.” Asceticism is a natural protest of man’s higher 
nature against the tyranny of the lower, a protest which nowhere 
voices itself with more power than in Paul’s dramatic delinea- 
tion in the seventh chapter of Romans. Tolstoi’s philosophy is 
simply the unbending application of this idea to every-day life, 
wrought out under the leadings of his own peculiar genius, and 
landing us, in the Arewtzer Sonata, upon a plane where the 
conditions of physical life fall short and the race must perish. 
Thus the struggle of life will end in the destruction of the fittest, 
—a new rendering of the central law of evolution. 

With difficulty does one educated in the world of modern 
ideas and the science of our age come at the intellectual stand- 
point of a man who seriously propounds such a philosophy of 
life. We should hesitate to treat the utterances of Posdnicheff 
as embodying the views of Tolstoi, did not the count’s other writ- 
ings base themselves on the same philosophy and lead towards 
this conclusion. Certainly, no writer who takes life seriously 
would deal with these matters in any but a sincere spirit. We 
cannot therefore think that the author of the Avreutzer Sonata has 
put into the mouth of the character whose words constitute the 
substance of the book, and stand without contradiction or rebuke, 
ideas with which he has no sympathy himself, and which are out 
of line with his own convictions. 

Like many other persons, Count Tolstoi sees the evils of society 
much more clearly than he sees the remedy. How many re- 
formers the world has seen who have attempted to throw away 
the past, with all its accumulation of habit, opinion, and social 
institutions, counting it all worthless, that they may introduce 
a new law and a new order! In the religious world, we have 
this idea frequently applied to individuals and to nations. In 
social reform, it is the too common method. But, permeated as 
modern thought is by the central conception of evolution, the 
time has passed when such notions are likely to bear sway to any 
considerable extent among thoughtful people. 

Human nature is not a thing which can be pulled to pieces, 
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and the half of it we may deem evil thrown away. Human nat- 
ure is a single nature, and all its essential faculties and powers 
“agree in one.” Wrong appertains to direction and proportion 
rather than to man’s essential nature. True life lies in the har- 
monious unfolding and satisfaction of all our powers,—not in 
suppressing some, while others are stimulated to a tropical devel- 
opment, True life is circular, many-sided, with a wide corre- 
spondence. . Our right adjustment to our fellows, important as it 
is, cannot be best reached by the neglect of right adjustment to 
many things seemingly of a lower order. A life devoted to 
luxury is misguided and unsatisfying, but so is the life which 
despises beauty and the higher range of comforts. “The great 
soul,” says Emerson, “does not ask to dine nicely and sleep 
warm”; yet there is no virtue in dining coarsely and sleeping 
uncomfortably when, without sacrifice of virtue, one could as 
well “dine nicely and sleep warm.” While it is a poor virtue 
that is the slave of luxuries and fine surroundings, it is also a 
poor virtue that does not know how to serve one’s self with them, 
or that perversely prefers mean things to fine things, with the 
notion that there is virtue in such a choice. A low kind of cour- 
age there may be, but no virtue. There is nothing admirable in 
dressing without taste and living in bare and unpleasing apart- 
ments ; in fact, there is inexcusable vice in so doing. Our sur- 
roundings certainly help to form our characters, as we help to 
form our surroundings. The love of the beautiful is one of the 
most refining and salutary elements of our nature. In the larger 
acceptance of the term, “the beautiful ” includes all virtue; and 
the doctrine of the unity of man and the unity of nature leads us 
to believe that the neglect of outward beauty must result in the 
loss of beauty within. 

The doctrine of the renunciation of the world has always led to 
a distorted and emasculated virtue. The world is not to be re- 
nounced: it is to be righted. The human body should not be 
trampled on, but cared for, and made a fit temple of the indwell- 
ing divinity. There is no such irrepressible conflict between 
body and soul as the ascetics imagine. The divergence is not to 
be ended by exterminating the one or the other, but by rightly 
adjusting both. There is no such persistent conflict, again, be- 
tween self and “our neighbor” as many imagine. In the final 
solution, it will be seen that the good of the individual and the 
good of society as a whole are wrought out along the same lines, 
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complementing each other. There are situations in which the 
individual must sacrifice himself to the nation or the race. Such 
cases, however, are not the rule; and, in civilized society, they 
become fewer and fewer. We should understand clearly that 
the self-sacrifice ordinarily demanded by duty is not self-destruc- 
tion or the denial of any essential faculty or power of our nature, 
physical or mental, but the denial of an ignorant, perverse self- 
ishness, springing from want of intelligent altruism and sympa- 
thy. We must rate the great Russian comparatively low as a 
teacher of our age for the reason that he seems to be wholly 
dominated by the false philosophy of life we have been repre- 
hending. 

Drawing nearer to the special doctrine of the Kreutzer Sonata, 
we find in Posdnicheff a man who, by his own account, was from 
the first sensual, wanting in good sense, and singularly unsus- 
ceptible to the educational influences of experience. Embittered 
and conscience-smitten, he pours out his hatred of all that has 
conspired to wreck his happiness upon things evil in themselves 
and upon things which have been evil to him because of his 
stupid misuse and perversion of them. It may be said that his 
ideas are harmonized with his character for artistic ends. This 
is true; but, since these ideas are the burden of the book, stand 
without protest, and are quite in keeping with the Tolstoian 
philosophy of life, they must be taken as the teaching of the 
author. 

This Posdnicheff will not believe in any love between man and 
woman other than a passing fancy, which is a mere animal pas- 
sion. If this were true, we might agree with him that the only 
proper relation between the sexes, considered from any point of 
view above the animal, is the Platonic. The race might as well 
perish. But there is a higher love; and the remedy for existing 
evils is not self-annihilation, but a truer humanity, with finer 
feelings, higher intelligence, and a purer heart. Carnal relations 
without the moral bond may be as vile as Posdnicheff believes 
them, but the attraction that depends in some measure upon 
charm of person and manner is not in itself the accursed thing 
which he imagines. Not a merely bestial element, it ranges 
upward, complementing our love of the beautiful in all its other 
forms, and especially our love of mental and moral excellence. 
To marry a woman who is in every way uncongenial, falling a 
victim to “curled hair and a well-fitting jersey,” is simply playing 
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the fool. Without doubt, many others besides Posdnicheff have 
been guilty of such folly; but, in such a case, only a hopeless 
brute could live with a wife, sharing with her all the dear asso- 
ciations of home life and parentage, without developing an at- 
tachment which would become a “moral bond.” Posdnicheff 
charges nothing against his wife. He did not love her. She 
did not love him. If he had not been so much a beast, she 
would have learned to love him; for it is the law of woman’s 
nature to give her heart with herself,—certainly, this is true 
when the father of her children is concerned, 

The simple fact of this whole matter is that for a true union 
of man and woman there must be physical, mental, and moral 
attraction, re-enforced with that spirit of helpfulness which is 
the crowning grace of all love. The true union of man and 
woman is thus complete; and in this full circle of love there is 
no element base, ignoble, or unessential. The definition of con- 
jugal love which Posdnicheff controverts is by no means perfect. 
“The preference of one man or one woman to the exclusion of 
all others” is not the main or even the essential element of con- 
jugal affection. Let it rather be defined as the delight and sat- 
isfaction which each finds in the other in the relation of mar- 
riage faithfully and loyally maintained,— the knitting together of 
two who seek to find, each in the other, the completion of their 
being, and to be, each to the other, the completion of that being. 
There are evils enough which grow, directly or indirectly, out of 
the mal-adjustment of the sexes; but a soured and brutal Posdni- 
cheff is not the man to right them: he is not by any means 
one whom good taste would set to discourse to the public upon 
them. Nevertheless, as in other works of Count Tolstoi, the 
evils of society, especially of European and Russian society, are 
here vividly set before us and in all their hatefulness. The 
world will not find in his life and writings a broad and sound 
interpretation of life, but measureless suggestion for reflection 
and self-correction. We cannot fail to regret that, with this 
powerful delineation of the evil, we do not find a broad, intelli- 
gent, and constructive conception of life, an idea less negative 
and more affirmative, moving steadily on the line of the world’s 
real life and wholesome development. 

F, O, Eearxston. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


CONGREGATIONAL AND EPISCOPALIAN. 


Our correspondent who writes of Church Extension on a fol- 
lowing page would take more steps towards an Episcopalian ritual 
than the genius of Congregationalism seems to us to warrant. It 
is true that many Unitarian Congregational churches have, of 
late years, adopted simple liturgical features in public worship 
to their profit. So long as these changes serve to bring the 
whole congregation (the minister is one of them) to worship to- 
gether, in song, in reading, and in prayer, they are in the true 
line of evolution of the Congregational principle. That the 
minister of our church, who is a prophet, not a priest, should be 
at liberty to-read noble prayers, sanctified by centuries of use, 
when the Spirit does not move his own mind, is surely well. 
But it is not well to decry free prayer, as some would do, to 
imitate, consciously, the details of Episcopalian worship, and 
to fall into the priestly dialect and tone. It is not well for the 
Unitarian to try to develop religion on two quite different lines 
at the same time. The result would probably be that the Con- 
gregationalists, on one side, and the Episcopalian Church, on the 
other, would draw off consistent worshippers and _ believers, 
leaving to the Unitarian Church a doubtful office. The English 
Unitarian organization to which our correspondent alludes is 
a single extreme example of ritualism, and its success or failure 
is still to be seen. For our own part, when we would look upon 
picturesque worship, we go to the Church of the Advent in this 
city, and are not disposed to deny the helpfulness of such wor- 
ship to many minds. Butsuch minds have not made the strength 
of the Unitarian Church so far; and it remains to be proved that 
the “Holy Table” with an embroidered cloth, and the reredos 
with the cross against it, are natural or desirable developments 
of the religion which Channing and Parker and Emerson taught. 
The prophets of the soul have never concerned themselves 
greatly about ecclesiastical furniture. To place emphasis upon 
this is to forsake the main line of spiritual Christianity. 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Unitarian anniversary meetings, Kast and West, American 
and English, have come and gone again. As compared with 
former seasons, these gatherings have not been strikingly brill- 
iant, nor have they revealed any new forces likely to disturb the 
even and consistent development of the denomination’s thought 
and life. Our Unitarian movement is undoubtedly in a very 
practical stage of organization now, of the truth upon which the 
body as a whole has virtually united in the freedom of the Spirit. 
The teaching of Mr, Gannett’s sermon before the Western Con- 
ference on the Higher Unitarianism has been familiar doctrine 
in the Kast for years. Dr. Hale’s address on the Church of the 
Holy Spirit, which touched the high-water mark of Anniversary 
Week, and Rev. J. C. Street’s earnest sermon before the British 
and Foreign Association carry this teaching on to the practical 
test of our right to existence as a religious body. “ We have 
got to show whether we can bring in the kingdom of God 
better than other people. Every church will say that it seeks 
this in a fashion; but it is the one and only thing that we can 
say that we exist for, we have nothing else before us.” These 
words of Dr. Hale cannot sink too deeply into our hearts and 
minds. Any “policy,” Eastern or Western, which divides good 
men instead of uniting them, shows some essential wrongness 
or unfitness to the time, Absorption in the details of church 
architecture or Sunday services evinces blindness to the great 
movements of thought and philanthropy. Unitarians have not 
been wont to lag behind other men of religion in dealing with 
the real questions of the day. To one who surveys the field of 
civilization in this year of grace with a discerning eye, it can 
hardly appear to be the indispensable thing that we have a for- 
mula of fellowship technically correct, a statement of belief elab- 
orately defined, or a service beautifully worded and ceremonially 
exact. These are minor matters in the true Church of the Holy 
Spirit. That Holy Spirit is the spirit that would know the 
truth and do righteousness beautifully and lovingly, very sure 
that the spirit is the main matter. It is more important that the 
Unitarian Church lead in a true understanding and right adjust- 
ment of any one of a dozen great social questions of the time 
than that it thresh and rethresh Western issues. The Tuesday 
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morning discussion in Tremont Temple, wherein both parties 
displayed an admirable spirit, has doubtless helped to clear the 
air. But solvitur ambulando is a better remedy, as Rev. Mr. 
Savage well intimated. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CREED. 


The great meeting of the Presbyterian Church at Saratoga 
resulted in a victory for the friends of revision. The appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the details means that the 
reformation is not going backward. When we consider for how 
short a time the revision movement has been going on, and how 
destitute of great leaders it has been, its success is especially 
gratifying. Another year of thought and discussion will probably 
result in a revision more logical and searching than one made 
now would be. One by one the great denominations are coming 
up to the true standing-ground of the righteousness, truth, and 
love which a pure Christianity has always meant in actual life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PAUL AND DAVID. 


To the Editor of the Unitarian Review: 


In the Review for May, the Rev. John Tunis takes me to task for say- 
ing that “the Unitarian doctrine of human nature, which insists upon 
its dignity and grandeur, is to Paul’s Epistles in a relation of antagonism 
pure and simple.” That “such a conclusion would sharply repel the 
average orthodox reader” I have little doubt. In the sermon from 
which my words are quoted, I was not engaged in “ making easier in. 
any way the passage to liberal Christianity” of the said reader. I was 
summoning my Unitarian brethren to a more absolute sincerity. But 
Mr. Tunis says that my conclusion is “ not at all representative of Unita- 
rian belief.” He may be right. It is, however, the conclusion of the 
Rey. E. H. Hall (Unitarian Review, December, 1887), who stands high 
among our scholars; and*it would appear to be the conclusion of Dr. 
Martineau, who is, on the whole, perhaps, about as representative a 
Unitarian as could be found. It so happened that I laid down Dr. 
Martineau’s new volume, The Seat of Authority in Religion, to take up 
the Review; and, returning to it, I came almost immediately on his 
account of Paul’s doctrine of human nature. It is as follows: — 

“ Whether aware of his wretched fate or not, man is subjected to sin 
by the very constitution of his nature. If simply disposed of by his 
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uppermost impulses, he cheerfully goes into all that is unrighteous. If 
he ‘assent to the rule of right that it is good,’ and ‘even delight in the 
will of God after the inward man,’ still, alas! it makes no difference; 
for this is only vision, not power. ‘He finds another law in his members 
warring against the law of his mind and bringing him into captivity,’ so 
that he cannot cease from sin, and is tied to ‘a body of death.’ Nor is 
it merely the appetites of sense that drag him down to what he secretly 
despises. They not only tyrannize over what he does, but mingle a venom 
with what he thinks, and give rise to the whole brood of selfish greeds 
and hates,— strife, envy, jealousy, suspiciousness, revenge. So that from 
the hot-bed of cdp& the taint universally spreads and covers the whole 
surface of life with a rank growth of poison-plants. Before a being 
thus constituted, the Divine Will itself is exhibited in vain.” (p. 385.) 

And again : — 

“The Pauline gospel universalized sin, and made it dreadful by link- 
ing it with death, but, attaching it as an irresistible attribute to all flesh, 
so as to be inborn in all the children of Adam, reduced it to a constitu- 
tional necessity, to be deplored with the sigh of the slave rather than 
the tears of the penitent, and, regarding it as equally present with 
its entail of moral penalty, whether the act is of blind instinct or of 
conscious wrong, expelled it from the moral province altogether, and 
planted it among the sequences of objective phenomena.” 

Of course Mr. Tunis may be prepared to set aside Dr. Martineau’s 
exegesis as rash and untenable; but, if this fruit of old age is sound and 
ripe, I do not see how any one can think my phrase, which Mr. Tunis 
quotes, too strong. Such plain speaking may not attract the orthodox. 
That is of less importance than to state the simple truth. 

In the same article, Mr. Tunis brings an accusation of irreverence 
against radical Unitarianism in its treatment of the Bible and the promi- 
nent personalities that it presents. I had myself imagined that our radi- 
cal Unitarians had brought to the study of the Bible a more lively sym- 
pathy than their conservative brethren. It has not been because of 
anything destructive that they have been drawn to such interpretations 
as those of Kuenen and Reuss and Wellhausen. It has been because 
these are grandly constructive, substituting an organic unity for a 
mechanical agglomeration. I do not believe it is true that there is “a 
marked decrease of interest . ..in the Psalms, whose sentences are 
woven into our language, and in the prophets, whose inspiration has 
again and again turned the edge of the sword in the battle for liberty.” 
The conception of prophecy has undergone a radical change, but from 
prediction to the demand for righteousness as the true service of Je 
hovah is only an ascent. To discriminate the Psalms and to prefer 
their aspirations to their maledictions is not to make less of them. To 
dissociate them from David’s personality is to do them no irreverence. 
Would Whittier’s poems be less honored as anonymous than as the work 
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of Andrew Jackson or of Aaron Burr, with whom they are less incongru- 
ous than the Psalms often are with David? I fail to see the ‘‘ moral gran- 
deur” of his figure by which Mr. Tunis is entranced, or to be convinced 
that “in character he was above the greatest” of the leaders whose 
names Mr. Tunis jumbles together. However “mightily’’ orthodox 
believers may “resent any least disrespect offered” to King David, I 
hold that we shall best serve the cause of reverence by frankly acknowl- 
edging that he was a man without morals and without religion, “an 
unscrupulous bandit,” both treacherous and lecherous, of exceptional 
cruelty in a cruel time, a master of “the doubtful art of profiting by 
every crime while not committing any.’”” Where Mr. Tunis names him 
with Charlemagne and Alfred and Washington, I would name him with 
Herod the Great and Nero and Alexander VI. and Louis XI. and 
Henry VIII.,—less able than some of these, but more vicious. Onur 
best use of such a character, it seems to me, is to show how thinly his 
superficial success disguises his essential baseness. 

Is it not Mr. Tunis who is in “the house of bondage,’ — bondage 
to traditional notions, to artificial admirations, to names that do not 
connote realities? I think so; and I think he shows a painful lack of 
intellectual seriousness when he talks of the Bible as “the direct mes- 
sage of a personal God.” I simply cannot understand how any one who 
has had his opportunities for study can be so perverse in his construc- 
tion of the facts or so careless in his use of terms. 

Joun W. CHApwWIcK. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


To the Editor of the Unitarian Review : 


In the discussion of Christian unity by members of the Episcopal 
Church, the Unitarian denomination is often referred to in a sympa- 
thetic and friendly manner, which does not seem to be entirely unrecip- 
rocated. As a member of that denomination, I venture to speak for 
those more conservative Unitarians who do not care to break with all 
the wholesome traditions of the past and to follow extremists in the 
direction of simple ethical culture. 

So far as outward observances go, the last half-century has seen many 
things which pertain to the Episcopal Church adopted by those not of 
its communion. The greater festivals are very generally observed, and 
each return of the Lenten season shows a larger number of appropriate 
‘services for a season of special spiritual devotion. In this growing 
use of the Christian Year outside the Episcopal Church, the Unitarian 
denomination takes the lead. There is no need to dwell upon the num- 
ber of Unitarian congregations which use a liturgical form of service. 
Two, at least, in Boston use a form which is practically a slight revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer; and in many others the liturgical 
element is more or less pronounced. 
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Naturally, the Puritan dislike of ritual is still dominant in this coun- 
try; but, in England, where the traditions of the Established Church 
have a certain pervasive influence, there is less objection in Unitarian 
circles to what is popularly known as ritualism. One must so judge by 
the following extract from the Quarterly Journal of the Guild of the 
Good Shepherd, an English Unitarian publication: “The Holy Table 
should be placed against the wall of the chancel or apex of the Church. 
It should be covered with a cloth, as richly embroidered with suitable 
designs as possible. Behind the Table should be a reredos of carved 
stone or wood or a piece of embroidery. Against this, in the middle of 
a narrow shelf, should stand a Cross.” Matching this English senti- 
ment, the suggestive article by Rev. John Tunis, entitled “A Door of 
Utterance,” in the Unitarian Review for October, 1889, makes a strong 
plea for that proper use of dignified and beautiful symbolism which 
shall help the congregation to lift up their hearts in the worship of the 
Almighty. Why, indeed, should Unitarians fear to use the cross in 
their worship? Do not we claim to be Christians, and is not the cross 
the common emblem of Christian salvation? Why should we hesitate 
to bow at the name of Jesus? Have we not explicit Scriptural warrant 
for so doing? And, whatever we may consider the nature of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, we do, I think, believe them to be of divine institu- 
tion: If we hold this to be the case, why is it unthinkable that they 
should be — not exclusively, but yet truly — channels for the communi- 
cation of divine grace? 

There is one fundamental point, at least, on which Episcopalians and 
Unitarians can agree,— that the Christian Church is not a mere cloister 
in which saints may hide themselves in a selfish seclusion from the 
world which needs their aid, but that it is a great temple, “a house 
of prayer for all nations,” whose gates stand open night and day, and 
whose courts are for the refuge of sinners as well as the refreshment of 
saints. Surely, the Puritan conception of a church which shall contain 
none except saints is founded on the law rather than the gospel, and 
has its logical outcome in that cold and self-righteous Pharisaism 
which Christ denounced, and which is contrary to his own declarations : 
“They that are whole need not a physician, but- they that are sick.” 
“T came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” 

It is no part of my purpose to ignore the great differences which 
exist between Episcopalianism and Unitarianism. The doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession underlies the whole claim of Episcopacy. So far 
as the historic succession is concerned, it must be admitted that the 
clergy of the Episcopal Church are in it and that the Unitarian clergy 
are not. The controversy is not as to the historic fact, but as to the 
conclusions which are drawn from the admitted premises; and yet even 
here there may be a common ground on which both parties may meet 
in the interest of Christian unity. By whom do Unitarians consider 
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that their ministers were called to their ministry? Clearly, by none 
other than the Almighty. Does not the implied teaching of the Episco- 
pal Church give the same answer? Assuredly, unless the words “ Holy 
Ghost” and “Lord Jesus Christ” are used in a different sense in the 
Ordinal from that which belongs to them anywhere else in the services 
of the Episcopal Church. But Unitarians object to the assumption 
which the words “receive the Holy Ghost” seem to imply. Is there 
not, however, an alternative form, equally binding, in which this phrase 
is omitted? It is true that both forms end with what is popularly 
regarded as the Trinitarian formula; but that formula is used by Uni- 
tarian ministers in administering baptism. The word “Spirit” may 
be substituted for “Ghost,” but the most persistent hair-splitter would 
scarcely claim that the two words were not synonymous. If both 
parties are agreed that the calling is from the Almighty, why may not 
the Episcopal Church be content with emphasizing the historic fact of 
the succession, leaving the candidates for holy orders free to hold their 
own opinions as to whether Episcopal ordination confers or does not 
confer any especial grace; and, in that case, why may not the Unitarian 
clergy consent to receive such ordination in the interest of decency, 
order, and Christian unity? The writer is glad to know that this exten- 
sion of the Episcopal office has not been thought wholly impracticable 
by one clergyman at least, of the Episcopal Church. 

It is when we pass from the form of church government to more 
strictly doctrinal matters that the greatest difference between the two 
parties appears. We find Episcopalians and all those denominations 
popularly called “Orthodox” practically at one as to the chief points 
of doctrine, and the Universalist and Unitarian denominations united 
in direct opposition to those conclusions. The Episcopal Church, how- 
ever, admits its lay members —though not its clergy — on the basis 
of the Apostles’ Creed, which antedates the Council of Nica and the 
whole Trinitarian controversy. Unitarians may regret that the latest 
council of the Episcopal Church should have given additional promi- 
nence to the creed commonly known as the Nicene; but they are con- 
tent to watch for a while the steady moyement in that Church 


“Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent,”’ 


remembering, also, those Churchmen who, in the earlier days of this 
country, omitted both the Athanasian and the (so called) Nicene Creeds 
from the Prayer Book, not in the spirit of schism, but in the desire for 
Christian unity. Although they were obliged to readmit one of those 
creeds in order to obtain Episcopal ordination, the one which Unitarians 
consider the more objectionable was dropped finally, and, we may hope, 
forever. The Thirty-nine—or, rather, the Thirty - eight — Articles 
remain; but it is not easy to see why the Episcopal Chureh should 
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insist upon their retention, seeing that they are not the outcome of any 
General Council, but were framed by Henry VIII. to suit his own 
policy, so that their conception was rather political than theological. 

What answer shall be given to those persons who ask in good faith: 
“What is the use of Christian unity? All Christian congregations are 
equal before the law, and public opinion is friendly to all of them. 
What is the need of a closer union?” It will not do to give the 
Churchman’s answer, that to be apart from the Church is to be guilty 
of the sin of schism. The tendency of Puritan tradition is to make 
schism a virtue rather than a fault. Apart from this, however, there 
are two arguments which may be urged on behalf of Christian unity,— 
its desirableness, on the ground of economy both in money and labor, 
and its necessity, on account of the stand which has been taken by the 
Church of Rome. 

I. On the score of economy. I know a city of some twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants, in which one of the smaller Protestant denominations 
is struggling to support four churches. One would accommodate all the 
members of that denomination in the city, who might then, possibly, be 
able to pay the pastor a fair salary. What is the present arrangement 
but a waste of money and effort ? But as long as there is no one who, 
by virtue of his official position, can take any steps to remedy this 
absurd state of things, the waste in money and labor will probably go 
on indefinitely. Then there is the great work of foreign missions, which 
has proved the. most real bond of union between the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational churches. It might seem that all the Trinitarian denom- 
inations, at least, could unite in this work, making its administration 
at once efficient and economical. Surely, it is the great foundation- 
principles of Christianity which heathen nations need, not the subtle 
distinctions of scholastic theology! But what are the facts of the case ? 
The Congregational churches find themselves at odds with one another ; 
and the American Board, which was created to be their agent, has 
assumed a dictatorship, and refuses to send men of unquestioned Chris- 
tianity into the field because it will not admit a purely hypothetical 
difference of belief on a point of doctrine which many of the most care- 
ful students of theology feel to be involved in doubt. Would not a 
union of denominations under such a supervision as is exercised by the 
bishops of the Episcopal Church put an end to this waste of opportunity 
as well as to the extraordinary expense which is incurred when a single 
congregation is forced to equip and support its own missionary? Might 
not the American Board be thus relegated to its proper — and useful — 
place ? 

If. The position which the Church of Rome has taken renders the 
need of union all the more urgent. It is true that with all her corrup- 
‘tions she is still a part of the Universal Church; but it is idle to hope 
for union with her so long as she permits one of her religious orders — 
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and that one by no means the most ancient—to dictate her doctrine 
and elect her bishops. She must purge herself thoroughly from the 
curse of Jesuitism before those Christians outside her communion may 
dare to have fellowship with her. Moreover, the Papal principle is 
opposed to the Episcopal. The history of the rise of the first is the 
history of the degradation of the second. The policy of Rome is an 
open secret: the indirectness of her methods and the diplomacy of her 
language cannot conceal her definite aim. Deprived of temporal power 
in her native land, she looks across the Atlantic to America, where the 
thoroughly equipped, consummately well-directed, and tireless members 
of the Jesuit order are laying the deep and broad foundations for a 
spiritual despotism. 

In the matter of education, Rome has shown her hand most openly by 
the establishment of parochial schools; but the very general protest 
which has been excited by her action in this matter ought not to draw 
away our attention from her other methods, more dangerous because 
indirect, through which she seeks to shape our American system of 
education to suit her own ends. Her influence is felt in the election 
of teachers, in the choice of text-books, and, in the smaller towns, in the 
refusal — under various pretexts — to appropriate money for the proper 
maintenance of common schools. If she is permitted to mould the 
public system of education to suit her own views, we must be prepared 
to see a generation trained up in this country under a system inimical 
to freedom of speech, of thought, and of conscience,—in a word, in flat 
opposition to the spirit of American institutions. 

How is it that Rome has been able to gain such an influence in a 
nation whose traditions are utterly at war with hers? What is the 
secret of her strength and our weakness? It is the secret to which an 
army owes its success when it fights a mob. The army has a definite 
plan of campaign. It is organized so that it becomes a flexible, mobile 
instrument whose whole force can be made to tell at any one point. 
The mob is without organization, but is swayed to and fro by any 
circumstance which promises a temporary success, apt to break up into 
sections and to occupy itself with a succession of side issues. The army 
is unity and concentration: the mob is division and dissipation. Is it 
not time for us to learn of the enemy? If the divided state of the 
Christian Church is not felt to be a sad commentary upon the prayer 
of the Master, “that they all may be one,” will not at least the success- 
ful policy of Rome teach those outside her communion the necessity of 
organization and unity as a defence against that Papal power which, in 
the words that Burke applied to Warren Hastings, stands impeached as 
“the common enemy and oppressor of all”? ; 
ArtHuR CHuBBUCK. 
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TWO OLD-TIME MINISTERS OF LEXINGTON. 


Two pastorates of the First Parish of Lexington, Mass., 
extended over a period of one hundred and five years,— 
that of Rev. John Hancock, the second minister, ordained 
and settled in 1698, and continuing until his death in 1752; 
and that of Rev. Jonas Clark, his successor, ordained and 
settled in 1755, and continuing until his death in 18065. 
During this long period, the church and town records are 
quite full. They were apparently kept with accuracy, and 
have been carefully preserved. We are able, therefore, to 
glean from them much information concerning prevailing 
opinions and customs. As these were not greatly different 
from those of other country towns in the vicinity, they aid 
us in making a reliable picture of the life of the ministers 
and churches of the period. 

Mr. Hancock and Mr. Clark were both graduates of Har- 
vard, the former in 1689, the latter in 1752. Their special 
preparation for the profession we are unable to determine. 
Mr. Hancock taught school in Cambridge after graduating, 
and probably studied divinity under the direction of the Cam- 
bridge minister or the president of the college. His father 
was a prominent man in Cambridge, though spoken of as a 
_“cordwainer” in legal documents of that time. Eight 
years after his graduation Mr. Hancock began to preach, 
the first year on probation. Mr. Clark was a native of 
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Newton, and probably prepared for the ministry with Rev. 
John Cotton, the pastor of the church there. Both were 
farmers as well as ministers, tilling the same farm of fifty 
or sixty acres, from which they drew much of the support 
of their large families. They owned the land which they 
cultivated, and occupied the same house, still standing, 
where their children were born and where they died, at an 
advanced age, with the harness on. Both married daugh- 
ters of ministers:. Mr. Hancock, the daughter of Rev. 
Thomas Clark, of Chelmsford; and Jonas Clark, the daugh- 
ter of Rev. Nicholas Bowes, of Bedford, Mr. Hancock’s 
grand-daughter. The children and grandchildren of these 
men had a strong predilection for the ministry. Two of 
Mr. Hancock’s sons were graduated at Harvard, and fol- 
lowed their father’s profession: John became the minister 
of Braintree (now Quincy), where his distinguished son 
John, President of the Continental Congress and first Govy- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was born; and Ebenezer was or- 
dained and settled as his father’s colleague, but died, after 
“a ministry of six years, in 1740. Thomas, the other son, 
was apprenticed to a book-binder in Boston, when fourteen 
years of age. He rose to be one of the princely merchants 
of the city and one of the councillors of the royal governor. 
He built the fine old stone mansion on Beacon Street, de- 
stroyed about thirty years since. ‘Thomas Hancock prac- 
tised a generous hospitality toward the clergy. He left 
handsome bequests to several of them, and also to differ- 
ent churches, to the city of Boston for the care of the 
insane poor, and to Harvard College. Rev. Mr. Hancock’s 
daughters both married clergymen. 

In Rey. Jonas Clark’s family there was a similar affection 
for the ministerial life. Of thirteen children, six sons and 
six daughters attained adult years. Not one son, strange 
to say, received a college education or followed the father’s 
profession, though all became men of note in the communi- 
ties where they lived, as bankers, merchants, and municipal 
officers. Some of the grandsons, however, became ministers. 
But the daughters atoned for the recreancy of the sons. 
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Four married ministers: Mary, Dr. Henry Ware, Hollis 
Professor of Divinity at Harvard; Lydia, Rev. Benjamin 
Green, of Medway; Lucy, Rev. Thaddeus Fiske, of West 
Cambridge; and Martha, Rev. William Harris, of Marble- 
head, afterwards President of Columbia College in New 
York City. From these marriages have descended a large 
number of men and women distinguished for learning and 
usefulness in various walks of life. Connected by marriage 
or by direct descent with John Hancock and Jonas Clark, 
there have been more than twenty-five ministers and numer- 
ous lawyers, physicians, college professors, authors, and ar- 
tists. For the most part, these ministers are to be counted 
on the liberal side in theology: some were leaders in the 
Unitarian movement. Among these connections are also 
found many names honorably associated with benevolent 
and reformatory enterprises, with temperance, anti-slavery, 
education, and social progress. 

Rev. John Hancock was a Calvinist, of course. The 
church covenant was already established when he came to 
Lexington, and he made no effort to change it. It was 
formed when the church was gathered and his predecessor 
ordained, in 1696. Like all those early covenants, it was 
simply a pledge of fidelity to God, to Christ, and to each 
other in the religious life, without expressing any clearly 
defined theological belief. It may be fairly inferred from the 
covenant that Calvinism was the belief of the minister and 
the church; but, whether high or low, we have no means of 
determining Mr. Hancock’s exact position in theology, unless 
it be the fact that he was opposed to the great Whitefield 
revival, and set his face as flint against it. His name ap- 
pears among those who protested against Whitefield’s de- 
nunciations of Harvard College, pronouncing them un- 
founded accusations. He would not admit Whitefield to 
his pulpit; and hence, while many of the neighboring 
churches, notably that of Concord, were distracted with 
conflicting opinions and rent by fierce and angry factions, 
the Lexington church appears not to have been disturbed 
in the least by the storm. He belonged to the half-way- 
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covenant party, baptizing the children of parents who were 
not members of the church, but requiring them first to own 
the covenant. The stricter clergy baptized children only 
where at least one of the parents was a church member. 

Whatever may have been Mr. Hancock’s theological posi- 
tion, there can be no question regarding his ecclesiasticism. 
He was evidently a believer in the divine authority of the 
Church and the clergy, and a strict observer of Congrega- 
tional usages and rites. The children were duly baptized, 
and-a large proportion of the people brought into the 
church. A careful supervision was exercised over the mem- 
bers, and all charges against their honesty, truthfulness, or 
purity, rigidly investigated. When these were sustained by 
proper evidence, the offenders were compelled to confess 
and implore forgiveness in the presence of the congrega- 
tion, “in open meeting.” Sins of impurity, intemperance, 
fraud, untruthfulness, and violence were thus publicly ac- 
knowledged by men and women before their kinsfolk, 
neighbors, and fellow-townsmen. For church members this 
was the indispensable condition of restoration to church 
fellowship and admission to the communion ; for many per- 
sons not church members it was the only means of obtaining 
baptism for their children. Probably the belief prevailed 
that without this religious observance there was danger that 
the child would be eternally lost in case of early death. 
These confessions of wrong-doing, which are largely for sins 
of impurity, often precede the baptism of the children. 
The record first gives the confession in full, and states that 
the persons owned the covenant; afterwards their children 
were baptized. A relentless grip this theology must have 
had to bring about such confessions! An inflexible author- 
ity the minister must have exercised over his parishioners 
to enforce such an observance! But does it not imply a 
dull moral sensibility in the minister to insist upon it and 
in the people to tolerate it? The influence of such public 
confessions of private immorality must have been hardening 
to the moral feelings of those who made and those who 
heard them, and dangerous to the modesty and delicacy of 
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the young. There is no evidence that the social standing 
of persons brought before the whole congregation was 
affected. One of the men of Lexington most honored with 
public office, the head of a large and influential family, con- 
fessed that, when captain of a military company in the ser- 
vice of the Province, he made false returns of the number 
of his soldiers and put the pay in his own pocket. Yet 
the fact did not prevent his repeated election to the Gen- 
eral Court. 

Of Mr. Hancock’s power and influence as a preacher we 
have little from which to judge. Only a few printed ser- 
mons of his remain. The fact that he was chosen to preach 
the Artillery Election Sermon and at, ordinations to act as 
moderator in church councils, to give public addresses on 
various occasions, to settle differences between ministers 
and their parishes, and heal the wounds caused by church 
quarrels, and that he came to be generally known in this 
part of the State as “Bishop Hancock,” shows that he must 
have been a man of more than ordinary ability and influ- 
ence, respected for his wisdom and his character. His de- 
cision in eases of controversy between neighbors and parish- 
ioners was accepted as a final settlement, and law-suits in 
town were almost unknown during his ministry. What 
Parson Hancock said was right, and must be done. Where 
he fixed the bounds between estates in controversy, there 
they must remain. With all his sternness of creed and 
strictness of observance, he loved a good story or joke. His 
manners were genial and his spirit generous. In his old age, 
two of the deacons once visited him to urge the appointment 
of elders to assist him in his duties, thinking that they 
would be chosen for the office. He readily assented, and 
then explained to them what elders are required to do. On 
Sunday morning, he said, they are to bridle and saddle the 
minister's horse, and hold the stirrup for him to mount. At 
the meeting-house they are to receive his horse and bring 
him to the door after the service. They are also to accom- 
pany him on his journeys to ordinations and other public 
occasions, perform similar duties, and pay all expenses, 
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After this no more was said about choosing elders. Visiting 
the family of a parishioner on one occasion, Mr. Hancock 
was offered some refreshment by the mistress of the house: 
among other things a fine cheese was set before him. ‘Turn- 
ing it around and looking it over, he said, “* Madame, where 
shall I cut it?” “Anywhere you please, sir,’ was the 
reply. ‘Then I think I will cut it at home.” “Certainly,” 
said the lady. Accordingly, he put it in his saddle-bags and 
carried it away for family use. On the town records he is 
sometimes spoken of as “Sir Hancock,” a title bestowed 
upon the old-time ministers, in rare instances, by reverent 
parishioners. During his pastorate an instance is recorded 
of an attempt to enforce the law against non-church-goers. 
This was in 1720, when Will Chamberlain appears before 
the selectmen to answer this grave charge. He excuses 
himself on the ground that he had no clothes fit to wear to 
meeting: thereupon, a suit was ordered at the town’s ex- 
pense. But, after being provided with two shirts, breeches, 
coat, waistcoat, and shoes, Chamberlain was still remiss in 
the observance of his religious duties, and complaint was 
made before a justice at Cambridge, and Chamberlain 
ordered to appear. What the decision was I do not know; 
but on the town records are bills paid for transporting him 
to and from Cambridge, boarding him while there, and 
washing him after he was brought home. It was so costly 
an experiment to bring him under proper religious training 
that the process was not repeated upon other offenders. 
Probably Chamberlain became a pauper, since there is a 
charge of 16s. 9d. for drink furnished by the selectmen at his 
funeral. 

Parson Hancock’s salary was a movable feast. It was to 
be £45 a year, and a quarterly collection in addition, with 
a settlement of £80; but after three years the collections 
were given up, and the salary fixed at £56. At first this 
was probably nearly equivalent to as many pounds sterling ; 
but it gradually dwindled away with the depreciation of the 
currency until it was hardly £20 in good money. Though 
he repeatedly asked to have the depreciation made up to 
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him, or at least to have his salary increased correspondingly 
in the future, the records declare that his request passed “in 
the negative.” However, when his son Ebenezer became 
his colleague, it was agreed that he should teach the gram- 
mar school while assisting “his honored father,” and that 
together they should receive £200 as salary; but this 
amount was not equal to £40 sterling apiece, and it con- 
tinued steadily to decrease. But the town made some com- 
pensation by voting £85 to buy a negro man for Mr. Han- 
cock’s service. With Cato’s aid, the farm no doubt was 
made to add materially to the maintenance of the family. 
We can readily imagine what a hard struggle it must have 
been for the old minister to live and keep souls and bodies 
together in his family, maintain a respectable appearance, 
educate two sons at college and prepare them for the min- 
istry, on so meagre an income. It undoubtedly required 
the strictest economy and constant self-denial. How he was 
able to accomplish it passes our understanding. His son 
Thomas, however, who rose rapidly to wealth and distinc- 
tion, came to the rescue, enlarged and improved the humble 
dwelling, and finally took the farm into his hands, and faith- 
fully cared for his parents, advancing whatever was needed 
to support them in comfort. The end of his long pastorate 
came at last. A relief it must have been to his people, after 
having heard him for fifty-five years. Almost two genera- 
tions had grown up and passed away under his ministry. It 
is said that in the last years of his life he preached quite as 
vigorously as in the earlier, and that the Sunday before his 
death he gave no signs of impending failure. 

The tidings of his sudden departure caused universal grief. 
A town meeting was called immediately, and £200 voted to 
provide for the funeral; and the expenses exceeded the ap- 
propriation. The public houses were opened for the enter- 
tainment of the clergy and visiting friends, The grave was 
dug and bricked up. Mourning rings and gloves were pro- 
vided for the bearers, and scarfs for the relatives and 
friends. Dr. Appleton came, and preached two sermons in 
honor of the faithful old minister on the Sunday following 
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the burial. Thus the people were comforted for their loss; 
and perhaps the rebukes of conscience were allayed for hav- 
ing dealt unjustly by him, when living, by giving him a gen- 
erous funeral and drowning their sorrow in copious eating 
and drinking. But let it be said that the population of the 
town at the time of his death scarcely exceeded six hundred 
persons, and the assessed property was not above $100,000. 
Money was hard to get. The laborer’s wages were not 
above forty cents a day, and all the products of the farm 
equally low, so that the pinched salary may have cost far 
more toil and self-denial in the people than the larger sal- 
aries of to-day. 

Rev. Jonas Clark was a man of great intellectual breadth 
and vigor, and of tireless industry in his labors on the farm 
and in the study. The materials for estimating his work 
and character are abundant. He left a series of manuscript 
diaries, kept on interleaved almanacs, and covering the en- 
tire period of his ministry. Here he noted briefly from day 
to day the work in which he was engaged, names of his vis- 
itors, events of importance occurring in town, matters of 
family interest, and the state of the weather. He was famil- 
iar with all kinds of farm labor. The ploughing, planting, 
hoeing, haying, harvesting, and cider-making were not mat- 
ters which he merely superintended: he worked with his 
own hands, and had the help of his boys. From the begin- 
ning to the close of the season, from the first peep of dawn 
till dusky eve, he was at work in the garden or the field, at 
the wood-pile, in the barn, or in the study. Wife and 
daughters were equally busy, spinning, weaving, caring for 
the dairy, or making up the clothing for twelve children. 
Besides the diary, there are several published sermons, 
preached at ordinations or on anniversary occasions, and 
a number of able papers, entered on the town records, 
relating to events that preceded and followed the Revyolu- 
tion. When the town wished to instruct its representative 
in the General Court or in the Provincial Congress, or when 
correspondence with Committees of Safety in other towns 
was to be carried on, Mr. Clark generally drew up the 
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papers adopted by the committee in charge. He was one of 
the foremost leaders in all patriotic movements in his por- 
tion of the State, and his house became a rallying-place for 
the patriots of Middlesex County. The measures adopted 
by the town for public defence sprang from a spirit of re- 
sistance largely due to his sermons from the pulpit and his 
speeches in town meeting. His activity in the good cause 
was not a matter of words alone. He threw himself, body, 
heart, and soul, into the struggle for independence. He 
gave up a portion of his salary for the arming and equipping 
of soldiers. He went down the harbor with his parishioners 
to work on the fortifications after the evacuation of Boston. 
He assisted in sending forward men and supplies from the 
town through all the dreary years of the war. He was a 
bold, wise, vigilant, unflagging supporter of the measures 
which secured final victory. 

Mr. Clark’s grandson, Rev. William Ware, says that he 
averaged fifty-six sermons a year during the fifty years of 
his ministry. In the early part of his pastorate he preached 
altogether from manuscript, but in later years frequently 
from brief heads of his discourse. We are not to think of 
those twenty-eight hundred written sermons as productions 
of the puny character popular in the modern pulpit. They 
were strong in logic, fearless in denunciation of tyranny and 
wickedness, and tremendous in their length. Mr. Ware had 
seen one of his sermons which must have required three 
hours for its delivery. He seldom took less than an hour 
for an ordinary discourse. On one occasion he is said to 
have prayed for two hours. No wonder that during the 
long prayer boys would sometimes slip out, take a bit of an 
airing, and come back in season for the “Amen.” Mr. 
Clark was emphatic in his delivery, and pounded the cushion 
without merey. In 1792, Governor Hancock offered to give 
the society an elegant Bible for the pulpit, if they would 
consent to its being read as a part of the service, as it evi- 
dently had not been up to that time. Mr. Clark announced 
the proposed gift to the congregation, and asked them to 
take action upon the matter. One of the deacons rose and 
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said that he apprehended it would not be acceptable if it 
should increase the length of the service, for they were 
anxious to get home and do their chores before dark. Mr. 
Clark promised that it should not. The Bible was accord- 
ingly accepted, and the reading established as a part of the 
service. How the people endured these long services, in 
winter weather, with no means of warming the meeting- 
house, and while two outside doors opened directly into the 
audience-room, probably unplastered, it is difficult to under- 
stand. Mr. Clark had a pair of fur gloves which he wore in 
winter while preaching. A slit in the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand enabled him to turn the leaves of his 
sermon readily. When it was first proposed to put stoves 
in the meeting-house, the project was stubbornly resisted; and 
one man was so grievously offended that he refused to enter 
the church again. A certain woman of the congregation, 
after the stoves were put in, actually fainted on account of 
the oppressive heat, although it was a cold day: she was 
not a little chagrined on learning that no fire had been kin- 
dled in the stoves. 

Parochial visiting took the shape, to a considerable extent, 
of social tea-drinkings, in which Mrs. Clark joined. These 
visits were made about once a year to the principal families 
of the town, and occupied a good part of the afternoon. 
Mr. Clark frequently attended the raising of dwelling- 
houses, where prayer was offered before the business began ; 
and he notes occasions where accidents occurred, probably 
from too copious drinking of something stronger than tea. 
He was also present at drills and musters of military com- 
panies, to lead the public devotions, and visited the schools 
to catechise the children. 

A Thursday lecture was the custom in many of the Massa- 
chusetts towns. Judge Sewall used to arrange his travel- 
ling to and from different courts so as to attend the lecture 
in certain towns on the route. Lexington appears to have 
been one of a circuit of five or six towns, and the ministers 
took turns. Mr. Clark preached Election Sermons, Artillery 
and State, and was frequently called to preach ordination 
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discourses. Several young men of the town, after graduat- 
ing from college, pursued their theological studies under 
his direction. As many as nine of these Lexington boys 
became ministers, and were settled in this State, Maine, or 
New Hampshire during his pastorate, no doubt through his 
influence and by his generous assistance. 

Mr. Clark was a delegate to the Convention for the forma- 
tion of the State Constitution. That instrument as finally 
adopted did not wholly meet his approval, and he opposed 
some of its provisions while it was under consideration. He 
objected that it did not sufficiently guard individual rights 
or recognize Protestantism as the religion of the State. 
When the Constitution came before the town for adoption, 
he proposed several amendments, which were carried in 
town meeting, and some of which were subsequently ac- 
cepted. The famous Jay Treaty with England was bitterly 
denounced by many of our leading statesmen: only the per- 
sonal influence of the President secured its adoption. Mr. 
Clark was appointed by the town to draw up a protest to be 
presented to Washington. It is a strong and forcible state- 
ment of the objections, and the questions raised are argued 
at great length. Happily, people’s fears proved groundless. 

Mr. Clark’s theological position is not easily determined 
from his printed discourses. Probably it was not very 
clearly defined in his own mind, or, if it were, he never 
made it prominent in his preaching. William Ware classes 
him among the Calvinistic clergy of moderate views; but his 
daughter Betty asserted that her father was Arminian in his 
theology. Like many of the preachers of that period and of 
that belief, he probably gave little attention to systems of 
doctrine in his sermons, and confined himself to the great 
principles of righteousness, piety, and benevolence, the love 
and goodness of God, the sure and terrible retributions of 
sin, the moral influence and excellence of Christ’s example, 
and the blessed assurance of immortality through him. 
That Mr. Clark belonged to the broad and liberal party in 
theology there can be little doubt. While he maintained a 
wide fellowship, many of his most intimate friends were of 
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that order of belief. Three of his sons-in-law, his frequent 
visitors, and the students boarding in his family —such as 
the Rev. Messrs. Abie] Abbot, Pitt Clark, Mr. Ripon, 
Joseph Esterbrook, William Emerson, and others — belonged 
to the liberal wing of the Congregational body. In his 
charge at the ordination of Rev. Josiah Bridge, a Lexington 
man, at Wayland, then East Sudbury, in 1761, oceurs this 
passage, which indicates very plainly that his spirit was of 
the broadest and freest even at that early day: “ Jealous of 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made you free, and willing 
that your brethren should freely enjoy the same, you will, 
we trust, never dishonor yourself, disgrace the ministry, or 
displease your Lord by receiving or imposing the schemes of 
fallible men, however great or good, as a rule of faith and 
practice.” It may be fairly doubted if many of the minis- 
ters of the colony had reached. that point of independent 
personal judgment at that period, or, if they had, were as 
bold and fearless in proclaiming it. ‘ Be free from human 
dictation or control in your religious belief, and accord the 
same freedom to your brethren that you claim for yourself.” 
Such was Jonas Clark’s position, and, doubtless, that of the 
Lexington Church, nearly a century and a half ago. We 
ask no larger liberty than this to-day, and we accept no less. 

Of Mr. Clark’s personal appearance there is very little 
tradition or artistic representation. A silhouette of his face 
is preserved in the Cary Library. This gives the impres- 
sion of a bold, firm, aggressive man, noble and intellectual 
in expression, having decided convictions, and ever ready to 
maintain them. The large bag-wig he wore appears any- 
thing but ornamental in the silhouette. He had a fair com- 
plexion and a strong but pleasing voice, which sometimes 
could be heard anywhere in the vicinity of the meeting- 
house. He was extremely neat and precise in his dress, and 
his presence was commanding. His sons were fine-looking 
men, and the daughters are represented as beautiful. Betty, 
whose face was badly disfigured by an accident in childhood, 
used to say that it was a mercy sent to keep her from being 
vain of her beauty. They were a handsome race, and it is 
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no wonder that so many Harvard students were smitten 
by the girls; but whether the beauty came from father or 
mother we are unable to say. 

It is pleasant to notice that Mr. Clark was a companion 
to his boys. They toiled together in the fields. They set 
uets together for pigeons, it being carefully noted in his 
diary how many were caught. Days of fishing at Lincoln 
Pond they passed together, after the hoeing or haying was 
over. With all his intellectual activity and his arduous 
labors in town and church, Jonas Clark never lost a boy’s 
love for sports, and was ever ready to join in them with his 
children. He allowed the girls to attend balls in town, 
given at the Munroe or Buckman Tavern, and to have 
merry-makings at home. This was probably exceptional at 
the time with the clergy. Thus we have the impression of 
a man sound and vigorous in body, broad, free, and strong 
in mind, genial and pleasing in manners, loving children, 
and happy to be sometimes a boy among boys. 

Hospitality was a ruling impulse in his nature. His 
home seemed never to be without visitors. They came 
often and stayed long; for the atmosphere of the family was 
stimulating and healthful. The presidents of the college, 
Willard, Locke, and Langdon, the professors, brother minis- 
ters journeying to and from Boston, the great leaders of the 
patriotic cause, Samuel and John Adams, John Hancock, 
Joseph Warren, and Governor Brooks, and numerous uncles, 
aunts, and cousins were entertained beneath that hospitable 
roof. How food and lodging were found for such a multi- 
tude it puzzles us to comprehend. But their names are all 
down in the diary, and somehow they were sheltered and 
fed. In addition to Mr. Clark’s wife and twelve children, 
he had a brother, imbecile or insane, who lived and died in 
his house. All this domestic expenditure was sustained on 
a salary of £80 a year and twenty cords of wood. The 
money value was much reduced by depreciation, and seldom 
made up by additional appropriations. It often proved no 
more valuable than the wood. When anew meeting-house 
was sorely needed, Mr. Clark subscribed $30, and Governor 
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Hancock added $100. When the girls were to be married, 
much weaving, spinning, and quilting had to be done for 
them and more visitors entertained. What close, calculating 
economy, what patient toil, what heroic self-denial, all this 
required, none of us can understand or perhaps imagine. 
But that it was done the diary conclusively shows. That a 
family of worthy sons and daughters was reared and sent 
out into the world to make bright many new homes, and 
pour a stream of beneficent influences to remotest genera- 
tions, the history of the family abundantly proves. Under 
such burdens of care and responsibility, the mother sank 
into the grave in middle life, leaving to her daughters the 
household labors and economies which weighed so heavily 
upon her. The new homes founded by the children soon 
began to abound in fresh young life; and nothing seemed to 
delight the grief-stricken husband so much as the visits to 
the old hive of these troops of boys and girls, making the 
place bright and joyous again. 

What Mr. Clark’s reading was, or whether he was able, 
with his ever-pressing duties to church, town, and friends, and 
with much farm-work constantly on hand, to read at all, I 
am unable tosay. His sermons must usually have been writ- 
ten at night, after the household noise was hushed in sleep. 
He never mentions a book that he was reading in all 
these diaries of fifty years. He never makes an allusion to 
the conversation of his distinguished guests or expresses an 
opinion or purpose of his own. The journals are simple, 
brief records of homely facts; and yet there is a charm 
about them which every one will acknowledge, carrying us 
back to the labors, struggles, and sorrows of a minister’s 
family one hundred and fifty years ago. 

There is a brief record on a fly-leaf of the diaries of the 
books loaned by Mr. Clark to some of his parishioners and 
to the neighboring ministers, who seem to have found help 
for their intellectual life in his humble library. Among the 
volumes taken by the parishioners were Baxter’s Works in 
four large volumes. These were given to the church by 
Samuel Holden, governor of the Bank of England, for the 
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use of minister and people, and are still preserved in the 
public library,— books not much called for by readers in our 
day, but they were so much used in Mr. Clark’s time as to 
require rebinding. In the list, one finds further The Fe- 
male Spectator, Anson’s Voyage around the World, Hervey’s 
Meditations, Hervey’s Dialogues, Burroughs’s Sermons, The 
Gentleman instructed, Universal Restitution a Doctrine of 
Scripture (surely, a strange book for a Calvinist to loan 
among his parishioners), The Reformed Prodigal, The Art of 
Preaching (loaned to Rey. Mr. Emerson), The Christian 
Philosopher, King’s Primitive Church, The Christian Sacri- 
fice, Thoughts upon the Atonement, Remarkables of Increase 
Mather, The Sacred Classics defended, and The History of 
Juhn Gyles, Esq. Such was the reading of the people. 
Few families, probably, owned any books save the Bible, 
and possibly Pilgrim’s Progress, and a volume or two of old 
sermons. The minister’s library was open to all his parish- 
ioners, but it appears unattractive and meagre enough beside 
the stores of interesting books with which our public libra- 
ries are now filled. 

Mr. Clark usually received a fee of $5 for a Sunday’s 
preaching when supplying a vacant pulpit. This, of course, 
was compensation for two full services. For a wedding, 
the fee was commonly $1. In exceptional cases, he received 
$2, but oftener only fifty cents. For a day’s labor on the 
farm he paid thirty-five or forty cents. Board was only a 
dollar per week in the best families. A farm of fifty acres, 
with buildings, rented for $40. It required two days’ labor 
to pay for a bushel of corn and three days’ for a pair of 
shoes or a gallon of rum. These petty details give some 
idea of the hard conditions of life in Lexington a century 
and a half ago. 

After fifty years filled to the brim with work and care 
and sacrifice, the stalwart form of the old minister began to 
break and fail. His wife had gone twenty years before, and 
sons and daughters had followed her. One day in the mid- 
summer of 1805, the diary says, “I have taken leave of my 
dear daughter Ware,” and two days afterwards “her body 
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was laid in the family tomb” of the old burying-ground in 
Lexington. From this time the entries in the diary become 
more brief, and the lines are blurred and broken. At 
length, where it says, “ Finished haying to-day,” it comes 
toanend. Mr. Clark lingered a few weeks. The parish- 
ioners came and gathered the harvest which he had sown ; 
and in the bright, soft days of the Indian summer, Novem- 
ber, 1805, his spirit passed on, and the worn-out body was 
reverently laid beside his wife and the children who had 
gone before. 

A man of noble character, a minister endeared to his 
flock by half a century of faithful labors and generous sacri- 
fices, a patriot firm and true in the time that tried men’s 
souls, a leader in the advocacy of a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, a Christian who fol- 
lowed Christ in belief and in conduct, he was sincerely 
mourned by the people of the town. His memory is still 
cherished in the place where his work was done. Truly 
may we say of him, in the lines of Herbert,— 


“The religious actions of the just 
Smell sweet in death and blossom in the dust.” 


Let me sum up briefly some conclusions which may be 
fairly drawn from the Lexington church and town records 
regarding the olden time : — 

1. There was undoubtedly a more general observance of 
religious forms then than now, more constant attendance 
upon the Sunday worship, more devotion to religious insti- 
tutions and rites, greater reverence for the Sabbath as a 
peculiar and holy day in itself, for the Bible as a divine - 
book, and greater deference for the clergy as a superior 
order of men by virtue of the office which they filled and 
the authority they were supposed to hold. All this ean be 
asserted of the Lexington people of a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty years ago. In some particulars, the change of 
opinion and custom is to be regretted. We would gladly 
see a return, if it were possible, to more of the old-time de- 
votion; to rest, quiet, and worship on Sunday; to religious 
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reading and private meditation and prayer; to a higher re- 
gard for religious institutions as helps in the development 
of worthy character. Yet we would not go back to the old- 
time views and superstitions out of which much of the 
old-time reverence grew and on which it rested. We need 
the light, the freedom, and the independent judgment of the 
time in which we are living. Is it possible to keep the 
new light, freedom, and independence, and have the old 
reverence for worship, for the church, for the sanctities of 
faith and prayer and communion with God? I am reluc- 
tant to admit that it is not possible. I cherish the hope and 
expectation that somehow the new light is to guide us to 
a higher faith, a truer devotion, a sweeter piety, a closer 
walk with God than our fathers had. 

2. But the true test of the value of a people’s religion is 
certainly not their devotion to religious observances, or the 
soundness of their creed, or the earnestness of their profes- 
sions. It is the purity and elevation of their lives, the 
breadth and tenderness of their sympathy, their reverence 
for the divine law as expressed by obedience to its demands, 
their fidelity in works of helpfulness, their readiness to 
respond to every claim of humanity and truth upon their 
time and thought and generosity, their intelligence, their 
public spirit, their love and service of country and man- 
kind. 

If we apply these tests to the old-time religion, the result 
is not such as should put to shame the churches and minis- 
ters of to-day, though they have no reason for boastfulness. 
There was much gross immorality even among church mem- 
bers, as the confessions of Parson Hancock’s time clearly 
prove. No doubt the church represented the best life of 
the town then as the churches surely do to-day. We have 
a cleaner, purer life in many respects than that of the 
fathers. There is more of the humanitarian spirit among 
us; more respect for man as man; more regard for the law 
of justice as applied to the dealings of society and the State 
with the humblest and poorest of its members; a wiser, 
kinder treatment of the unfortunate, the criminal, and the 
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pauper; a fuller recognition of the doctrine of human broth- 
erhood; and a higher standard of manhood and womanhood. 
There is less religiousness, but more of the genuine spirit 
and the noble fruit of righteousness and love; less outward 
religion and more doing of God’s will, revealed in the nat- 
ure of man and in eternal principles of justice and truth. 
We have better homes, more Christ-like churches, a higher 
public opinion, a purer society, a freer and nobler State. 


CARLTON A. STAPLES. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF RUSSIA.* 


Christianity in Russia is not only a religion: it is a well- 
organized church, the first, the oldest, and most popular of 
all the national institutions. The people have much the 
same attachment to their church as to their country: the 
two are so united in their thought, that the man who 
openly abandons the national faith is looked upon as less an 
apostate than a traitor. Skepticism, sometimes of a radical 
character, is very common in Russia; but those who have 
lost all religious belief retain an affection for their old church, 
and rarely attack it. 

The Greek National Church of Russia calls herself the 
“Holy Catholic Apostolic and Orthodox Church.” We will 
call her simply the Orthodox Church, the name preferred by 
her followers, leaving the title Catholic to her great rival. 
These two communions severed all connection when the 
Bishop of Rome claimed supremacy over all other bishops. 
At that time the Greek Church counted twenty millions of 
adherents: to-day there are eighty millions, of whom sixty 
are in Russia. This large majority of Slavs has given an 


“During the last few years, a number of articles have been contributed to the 
Revue des Leux Mondes on “La Religion en Russie,’ by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
He is thoroughly conversant with his subject, having visited Russia many times, 
and enjoyed unusually good opportunities for studying the religion of the country. 
On this yaluable series, the following matter is based. 
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immense preponderance to Russia in political matters over 
the other races included in the same Church, the Roumanians, 
the Greeks, and the Georgians, some Mongolian tribes and 
the Aleutians. There are missions in Alaska, China, Japan, 
Palestine, on the borders of the Red Sea, and in Abyssinia. 

This great Church has little influence on civilization. 
Like the Slavonic people, she is in the rear of the rest of 
Europe. This inferiority is, without doubt, due to geo- 
graphical, political, and religious isolation, to lack of pub- 
lic education and slight intercourse with European civili- 
zation. 

The Orthodox Church receives only the doctrines for- 

mulated by the great councils of the Church, previous to the 
rupture between Rome and Constantinople. The diver- 
gence, at first concerned only with pre-eminence and disci- 
pline, has become dogmatic. The double procession of the 
Holy Ghost, the purification of the soul in purgatory, the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, and the infal- 
libility of the Pope are rejected as strongly by Greek theo- 
logians as by Protestants. 
_ The Greek Church has been under no necessity of occu- 
pying herself with new dogmas. ‘The faith once settled, her 
followers have had doctrinal peace. Hence she has enjoyed 
- more liberty of thought than the Catholic Church, with its 
continual development of obligatory doctrine. There are 
here fewer settled points, less precision in teaching, less 
rigor in definitions. Consequently there is more liberty of 
opinion. As there is no central authority to condemn errors 
or proclaim truth, individual interpretation is much more 
free. This liberty of thought may prove to be a great bene- 
fit to the Church in the future. The defenders of Orthodoxy 
make the same reproach against Catholics and Protestants 
alike. Developed in opposite directions, the Latin ration- 
alism, the desire for logical deductions, definitions, and 
abstractions, is to them an evil. The absence of this spirit 
in the Greek Church may have been an element of weak- 
ness. In the future she may find it an advantage that 
obseure regions of thought have been left unexplored and 
undefined, 
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The difference between the Latin and Greek Churches is 
much greater in organization. With similar hierarchies of 
priests and bishops, the methods of government are directly 
opposite. In the Greek Church there is no living authority 
before which all must bow. Jesus Christ, the only head, 
has no vicar on earth. Having no infallible head, the Greek 
Church has had no trouble about temporal power, an inter- 
national capital, a holy city, an ecclesiastical state, or the 
changes of history. As there is no monarchical unity in the 
Church, there can be no question of a representative of the 
Divinity elevated above peoples and governments. 

Without a spiritual sovereign, Orthodoxy has tended to 
decentralization and variety. No local church has had the 
right to impose her usages, liturgy, or language on another. 
Instead of subordinating nations to a foreign domination, 
Greek Orthodoxy has tended to establish itself in national 
and independent churches. This fact explains the ecclesias- 
tical history of the Orient, and of Russia in particular. The 
religious autonomy of each nation is rational and natural 
under a church tending to define its ecclesiastical proportions 
by the political divisions of countries. The only difficulty 
arises when the government and the nationality do not har- 
monize. Then the Church must be doubtful in her choice 
between the two. 

The national constitution of the Russian Church necessi- 
tates the participation of civil power in her government. 
She has been all that a National Church could be in an 
autocratic country. Religious and patriotic sentiments have 
been united in her favor. In the great crises of history, the 
alliance of Church and State has doubled the strength of the 
nation; but, so far as the progress of civilization is con- 
cerned, it has been an injury instead of a stimulant. The 
civil power has been tempted to treat the priest as a gov- 
ernment official, and to make the Church a sort of police 
force. 

The union has discouraged national movement, arrested 
foreign ideas at the frontier, contributed to introduce Ori- 
ental stagnation into Russia, and increased the isolation of 
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the country. The limitation of the Church to the country 
has narrowed the boundaries of both, religion increasing 
national prejudices while strengthening patriotic feeling. 
The old Russians avoided contact with Europe as a conta- 
gion. A nobleman was sent by Peter the Great to visit 
Germany and Italy. This was his manner of seeing a 
country: when he arrived in a city, he took a house, but 
never went out or allowed any one to enter during his stay. 
Thus he obeyed the command of the czar to travel, and 
satisfied his conscience. There are still people in Russia 
capable of acting in the same manner. 

The Greek Church has never insisted on Greek as the 
clerical language. Each country uses its vernacular in the 
liturgy. This fact, while consistent with the Christian 
idea, has not contributed to a close union of the countries 
of the communion, or to the intellectual life of the clergy. 
Greek, as the language of the New Testament, might well 
have been taken for the liturgical language. Union among 
the churches would have been promoted, and the realms of 
classical literature opened to the people, and communication 
kept up with the European world. But the use of Slavonic 
in the Russian Church tended to isolate the people unac- 
quainted with medieval Latin or the classics of antiquity. 
That the modern languages, however, are thoroughly and 
extensively taught is a great advantage on the side of 
modern civilization. The invariable language of the Rus- 
sian Church, the old Slavonic, is near enough to the spoken 
language to be understood by the people. 

The Greek Church is in many respects half-way between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. She has not attempted to 
compromise between the two, but she has natural tendencies 
distinguishing her from both. Her apologists say, ‘The 
Orthodox Church has remained the centre of Christendom, 
equally removed from the two opposite poles, because she is 
the primitive, initial church, from which were derived the 
two extreme forms, which, by a gradual development, have 
reached Catholic autocracy, on the one hand, and Protestant 
anarchy, on the other.” Catholics and Protestants, indeed, 
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are alike mistaken, when they represent the Russo-Greek 
Church as comparatively humble. Resting on the immoy- 
able foundations of Orthodoxy, her theologians contemplate 
proudly, but with pity, the religious discussions which agi- 
tate her two rivals. In doctrine, she is somewhat near to 
the Anglican Church; and friendly overtures have been — 
made from this body as well as from the Old Catholics. 
The Greek Church has replied with dignity and reserve, 
and is unwilling to make any compromise. Her sympathies 
go out very strongly to the Old Catholics, as she detests the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility. Yet one of the most eminent 
Russian theologians, Komiakof, wrote to Déllinger, “If you 
wish to unite yourselves to us, it is not enough to reject the 
last Council of the Vatican; you must also renounce nine or 
ten centuries of Latin tradition.” 

This Church has tendencies towards concentration and the 
supremacy of tradition on the one hand, and on the other 
towards freedom of interpretation and greater influence of 
the lower clergy and laymen. Since the time of Peter the 
Great there have been two schools among the clergy,— one 
showing Protestant sympathies, the other manifesting a 
Catholic tendency; but there is, however, nothing like the 
strong party feeling dividing the Anglican Church. The 
division is between the higher and the lower clergy. ‘The 
former are monks: they rule the Church, and from their 
ranks the bishops and high officials are chosen. The lower 
clergy come from the people, marry, and occupy the humbler 
position of parish priests. They desire more influence, and 
some have even dared to ask that bishops should be chosen 
from their number. This is the meaning of high and low 
Church in Russia. 

Catholics and Protestants alike reproach the Orthodox 
Church with her long liturgy and ritual. She has retained 
the forms of the fourth and fifth centuries, many of which 
have been modified by Rome. She is accused of material- 
izing Christianity under much ceremonial form. She has, 
however, tried to guard against excessive symbolism. No 
statues of stone or metal are allowed in the churches, and 
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but a few pictures of a traditional and austere type. No 
instrumental music is permitted. The chief reasons of her 
formalism are the actual spirit of the orthodox nations,— 
ignorant and slightly civilized,— and the realistic character 
of the Russian people, who have an innate attachment to 
rite and ceremony. Christian in form, the faith of the 
peasant is still half-pagan: to the moujik, ceremony and 
ritual constitute the whole of religion. The material form 
seems to him so much the real essence that necessary cor- 
rections of the re by proper authority excited an ob- 
stinate schism. 

This ritualistic spirit does not necessarily lead to one set 
form of external worship. With more holy days and fasts 
than the Latin Church, there is less constraint. In the prac- 
tice of these rites, as in the interpretation of dogmas, the 
Greek Church allows some liberty. She does not claim for 
herself or the clergy complete domination over the faithful ; 
neither does she make submission to ecclesiastical authority 
the supreme virtue of Christianity. If religious observance 
is less general in Russian society than among Catholics, it is 
often more liberal and spiritual. 

- To judge rightly of the moral and political strength of a 
church, we must look at her religious practices and the rela- 
tions between priest and people. The Orthodox Church 
baptizes by immersion and does not admit the validity-of the 
Latin aspersion. Children are baptized and confirmed 
immediately after by the priest. The Church maintains 
the doctrine of the real presence, but administers both bread 
and wine to the people. She allows second and third mar- 
riages among the laity, but forbids the fourth. Divorce is 
permitted for infidelity to the marriage vow. Auricular 
confession obtains in modified form. ‘There is no confes- 
sional. The priest and the penitent standing up in the 
church, generally behind a screen, the former asks one or 
two general questions, to which the latter replies, and abso- 
lution is granted. The questions usually asked of a peasant 
are: “Have you stolen?. Have you been intoxicated?” 
The mouwjik replies, “I am a sinner.” The higher classes 
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will not allow such direct questions. To the priest’s ques- 
tion, “Is your conscience troubled?” or “ Have you any 
especial sin to confess?” the answer, “I am a sinner,” is 
held sufficient. The penance imposed by the priest is not a 
compensation or satisfaction for the sin committed, but 
simply a means of discipline for the sinner. Ordinarily, it is 
not prescribed unless requested by the penitent. Thus the 
Orthodox Church rejects the whole economy of Catholic 
indulgences, which the Russians call “ book-keeping by 
double entry” and the “Spiritual Bank.” 

The fact that the priests, or popes, are married un- 
doubtedly helps to make confession a simple matter. Rome, 
however, acknowledges that celibacy is not necessary in the 
confessor, in allowing the marriage of priests in the churches 
of the Greek Uniates, Armenians, and Maronites. Another 
reason for simplicity is that every function of the priest has 
its commercial side. For confession, baptism, communion, 
marriage, there are obligatory offerings. For the commun- 
ion, one must pay several times. To ease the poverty of 
the clergy, every Russian must confess and commune once a 
year: the civil and military authorities enforce this law. 
An unbeliever, however, by paying the required sum, can 
have his name inscribed on the register of the pope and then 
go free. 

The long liturgy is well calculated to command the atten- 
tion of the people. It is rendered with great impressive- 
ness. Even in the country churches the most ignorant and 
intemperate priests show a truly clerical dignity at the altar. 
The peasant, as well as the educated man, attaches a great 
importance to the manner in which the pope officiates. 
A commanding presence, fine features, long hair and beard, 
a strong voice, are much appreciated in the clergy. ‘The 
liturgy is really a sacred drama, the mise en scéne and execu- 
tion of which are very carefully attended to. The popes 
and deacons are the actors in the sacred drama: they are 
conscious of the solemnity of their réle, and act with the 
dignity of masters of divine ceremonies. “Xie 

Voltaire said that the mass is the opera of the poor. This 
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is as true in Russia as in Rome, but the Greek Church has 
never taken the opera for a model or borrowed from the 
world. In sacred things no other church has better under- 
stood the esthetics of religion, so generally forgotten or mis- 
understood by most Protestants. The Russian Church gives 
to the common people not only the substantial bread of the 
gospel, but also satisfaction for the universal sentiment of 
the beautiful and the ideal. To an ignorant and oppressed 
people, she has revealed art; to generations of serfs she 
has given representations and concerts which delight the 
senses and refresh the soul of the moujik. The Church has 
retained the second commandment; but she interprets it as 
forbidding only statues, as liable to be regarded as idols, and 
worshipped by the ignorant. She admits pictures of the 
saints, called icones. These are of the conventional Byzan- 
tine type, handed down through centuries, from the time 
when art was in its infancy; but their solemn, unnatural 
figures are very dear to the people. They are not allowed a 
place on the altar for fear they may intercept the adoration 
of the faithful. The bishops even take an oath at their con- 
secration that they will guard against the icones receiving 
the worship due to God. Nevertheless, these old, blackened 
pictures receive much superstitious adoration. The most 
venerated of them are those supposed to perform miracles. 
Of these almost every city and convent has one. The Rus- 
sian army always carry a holy icone into battle; to it, in case 
of success, the victory is ascribed. Peter the Great always 
carried about a picture of the Virgin, to be seen at St. 
Petersburg, in the little house of the royal reformer, now 
transformed into a chapel. The picture called “Our Lady 
of Kazan,” the most popular of all, came to the help of the 
Russians in the invasion of 1812. It has been celebrated in 
Russian history for centuries. A magnificent church of the 
same name was built to shelter it in St. Petersburg, where 
every Christmas a Ze Deum is celebrated for the deliverance 
of the country. 

In the Orthodox Church the music is superb. Only the 
voices of men and boys are heard; but all that the human 
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voice can do the Russian chapels have obtained. Religious 
music has been the art par excellence of Russia. Some of 
their choirs, that of the court chapel or the choir of 
Tchoudof in Moscow, for instance, are without an equal in 
Europe. 

Not content with one Lent, the Russians keep four,— one 
before Christmas, another before Easter, and two during the 
summer. No meat is allowed, and milk, butter, and eggs 
are also prohibited. Fish and vegetables are permitted ; 
but, as Russia is a country of few vegetables, and fresh fish 
are lacking, salt cod and herring are the staple food of many 
during these long fasts. The most strict deny themselves 
even fish. As a consequence, a great deal of sickness fol- 
lows each Lent, and the hospitals are full of patients. The 
higher classes do not keep the fasts rigorously; but the 
moujik and the workman hold to them the more strongly, 
the more difficult they are to observe. To the peasant they 
are essential religion, the sign of the victory of the spirit 
over the flesh. If the Church desired to relax the rigors of 
these long Lents, she would not dare to do it. Her most 
pious children would be offended, and a schism might result. 

The holy days equal the fast days in number. Evidently, 
there are too many of both; but the Church finds it diffi- 
cult to reduce the number of either. The Russian year 
counts only some two hundred and fifty working days, for 
the people refuse to labor on saints’ days. These are days 
of drunkenness and debauchery. The morning is given to 
the church, but afternoon and evening are spent in drinking- 
places. The Holy Synod has encouraged the people to work 
on certain of these days, but in vain. The peasant does not 
hesitate to buy and sell on Sunday; but he rebels at work 
on a feast day. 

The Greek Church is distinguished by her political flexi- 
bility, her facility of adaptation to any constitution of state 
and any social order. Conservative, like all religions, she 
has no necessary relationship to any political form. She 
allows the genius of the nation to act freely, and has less 
influence upon the outside world than it has upon her. 
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Liberty or despotism, republic or monarchy, democracy or 
aristocracy, she is not naturally drawn more to one than 
to another. If she has not the principle of liberty in her 
teaching, neither has she the doctrine of servitude. This is 
one reason for the respect in which she is held by all parties 
in Russia. It is an element of hope for her future. 

In the history of the Russian Church there have been four 
stages. In the first, she was completely dependent upon 
Constantinople. The Metropolitan of Russia, often a Greek, 
ignorant of the people, their language and their customs, 
was appointed by the Patriarch of that city. The second 
was a transition period, in which the Church was acquiring 
autonomy. In the third stage, the Metropolitan became 
Patriarch, and enjoyed the revenues of a prince. His palace 
was modelled on the czar’s. He had a court and official 
attendants, tribunals of justice, financial chambers, and every 
kind of administrative bureau. In the fourth period, this 
power and wealth were cut down by Peter the Great. Fi- 
nally, he suppressed the office of Patriarch, and established 
in its place the Very Holy Synod. Seated at St. Peters- 
burg, this body now rules the Russian Church. Foreigners, 
indeed, sometimes think that the czar is the head of the 
Church and a sort of national pope. No Russian would 
admit such an idea. The Church acknowledges but one 
head, Jesus Christ. Orthodoxy sees in the czar only a pro- 
tector and defender. 

The Very Holy Synod is a permanent assembly, consisting 
of seven or eight bishops. Three of these hold for life, the 
others being appointed by the czar. Two of the lower 
clergy are also members. An attorney-general, appointed 
by the czar, acts as Minister of Public Instruction; and 
nothing is done in the Synod without him. He proposes 
subjects to be discussed, and carries out the decisions of 
the Synod. No act is valid unless confirmed by him, and 
he has the right of veto when the decision is contrary to 
law. Once a year he reports to the czar the general sit- 
uation of the Church and the state of the clergy and of 
Orthodoxy. There are sixty dioceses in Russia. Three of 
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the bishops are called ‘metropolitans,’ and nineteen “ arch- 
bishops.” They draw the greater part of their salaries from 
the government. They are generally men of fine character, 
holding high rank in the world. Luxury and wealth ap- 
pear in their surroundings; but their private life is marked 
by abstinence and self-denial. No bishopric in the world 
has had a succession of more remarkable men than that 
of Moscow. 

The clergy in Russia is a caste, and until lately an heredi- 
tary caste. At is divided into two classes, the white clergy, 
composed of the married popes, and the black clergy, or the 
monks, who always dress in black, with a black veil hanging 
down their back. The chief distinction between the two 
classes is that marriage is obligatory on the popes, as celi- 
bacy is on the monks. The black clergy rule in the Church, 
and naturally wish to retain control. Against this the white 
clergy rebel, desiring a share in church government. The 
former are more important from their actual power, their 
knowledge, and their traditions: the latter are strong in 
their social position, as they belong more to the people. 
The one class has had a greater past: the other, perhaps, 
will have a greater future. 

The monasteries, counting their monks by hundreds for- 
merly, are inhabited now by a small number. There are 
in the Empire some five hundred convents, with less than 
six thousand monks and about as many lay brothers. In 
the institutions for women there are three thousand nuns 
and as many lay sisters. The monks are visibly dying out. 
Peter the Great wisely imposed laws upon them which have 
decreased their numbers greatly. A man cannot take the 
monastic vows before thirty years of age or a woman before 
forty. ‘To enter the cloister, one must have fulfilled all his 
duties to the State, the town, and individuals. He must 
renounce the privileges of his class, and all right to property 
and to inheritance. At one time, only widowed popes and 
old soldiers were admitted. The spiritual rules, while en- 
couraging the monks to study the Bible, forbade them, 
under pain of corporal punishment, to compose books or to 
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make extracts. They were forbidden the use of pen, ink, 
and paper in their rooms, without permission of their Supe- 
rior. The rule of Peter the Great declared that “nothing 
troubles more the tranquillity of the monks than their foolish 
and useless writing.” 

The white clergy are an hereditary caste, a sort of tribe 
set apart and attached to the altar as the serfs were to the 
soil. The sons of the popes had to attend the schools which 
prepared students for the ministry, and ecclesiastical posi- 
tions were reserved for the graduates. Marriage in their 
own class was made obligatory on the popes. The daughters 
were destined for theological students, and the students for 
the daughters. A special authorization was necessary, if 
either would marry outside of the caste. In 1864, how- 
ever, the Czar Alexander II. opened the ministry to all 
classes, and gave the children of the popes the right to enter 
any profession. This was one of the great reforms of the 
reign, but custom and habit are so strong that it will require 
many years to put the law into practice. 

There are three classes of schools for the clergy: elemen- 
tary schools for the lower orders, who can often barely read 
and write; the seminaries, in which most of the popes are 
educated; and the academies, where only the élite of the 
black and white clergy are trained. The whole education 
of the priest is a caste education. In ideas and sentiments 
these theological schools do not differ greatly from the 
secular schools, and their spirit is not much better. Relig- 
ion does not always seem to have the influence that one 
would expect in schools devoted to clerical education, for 
a number of students come out infidels. The privations 
endured by the students and the stern discipline partly 
account for this. Corporal punishment of the most severe 
kind is still administered in the seminaries.  Il]-fed, insuffi- 
ciently clothed, imbittered by suffering, the students con- 
ceive a deep aversion for their professors, their vocation, 
for society, and for the Church. The academies are as bad. 
The students in theology do not hesitate to visit low drink- 
ing-places, and drunken orgies of every kind are not un- 
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known to them. It has happened to these students to be 
carried home dead-drunk: in their seminary slang, this is 
called “the transferring of the relics.” The reputation of 
these schools was so low that at one time the police were 
obliged to obtain pupils by force. The professors, poorly 
paid and ill-treated, were as discontented as the pupils. It 
is not surprising that these Russian seminaries have long 
been regarded as hot-beds of radicalism. 

Even now, in spite of the reforms accomplished by Count 
Tolstoi and Mr. Potédonotsef, the spirit of the seminaries 
is not always very religious, and they are often as undisei- 
plined as the gymnasiums or universities. Open rebellion 
is not unknown. In 1885, the Metropolitan of Moscow was 
obliged to call in the police to his seminary. ‘The rebels 
were beaten with rods until the blood ran, in the presence 
of the Metropolitan, who urged them to repentance after 
having first blessed the rods. A few years ago, under the 
present Czar Alexander III., the students of the Seminary 
of Voronéje, dissatisfied with their rector, tried to blow him 
up with dynamite. This was not a new invention of these 
future ecclesiastics. Two years before, in 1879, they had 
tried to get rid of their inspector in the same manner. In 
1887, among the conspirators who attempted to kill the 
ezar, was a bachelor in theology, the son of a pope. 

The programme of studies in these seminaries is good and 
fully equal to that of other countries. The course comprises 
Old Slavonic, Latin and Greek, with at least one modern 
language, French or German, Algebra, Geometry, Physics, 
Rural Economy, History, Philosophy, and Theology. It 
would be difficult to conceive a more liberal system of 
instruction. The trouble here, as in all our modern 
schools, is that the subjects taught are hurried through in 
too short a time. The education thus loses in depth what it 
gains in breadth. 

From the Levitical constitution of the clergy have arisen 
certain customs which it will require many years to change. 
The pope naturally seeks to assure his own parish to one of 
his children, sometimes to the son, but more often to the 
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daughter, whose dowry it becomes. The theological student 
is not ordained until he is married and has obtained a 
church. His first business, then, after graduation, is to find 
a wife and a parish: if he can obtain them both at the same 
time, so much the better. To secure a church, the candidate 
often has to marry the daughter of the deceased incumbent. 
On the death of a pope, his family come upon the Church or 
State for support. The authorities are very glad to turn 
them over to the care of the new pope, and thus it becomes 
obligatory for him to marry the whole family. The func- 
tions of all persons employed in the church —the singers, 
sextons, and bell-ringers—are also hereditary. The sacer- 
dotal class, of whom there are six hundred thousand (in 
Russia), includes all these. Persons in these lower orders 
marry in theirown rank. A marriage between families of 
different position is scarcely ever known. 

The great difficulty in the life of the pope is his poverty. 
The government pays him one hundred roubles a year, 
about $80. Besides this the parish gives him land, which is 
sometimes cultivated by the peasants for him; at other 
times he attends to it himself. In every parish there are 
several families who must live on the revenues of the Church. 
These might suffice if the whole revenue of each church were 
given to its clergy; but certain alms and taxes are re- 
served for the treasury of the diocese or the Synod. One 
of the chief sources of revenue is the selling of wax candles. 
This may be compared to the renting of chairs in Catholic 
or of pews in Protestant churches. The Orthodox believer 
(he does not sit down in church) always buys a candle at 
the door: this he leaves for the church or burns before some 
sacred picture. The Church is careful to have the candles 
made of pure wax, and often manufactures them herself. 
A number of bishops have candle manufactories, as do some 
of the convents. Of the one hundred million pounds of 
beeswax produced yearly in Russia, the greater part is con- 
sumed in the churches; and the revenue from this source 
must be very large. 

The Orthodox Church, obliged to support a married clergy, 
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must make money in every possible manner. Everything is 
paid for; no ceremony, no sacrament, is free. The pope 
often becomes merely a collector of taxes. The peasants 
are poor and not generous. He is obliged to exact every- 
thing possible in order to support his family, who often live 
in extreme poverty. When there is a feast in a family, the 
pope is invited to come to the house, chant a Te Deum, bless 
the family, and partake with them of the feast. On such 
occasions he always receives an offering. At certain seasons 
of the year,— Christmas, Epiphany, and Easter,—he does 
not wait for an invitation, but goes to visit all his parish. 
Priest and deacon in their robes, carrying the cross and 
followed by the singers, proceed on their way, singing a hal- 
lelujah. On entering a house, they turn towards the holy 
pictures, which are in a corner of the room, recite their 
prayers, give the cross to the people to kiss, and then go on 
to another house. Unfortunately, these tours are a cause of 
more or less scandal for the clergy. Each peasant whom 
the pope visits, no matter how poor he is, offers him a glass 
of vodka (brandy): this the priest cannot well refuse to 
drink, as the moujik would consider himself insulted if he 
did so, and would certainly refuse to work on his farm. 
The result can easily be imagined. ‘Towards evening the 
pope is almost hors de combat. The mowiks think nothing 
of it at the time, and one of them supports the drunken pope 
as he continues reeling on his way, the cross in his hand, 
until his visits are all made. Naturally, such a spectacle 
does not add dignity to the pope or bring back dissenters 
to the Church. The peasant, who is the cause of this humil- 
iating scene, makes fun of the pope when it is all over. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu thinks the only thing for the pope to do, 
under the circumstances, is to acquire the habit of drinking 
a large amount of vodka without becoming intoxicated,— 
surely, an odd accomplishment for a clergyman. 

The peasant has little respect for the ministry, and he ridi- 
cules the pope while kissing his hand. Yet he prefers the 
old type of priest, with his good-nature, coarseness, and 
familiar weaknesses, to a pope more dignified, more tem- 
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perate, and better educated. “I know that he gets drunk,” 
said a moujik of his priest; “but he is a good Christian: he 
is never drunk Saturday night or Sunday morning.” If the 
pope has his weaknesses, if he is often hard and exacting 
with his people, owing to his extreme poverty, he is, on the 
other hand, very faithful to the duties of his calling. In the 
severe winters of Russia, and over a widely extended parish, 
the poor pope must go to visit the sick and console the 
dying. This he never refuses to do, and more than one has 
left his dead body buried in the snow while trying to reach 
some far-off parishioner, ill or dying. 

Since the time of Peter the Great, the popes have not 
been allowed to preach: they have only read from the 
“Fathers of the Church” or from tracts approved by the 
Synod. Preaching has been entirely in the hands of the 
higher members of the black clergy. The present czar is 
trying to change this. Sermons are now required of all the 
popes, and preaching will soon be as common in the Ortho- 
dox Church as in the Catholic and Protestant communions. 

The social position of the clergy is bad. The higher 
classes do not respect them or associate with them as equals. 
The pope is usually married to an ignorant woman, who can- 
not visit or be received where her husband would find 
pleasure. The peasants are too ignorant and uncultivated 
to be companions for him. Hence he is shut up to his own 
family and class for the little social life that he has. The 
only way to render his life more endurable is to educate the 
women, and to assure him a salary sufficient to live upon 
with some degree of comfort. 

CORNELIA W. Cyr. 
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MOORE’S “GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.” 


Seldom, if ever, has Harvard University done anything 
more appropriate than when, at its late Commencement, 
it made the author of this book* a Master of Arts. In so 
doing, it simply recognized a fact which must for a long 
time have been obvious to those who have known his quality 
as a teacher in the university and of which all who read 
his book with adequate intelligence and preparation will 
straightway become aware. The development of architect- 
ure as a practical art has been remarkable in America 
during the last twenty years. Not only has the advance 
been great, but there have been erected buildings for do- 
mestic, civic, and commercial purposes that have not in the 
period been surpassed by those of European countries in 
their kind. In the mean time, to the literature of the sub- 
ject we have made no considerable additions. The present 
work, though only an elaborate monograph, will do much 
to redeem the failure of the past. On every page we have 
the feeling that here, as in the writings of Fergusson and 
Street and Reber and Viollet-le-Duc, we are dealing with a 
scholar entirely competent to the work he has undertaken. 
In the manner of Mr. Moore’s argument there is, perhaps, 
too much of a suggestion of the advocate. But, reading to 
the end, the unprejudiced reader, who will probably be more 
easily found in America than in England or France, will be 
convinced that, if he has taken a brief for French supremacy 
in Gothic architecture, he has not done it without an entire 
conviction that his client’s cause is absolutely just. The 
conclusion is one to which an English lover of the Gothic 
could hardly be expected to arrive. The bias of patriotism 
would be in his way. A French author might be suspected 
of undue influence from that bias. But the nationality of 
the writer of this book will give hostages for his impartiality 
to those who otherwise might doubt. 


* Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. By Charles Herbert Moore. 
With Dlustrations. Macmillan & Co, London and New York. 
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Mr. Moore contends for a more radical position than the 
one generally taken in Europe,—most convincingly by 
Viollet-le-Duc,— that Gothic architecture is of French origin. 
He affirms that French Gothic has an exclusive right to be 
so called. . He so states his own thesis, but his discussion is 
no matter of mere names. There is no special fitness in the 
term “ Gothic” for the style of architecture for which he 
uses it. He does not argue that there is. He uses the term 
“ because it has been established by custom to designate the 
architecture of the late Middle Ages as distinguished from 
that of antiquity and of early and medieval times; and 
because, since the infusion of northern genius brought the 
style into being, the term is not entirely inappropriate.” 
Mr. Moore defines Gothic architecture as a system of con- 
struction in which vaulting on an independent system of 
ribs is sustained by piers and buttresses whose equilibrium 
is maintained by the opposing action of thrust and counter- 
thrust, a system adorned by sculpture whose motives are 
drawn from organic nature, conventionalized in obedience 
to architectural conditions, supplemented by color design 
on opaque ground and more largely in glass,—a popular 
church architecture, the product of secular craftsmen 
working under the stimulus of national and municipal as- 
piration and inspired by religious faith. Gothic architect-' 
ure so defined, Mr. Moore insists, is not only of French 
origin: nowhere but in France was it ever logically and 
consistently worked out. So much of it as can be found 
elsewhere is imperfectly assimilated with other architect- 
ural systems, and at the best is so much mere copying of 
the work of French architects. In the working out of this 
proposition there is much interesting matter. Some of it 
will astonish the reader who has imagined the Early Eng- 
lish and Decorated and Perpendicular architecture of Great 
Britain to be good Gothic architecture, first better and then 
worse. Of suggestive incidental criticism there is so much 
that we crave a wider range; as frank a dealing, for exam- 
ple, with the French Flamboyant and the English Perpen- 
dicular as with earlier forms. 
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Mr. Moore’s first chapter is an expansion of the definition 
that we have already given. The ideal Gothic is a system 
of balanced thrusts as opposed to the former system of inert 
stability. Its distinctive characteristic is that the whole 
character of the building is determined by, and its whole 
strength is made to reside in, a finely organized and frankly 
confessed framework rather than in its walls. “ This frame- 
work, made up of piers, arches, and buttresses, is freed from 
every unnecessary encumbrance of wall, and is rendered as 
light in all its parts as is compatible with the strength of a 
system whose stability depends not upon any inert massive- 
ness, except in the outermost abutments, but upon a logical 
adjustment of active parts, whose opposing forces produce 
a perfect equilibrium.” Wherever we have this system of 
construction, Mr. Moore contends, we have a Gothie build- 
ing, whatever Romanesque details its decorative system may 
retain. Without this, no use of the pointed arch, however 
exclusive, and no departure from Romanesque decoration, 
however wide, can constitute a Gothic building. But, 
though the style of Gothic is distinct, it is not independent. 
We have evolution here as everywhere else ; and a patriotic 
Italian would make much, too much, of Mr. Moore’s conces- 
sion that the earliest functional grouping of supports in the 
churches of Northern Italy was the real beginning of the 
new system. ‘Too much, we say, because the Italians, like 
the Norse discoverers of America, did not follow up the ad- 
vantage upon which they had stumbled in the dark. The 
discovery remained unfruitful on Italian soil. But it was 
from the Lombard buildings of Northern Italy that the Nor- 
mans of the eleventh century derived their architectural 
impulse in good part. Mr. Moore thinks we could infer 
this from the resemblance of the Abbaye-aux-Hommes of 
Caen to the Church of San Michele of Pavia, if we did not 
know that Lanfranc, the abbot of the monastery of Caen, 
had been in Pavia. Not only is Gothic derived from Roman- 
esque, * but it is Romanesque recreated.” Every constructive 
member of the whole “osseous system” of a Gothie build- 
ing exists, in rudimentary form, in a vaulted Norman build- 
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ing. Mr. Moore’s illustrations of these propositions are ex- 
tremely interesting. Even the Romans did not rely entirely 
upon sheer inertia of material for the support of their vaults. 
They had buttresses disguised as divisions of their buildings 
or as enclosing walls. In Romanesque the pilaster strip, 
which was at first a mere thickening of the wall at points 
of greater pressure, was developed into a true buttress. 
When Romanesque began to vault its naves, something 
more was found necessary: the demi-barrel vaults of Dur- 
ham and other Norman buildings are nothing more or less 
than flying buttresses ill-adjusted and not externally appar- 
ent. The wood-cut illustration is here extremely service- 
able, as are others throughout the book, though of various 
degrees of excellence. Lavishly as they are given,— there 
are 191 to 315 pages,— there are many places where for lack 
of one the value of the text is seriously impaired. 

The principle of this system found complete expression in 
churches with a central nave and side aisles, and it could 
have found complete expression in no simpler form. But 
for this complete expression of its genius it required a deco- 
rative as well as a constructive system. It found this to 
some extent in mural painting, but pre-eminently in sculpt- 
ure and in colored glass, the former almost as much more 
effective without as the latter was within. Many who go 
with Mr. Moore all the way in his admiration of the Gothic 
structural system will draw back from his conclusions as 
to the relative merits of Gothic and other sculpture. He 
praises its immense vitality and its close relation to organic 
forms, while still sufficiently conventionalized to serve a dec- 
orative end. It was left for the decline of Gothic sculpture, 
as in the English Decorated work, to aim at mere imitation. 
Certainly, the vitality of the Gothic sculptors and wood- 
carvers as compared with the famous sculptors and carvers 
of the English Renaissance cannot be insisted on too much. 
As between fresh feeling in sculpture and painting and 
beautiful expression, Mr. Moore chooses the former without 
hesitation ; and he comes near, while anxious to avoid, the 
rock on which they strike who think we cannot have the 
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two combined. He develops very scantily his doctrine of 
the relation of Gothic architecture to the civic conscious- 
ness. While its beginnings were in the monastery, the 
energy of the great civic communes of the Continent 
brought it to maturity. To these Norman England had 
nothing corresponding. Ecclesiastically inspired, its cathe- 
drals were oftener built away from the great centres of pop- 
ulation than in their midst. But the whirligig of time has 
so brought its revenges that this remoteness constitutes 
to-day no small part of their immeasurable charm. 

In a second chapter Mr. Moore deals with ‘ Gothie Con- 
struction in France.” The new principles of construction 
are first distinctly and skilfully exemplified in the Abbey 
Church of St. Denis. But Mr. Moore finds an earlier but 
less positive beginning in the Abbey Church of Morienval. 
At St. Denis for the first time the rib-system wholly deter- 
mines and constitutes the strength of the vaults,— they are 
ground story vaults of small dimensions. In the cathedrals 
of Noyon and Senlis, midway of the twelfth century, we find 
the same principles applied to greater heights and spaces; 
but it is in Notre Dame of Paris that the new principles 
are for the first time distinctly and systematically applied 
throughout to a great building. The system of opposing 
thrusts’ is everywhere substituted for the inertia of great 
masses. In Amiens, begun in 1220, we have the grand sum- 
ming up of the principles and constructive forms which had 
gradually been taking shape for a century before. While 
no Gothic building unites all the perfections of which the 
whole range of Gothic architecture affords illustration, the 
nave of Amiens leaves nothing to be desired. Here for 
the first time the main vaulting shafts are continuous from 
the pavement and of the same size all the way up. From 
the development of vaulting Mr. Moore proceeds to that of 
buttresses, whither our space forbids our following him. 
A beautiful bit of evolution is that from the modest finial 
which ornaments the buttresses of Noyon to the splendid 
pinnacles of Amiens and Reims. As beautiful but more 
grand is the fagade development from the Abbaye-aux- 
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Hommes, through Senlis, to the perfection of Notre Dame, 
and that of Amiens, which at once is less and more. But 
here the evolution was less organic than anywhere else in 
the Gothic building. The most magnificent fagade was, 
after all, only a modification and enrichment of forms 
natural to the Romanesque, and hardly less a screen than 
the fronts of Lincoln and Salisbury. But a screen with 
what magnificent details of portal and arcade and traceried 
rose, its petals glorious with “ Christ’s triumph and the an- 
gelic roundelays”’! 

The priority of French to English pointed architecture, if 
we must not say Gothic, and the dependence of the latter 
on the former, need not be gone over here. These are old 
conclusions, long since established to the satisfaction of all 
except the most patriotic of English architectural critics. 
The originality and point of Mr. Moore’s third chapter come 
from a very different source,— his insistence that in England 
the Gothic system was never logically developed; that we 
have in that country no Gothic buildings, with the exception, 
possibly, of Westminster, which in its structural and pro- 
portional properties is almost as French as if it had been 
set up in France and then taken down and brought across 
the channel to be again erected by England’s Henry who 
was so little of a king that he was something of a saint. 
Mr. Moore’s incidental criticism is frequently so agreeable 
and satisfactory that his passing mention of Westminster is 
disappointing, and will be interpreted by his less instructed 
readers as an attempt to blink an ugly and discordant fact. 
The Frenchiness of Westminster is the more interesting, as 
its erection was almost exactly contemporaneous with that 
of Salisbury, from 1220 to 1260. These dates are the more 
significant, as they approximately fix the building of Amiens. 
_ In the comparison of Salisbury and Amiens, therefore, any 
comparative view of English Pointed and French Gothic 
architecture must find its most instructive field. Salisbury 
is the glory of Early English, and is set forth by the 
devotees of that style as a thoroughly good example of an 
art as significant for England as that of Amiens for France. 
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But Mr. Moore’s conclusion is that Salisbury is fundamen- 
tally a Romanesque building. “It is essentially a walled 
building, which, though not so ponderous in effect as that of 
Durham, is yet, in principle, notwithstanding its pointed 
arches, its multiplied mouldings, and its slender shafts, little 
different from it in structural character.” The particulars 
of this railing accusation are that Salisbury has no continu- 
ous piers reaching from pavement to cornice, no well-ad- 
justed and externally apparent buttress system, and conse- 
quently no complete functional framework. The clere-story 
is walled and lighted by triple openings, which, though as 
large as possible, are structurally very different from the 
openings of Amiens, which exhaust the space between the 
longitudinal vaulting ribs. All this does not prevent Salis- 
bury from being a marvellously beautiful building: its spire 
is second in beauty to no other, though it was the product 
of the Decorative Period, which even less than the Harly 
English is entitled by the canons of criticism in this book to 
be considered a Gothic period. 

We cannot follow Mr. Moore into his consideration of 
pointed architecture in Germany, Italy, and Spain. In gen- 
eral, he discovers the Gothic of these countries to be as little 
original or logical as that of England. Mr. Street found 
the great cathedrals of Burgos, Toledo, and Leon so French 
that he concluded that they were designed, if not built, by 
Frenchmen. But the dependence of these buildings upon 
their walls rather than upon their framework declares them 
to be more of the nature of Romanesque than of Gothic pure . 
and undefiled. 

Chapters on profiles of capitals, bases, and string courses 
in France and elsewhere, assign to France in these respects 
also a more logical consistency than is shown by other coun- 
tries; and her superiority in the matter of sculpture is more | 
easily shown. In mural painting, the confession is inevi- 
table that French Gothic was extremely weak. How could 
it be otherwise, with its diminishing wall-spaces and its in- 
crease of colored light? The fact is eloquent for Mr. 
Moore’s sincerity that he does not agree with Viollet-le-Duc 
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that the principles of pictorial and decorative art are op- 
posed to each other. Such a conclusion would fit in admi- 
rably with his general positions. But, far from agreeing with 
the French authority, he contends that, to a certain extent, 
all good painting has the decorative character of monumen- 
tal art. This we do not believe; and we should be very 
sorry to have such a view become prevalent in the studio, 
while confident that decorative painting has a future of im- 
measurable scope. But we have heard it soberly contended 
by a professor of esthetics that a man should first make 
his house harmoniously beautiful, and then allow in it no 
pictures that will not, by their character and colors, assume 
a decorative function on the walls. 

Mr. Moore has, we are persuaded, fully established the 
proposition that ideal Gothic exists only in France. But, 
when he has done this, the standards of bis logical complete- 
ness do not measure our relative enjoyment of French and 
English pointed architecture. It is to an intellectual pleas- 
ure that he summons us; to a vision that is more of the 
mind than of the eye. Those whom the frankly objective 
aspect of cathedral architecture allures and satisfies —and 
they are many —after all that Mr. Moore has said and 
proved, will frequently confess to a greater delight in the 
English than in the French cathedrals. The length of the 
former impresses them more than the height of the latter. 
So does the dominance of the central tower as compared 
with the French fléche, and the eminence of the western 
towers in comparison with those which the cathedrals of 
Paris, Amiens, and Reims dwarf by their roofs’ tremendous 
height. Of course, it should be remembered that the 
French towers were intended to carry spires, as they do 
so grandly at Chartres,— one severely simple, the other 
richly flamboyant. The English cathedrals also have it in 
their favor that they are generally set in fields of living 
green, with noble trees about them, and with old ivies 
clinging to them as tenderly as if with conscious love. 
These are not architectural traits, but they help the general 
impression. We cannot be too glad that we have not only 
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the logical perfection of French Gothic, but also the grand 
strength of Anglo-Norman and the pointed styles that fol- 
lowed, even if they always kept the impress of the heavy 
Norman hand. The German, Spanish, and Italian forms 
have also their characteristic charms ; and Mr. Moore would 
be extremely sorry if his plea for the exalted purity of the 
French diminished our enjoyment of the others in the least 
degree- 

JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


FORMS OF AGNOSTICISM. 


Agnosticism is that theory of knowledge, or of ignorance, 
which affirms that we can know only phenomena and the 
relations among phenomena in time and space. The world 
lies beneath our feet, the stars above our heads,—a world 
of sights, and sounds, which we call earth, water, air, trees, 
houses, cities, continents. By the use of the unaided senses 
we can learn much; by the telescope, microscope, spectro- 
scope, and crucible, much; by “the scientific use of the 
imagination” we can go backward or forward for some mill- 
ions of years, and with some degree of accuracy state what 
has been and will be. We can also discover uniformity 
among events, and so determine the laws of phenomena. 
But farther than this, says agnosticism, we cannot go. We 
can only deal with appearances : the reality behind the ap- 
pearance, the essence of mind, the essence of matter, first 
principles, first or final causes,— the study of these is forever 
fruitless. We can only know what can come to us through 
the senses, or what, however attenuated, can be expressed in 
terms of sense. Here we must stop. Then, of course, specu- 
lative philosophy and rational theology are at once ruled 
out. God, freedom, immortality, morality even, as any- 
thing more than a social relation, a responsibility to our fel- 
low-men,— these things transcend us. We may try to think 
about them. Probably we always shall try. But we can 
never reach any fixed conclusion relative to them. We shall 
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always find ourselves reasoning in a circle, and after every 
excursion return to the point from which we started to the 
world of sense. Therefore, all such thinking is but a “ de- 
licious torment,” a waste of time, a disappointment. Hence, 
says agnosticism, let us leave these problems, which the ex- 
perience of four thousand years has taught us we can never 
solve, and let us go on to something we can solve,— to the 
world as it lies before us and our practical relations to it. 
Agnosticism has often been confounded with atheism, ma- 
terialism, or skepticism. But it is none of these. Atheism 
affirms something of what we call God,—z.e., his non-exist- 
ence; materialism declares the essence of things to be mat- 
ter; and skepticism is a state of doubt, generally of comba- 
tive doubt. But the motto of Pyrrhonism, “I affirm noth- 
ing, not even that I affirm nothing,” may be said to be the 
agnostie’s motto also. Agnosticism can no more be quoted 
upon one side than the other of these great problems. If it 
points its arrows against theism, it has equally sharp ones 
with which to pierce the assumptions of atheism ; if it can- 
not accept the old spiritualistic view of the universe, as little 
does it accept the old materialistic; and, if it will not dog- 
matize, it can hardly be said to doubt. The word with the 
agnostic is, “I don’t know,” and that word he uses as a 
Damascus blade, to cut both ways. Is there a God? “TI 
don’t know.” Is there no God? “I don’t know.” Have we 
a conscious immortality? “I don’t know.” Have we no 
conscious immortality ? “I don’t know.” Are you, then, a 
theist or an atheist, a believer or a disbeliever? ‘ Neither.” 
What, then, are you? “Iam,” he answers, “a poor fallible 
child of this world, confined by the constitution of my being 
to what I can learn through experience; capable within the 
limits of experience of knowing something; beyond these 
limits of knowing nothing. Therefore, within these limits I 
take my stand. Beyond these I do not go. You may assert 
whatever you please relative to the nature of God and an- 
other life. I cannot say it is not so. You may deny what 
you please, I cannot say that it is so. Of these things I 
know nothing, and I know no way of discovering anything. 
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But since you, being, like myself, a man, know as little 
about all this as I do, you must pardon me if I am unmoved 
by your dogmatism. For myself, I have renounced these 
objects, because I must, and am giving my energies to the 
acquisition of wealth, to politics or ethics, to science or 
mathematics, to art or one of the professions.” 

We complain of the religious indifference of to-day. 
Among the better class of people we might speak rather of 
religious despair. I do not find that men and women are 
indifferent, but hopeless. Let a man give his life to the 
sincere study of any positive science, and the thinkers are 
not indifferent to him; but there is a growing indifference 
to the theological doctors, a deepening conviction that here 
no progress is possible, and that the man who has devoted 
himself, however earnestly, however long, to the study of 
the supersensible, knows, in the end, no more about it than 
the man who has never studied it at all. So, with too many, 
all theories, all speculations, all affirmations on this subject, 
are equally good; z.e., equally good for nothing. 

We may say of theology what Kant said of philosophy a 
century ago. ‘Time was when she was the queen of all the 
sciences; and, if we take the will for the deed, she certainly 
deserves, so far as regards the high importance of her subject- 
matter, this title of honor. Now it is the fashion of the time 
to heap contempt and scorn upon her; and the matron 
mourns, forlorn and forsaken, like Hecuba.” The modern 
agnostic reminds us of Socrates. He at last consented to be 
called the wisest man; for, while no man knew anything, he 
alone knew that he did not know. 

This is a fair statement of what may be called Typical 
Agnosticism. I entertain for it the profoundest respect. 
Under its banner have united many of the brightest, clearest, 
most earnest, and, one might almost say, best men of to-day. 
Surely, it is a great advance upon the old dogmatism whose 
fading spectre still haunts our churches, even our so-called 
liberal churches; which, relying upon some supposed 
though wholly unproven supernatural revelation, or upon 
tradition, or upon feeling, pretends to tell us all about God 
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and Heaven and Hell. Agnosticism is a step in our intel- | 
lectual culture. Whether it is the final step; whether it is 
the goal or only a transition from something below to some- 
thing above, from the religion of instinct and simple feeling 
to the higher though parallel religion of thought; whether 
the human mind must or can rest in agnosticism, or whether 
a severe critical study of agnosticism itself will not neces- 
sarily carry us beyond it to deeper rational insights; whether 
agnosticism is the ultimate giving up of all claim to real 
knowledge, or simply the laying aside of supposed knowl- 
edge as a preparation for real knowledge,— this is the great 
problem. 

From this type agnosticism runs up and runs down. It 
has become common and so diverse. ‘There are schools of 
agnostics as there are sects of Christians. These often have 
little in common and little sympathy with each other. We 
err greatly if we class them all altogether. “I don’t know” 
is sometimes accepted lightly, sometimes deeply, sometimes 
it takes the form of feeling, and sometimes of intellectual 
conviction ; and, if it often is made an excuse for impiety or 
indifference, it is, also, often accepted as a supplement to 
piety and an aid to faith. 

I. There is, first, the Common Irreligious Agnosticism ; 
not non-religious, but irreligious, opposed to religion, coarse, 
crude, cruel, boastful, almost brutal. This is not the result 
of thought, or of anything like conviction, but more truly of 
want of thought, and as opposite to the higher agnosticism 
as it is to faith. The common irreligious agnostic says, with 
no effort to tell why, for be could not: “ The infant knows as 
much about God and the future life as the wisest philos- 
opher, the idiot as much as the minister; for no one knows 
anything about it, anyway. My guess is as good as any.” 
He often makes this assumption of universal ignorance a 
rough excuse for ridiculing all religion. He delights in the 
dissensions of the sects. He is glad to believe that no one 
knows more of God than himself. He is as bigoted as an 
ignorant peasant at high mass and as unreasonable as a 
negro in a revival. Such agnosticism we have all met. It 
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is one of the asylums of worldly or wicked and lazy souls. 
It is very common, and is increasing every day. It is espe- 
cially to be found in new civilizations, where freedom has 
run wild and liberty been degraded into license. 

This form is so well known that we need not dwell upon 
it. Only one word in passing. There is no other subject 
which so deeply touches our inmost being as religion does. 
It is a personal matter, and no one person can settle it for 
another. To think upon religious problems is a part of 
the great discipline of character for which the universe pri- 
marily exists and man was born. Simply to think upon 
these problems, even though no definite conclusions are 
reached, is often productive of a far deeper and broader 
soul-culture than to reach the most definite conclusions upon 
some lower themes. For this reason these questions of the 
spirit press upon every man, and nothing but the most wilful 
blindness can keep him from thinking about them. No 
man has any moral right to rest in ignorance of God, save 
he who has tried most earnestly to know him. The man 
who has put his heart and soul upon this subject, and done 
his best, and at last is forced to confess with sorrow his total 
defeat (if, indeed, any such exists), commands the respect 
and sympathy of all thinking men. But the man who 
boasts of a universal ignorance upon this most sacred theme, 
having never sought earnestly and sympathetically to know, 
deserves the respect of no one. 

II. Very different from this is the second type, the Com- 
mon Religious Agnosticism. This is sweeter, tenderer, and 
certainly productive of nobler spirits: it is not boastful, but 
humble, and always wears the garb of piety. There are 
many fine souls with whom religion takes, almost exclu- 
sively, the form of feeling. They do not like to think. 
They fear thinking. To reason about God is to them almost 
a sin,— an over-exaltation of our finite minds, a degradation 
of the idea of the Almighty. Tacitly assuming that they 
have in thought what they dare not think, an idea they dare 
not define, they dismiss all argument with the wise saw 
that the finite cannot know the Infinite, that to pretend to 
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know him is blasphemy, and that in true humility we 
should be content with simple adoration. Such people gen- 
erally accept as unquestionable some current conceptions, 
make faith a virtue and reason a vice, cleave often to the 
good, and read into their dogmas better things than they 
could ever find there. Their instincts are generally right. 
Their characters we often admire. But their attempts at 
reasoning and their prejudices are of little account. A wise 
man will seldom allow himself to be drawn into debate 
with them. 

This is a form of agnosticism with which the philosophi- 
cal agnostics know not how to deal. Yet it is very old and 
very common. Every cultivated nation has had its altar 
* To the Unknown God.” Some of our most popular relig- 
ious books are but hymns of praise to this Great Unknown, 
panegyrics upon the light which no man can approach unto, 
upon the infinite majesty which the finite cannot grasp, upon 
the inscrutable essence. Here, too, are to be found not 
only pious spirits, but many fine minds. Religious agnos- 
ticism is the génius of modern poetry, of Shakespeare and 
Tennyson, Schiller and Goethe. These great writers were 
religious; but they left the idea of God to the heart, the 
affections and imaginations, as something to be felt, but not 
too closely examined. Goethe speaks of God as one 


“ Who, seek to name him as we will, 
Unknown within himself abideth still.” 


III. This form of thinking, or rather feeling, leads, how- 
ever,.to questions difficult to answer. If God in his essence 
must be to me forever unknown, what have I to do with 
him? If I cannot know him as he is, then to have him in 
thought, even in feeling, is to misknow him. How can I 
worship what I cannot think? I cannot ascribe to him 
moral qualities. How, then, can he command my con- 
science? How can I seek to be transformed into his spir- 
itualimage? I cannot say that he is conscious: then, surely, 
I cannot say that he is love. How, then, can he touch my 
heart. I do not know that he is good. May he not, then, be 
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evil or morally indifferent? Surely, then, though all power- 
ful, he is not my Father. To a vigorously consistent mind 
absolute agnosticism is the death of religion. I see no es- 
cape from this conclusion. 

A vigorous logic and a desire for self-consistency lead to 
the third special form, which, for want of a better word, I 
shall call Painful Agnosticism. Many there are trained to 
worship, and by nature religious, who have tried to make 
their religion rational and have failed. They have suc- 
cumbed to the very arguments they set out to answer. 
With open minds they have found themselves bewildered by 
conflicting testimony, and have come to feel that, where 
there is such diversity of opinion, there can be no safe 
standing-ground. These men admit, at last, the supposed 
limitation of our faculties and carry this up to its legitimate 
conclusion,—a kind of forced religious indifference, a sus- 
pension of the religious life. With Wordsworth they have 
felt 


“ A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused.” 


But to the question, Is that “presence” there, is this 
“sense sublime” anything more than a disturbing faney ? 
they receive no answer. And so they come at last to say of 
religion as Jean Paul said of music, “* Away, away! for thou 
remindest me of something I shall never meet in all my 
life.’ I have known people who could hardly look at the 
stars or the ocean without a sigh of pain. There is here 
a silent suggestion of something too deep to be cogpre- 
hended, too good to be true. But what if it were only fire 
and water, after all? Few thoughtful people are to-day 
wholly happy in their faith. A perpetual oscillation be- 
tween belief and doubt destroys inward peace. The fires 
of the soul still smoulder at the bottom of their being. 
They suppress them as best they can, and seek to lose them- 
selves in the life of the world. They say nothing about 
religion for the simple reason that they know not what to 


say. = 
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“ Achilles ponders in his tent; 
The kings of modern thought are dumb : 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the future come,— 
Silent, while years engrave the brow; 
Silent, the best are silent now.” 


IV. We come now to the Agnosticism of Science. This 
form is perhaps most potent among thinking men. Scien- 
tific Agnosticism is generally not demonstrated, but ac- 
cepted: it is not so much a conviction as a convenience. 
Scientists have almost universally agreed to keep clear of 
metaphysics, as Newton long ago charged them to do. They 
look upon this as a resultless science,—?.e., no science at all ; 
having nothing corresponding to it in nature, and so inca- 
pable of exact proof; befogging to the mind; and because it 
is liable to awaken a priori theories of the universe in the 
mind, which weaken the power of exact observation, preju- 
dicial to science. Facts, cries the scientist, and facts only! 
Professor Huxley likens himself to a sailor walking the deck 
of a vessel, who, if he step one inch too far, falls overboard 
to flounder or drown in the deep,— the boundless, fathomless, 
tossing sea of metaphysics. Professor Tyndall has a very 
significant passage upon this point. Speaking of Napoleon’s 
question to the savans, “‘ Who made the stars?” he says: — 

“That question still remains unanswered, and _ science 
makes no attempt to answer it. It entirely transcends us. 
The mind of man may be compared to a musical instrument 
with a certain range of notes, beyond which in both direc- 
tions we have an infinitude of silence. The phenomena of 
matter and force lie within our intellectual range, and as far 
as they reach we will at ali hazards push our inquiries. But, 
behind and above and around all, the real mystery of this 
universe lies unsolved, and, as far as we are concerned, is 
incapable of solution. Fashion this mystery as you will, 
with that I have nothing to do. But be careful your con- 
ception of it be not an unworthy one. Invest that concep- 
tion with your highest and holiest thought, but be careful 
of pretending to know more about it than is given man to 
know.” (Fragments of Science, p. 93.) 
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Scientists shudder at philosophy all the more, because, 
in spite of themselves, they are constantly running into it. 
“The only mere physicists,” says Hegel, “are the animals,— 
they alone do not think; while man is a thinking being and 
a born metaphysician. The real question is not whether we 
shall apply metaphysics, but whether our metaphysics shall 
be of the right kind.” The moment we begin to explain 
anything, we resolve it into thought; and thought is always 
metaphysical. Matter, law, force, energy, atom, even time 
and space, the bases of mathematics, physics, and the whole 
phenomenal world, are metaphysical concepts,— not glean- 
ings from sensation, nor inferences from sensation, but nec- 
essary presuppositions of sensation, categories of pure 
thought. They come to us not from the external world, 
but from the soul within; yet without them all our sensa- 
tions would be meaningless and the universe unintelligible. 
Science is essentially metaphysical. Without metaphysical 
concepts it cannot advance one inch. The cry to-day, 
“Back to Kant!” arises from an itching desire to get free 
from philosophy: whether, when we get there, we can stop 
with Kant remains to be seen. Up to date few, if any, 
who have really mastered this great thinker have stopped 
with him. 

The other reason why so many scientists cleave to agnos- 
ticism has already been indicated,— to save themselves from 
an a priori theory of the universe. Philosophy is the study 
of the underlying conditions and the first principles of all 
things,— of the ultimate nature of space, time, cause, force, 
matter, and mind: this is always a priori. Science is the 
discovery of the way in which these principles work them- 
selves out in the endless variety of creation: this is always 
a posteriort. Between these there is no battle, when each 
keeps its own place. But it is true that, when we have once 
satisfied ourselves that an Infinite Intelligence is the source 
of all things, we are too apt to forecast in each particular 
instance how an Infinite Intelligence must act; to say how 
things must be rather than go to work cautiously to dis- 
cover what is; to dictate to the universe instead of letting 
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the universe dictate to us. Against this science solidly sets 
its face. Such forecasting has ever been the great obstacle 
to advancement of a true knowledge of nature. In all study 
of phenomena the question is not what I wish, but what is. 
The personal equation must be ruled out. Fancy, imagina- 
tion, prejudice, and any feeling which may end in prejudice 
must be kept in abeyance. 

Now, however rational religion may be, it is also emo- 
tional. A man cannot worship with his heart in a vice. 
Whether there is or is not an all-seeing, all-loving God, 
whether I have or have not infinite time and opportunity 
for the unfolding of my being, are not questions which I can 
consider as unaffectedly as I can calculate the size of an 
atom or the distance of a star. Religion is largely a matter 
of the conscience and of the emotions as well as the reason ; 
but science is wholly a matter of observation and inference. 
I have no word to say against science, but there is some- 
thing in science alone which is deadening to the affections. 
To say that a man is “as stolid as a mathematician” means 
much. It is an old saying that an undevout astronomer is 
mad; but I have met astronomers who had no more awe of 
the stars than if they had been bits of tinsel paper pasted 
upon the ceiling of their own chamber. The renowned 
mental physiologist, the late Dr. Carpenter of England, once 
said to me, ‘You ministers run to scientists to find out 
about religion, when by the very nature of their studies 
they are incapacitated for judging of this subject.” The 
poetic nature is almost always impatient of the scientific; 
unless it is a mind like Goethe’s, capable at once of science 
and poetry. 

Culture is often offered up on the altar of some special 
excellence: a man often sacrifices the symmetrical unfold- 
ing of his whole being to some monomania, some partial 
success. ‘The universe then takes for him the form of his 
own craze; and, if his mind runs in the groove of the un- 
emotional, he will of all men be most indifferent to what- 
ever has in it a large element of feeling. Thus the scientist 
often embraces agnosticism as a convenient way of dismiss- 
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ing a troublesome subject. When approached upon the 
great themes of God and immortality, his *I don’t know” 
bears with it a strong suspicion of “I don’t care.” Of this 
state of mind we have no more striking example in modern 
times than the life of Charles Darwin affords. Here was 
one of the simplest, truest, and in a way most useful lives 
ever lived, but a life so possessed by enthusiasm for the 
forms and relations of animal life that all other enthusiasm 
was burned up. He lost in turn his love for musie and 
poetry; and, when at last he confessed that religiously he 
was like a man color-blind, and that for one he must be 
content to remain an agnostic, such a confession seems to 
have cost him hardly a pang. Compare now with this easy 
transition those struggles of Carlyle, the Sorrows of Teufels- 
droeckh, The Everlasting No, The Centre of Indifference, 
The Everlasting Yea, as set forth in Sartor Resartus. 

V. But the deepest form remains to be noticed, Philo- 
sophic Agnosticism. Common Agnosticism, whether in its re- 
ligious or irreligious type, is based rather upon an ill-defined 
sentiment than on an intellectual convictionn—a sense of 
despair or exultation over the dissensions of the philosophi- 
cal doctors or a shrinking back from the supposed impiety 
of too daring thought. Scientific Agnosticism is accepted 
for the sake of convenience. Philosophie Agnosticism dif- 
fers from both of these in that it is the result of a long and 
deep study of the objects of philosophy and of the powers 
of the human mind. It holds that philosophy ought to die, 
but that it can never really be destroyed save by its own 
hand; that, to put an end to philosophy, we must philoso- 
phize. Now, this form, like the others already mentioned, is 
by no means new. It is as old as human thought. It is a 
stage which metaphysics reaches in its development, if it 
does not pass it. This agnosticism appeared at one time in 
India. It cropped out again in Greece with Pyrrho and his 
followers. And again it appeared with Roscellinus and the 
Nominalists of the Middle Ages. In a somewhat different 
garb, yet substantially the same, it has again come to the 
front in the teachings of Comte and Lewes. 7 
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But without doubt the greatest of philosophical agnostics, 
the most thorough and persistent, and by far the deepest, 
was Immanuel Kant. Of his famous Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, we might almost say as the fanatical Mohammedan said, 
when he held up the Koran before the library of Alexan- 
dria, “ Burn the books!” My own conviction now, after 
twenty years of broken and rather bitter experience, is that 
to study philosophy very much (study whom or where you 
may) without first having had a life-and-death struggle with 
Kant is mainly a waste of time. If Kant cannot be an- 
swered, then put an end to philosophy and theology. For 
who in his senses would labor for that which, however pre- 
cious if attainable, is, in its very nature, forever unattaina- 
ble? Who would pulverize a mountain to get gold, if he 
knew beforehand that he should and must get only fool’s 
gold at last? On the other hand, if Kant can be answered, 
then philosophy regains her old place of queen of the sci- 
ences, and becomes almost the one thing which for a think- 
ing man will ultimately make life worth living. 

Unable here to enter into a lengthy analysis of Kant’s 
Critique, we cannot dismiss it without a word. Kant held 
primarily that ontology is an illusion, a mistake, though a 
very natural mistake, arising from the effort to objectify the 
subjective forms of thought, to take the laws by which I 
think and treat them as though they were realities entirely 
independent of me. Kant’s philosophy is subjective ideal- 
ism, and that, too, in spite of his own positive disclaimer. 
It can be nothing else. I draw out of myself the world in 
which I live: you draw out of yourself the world in which 
you live; but apart from you and me these worlds have no 
existence. They exist only as long as we think them. 
First, all sensations are purely subjective, affections of the 
spirit: this is so much a matter of course that Kant takes it 
for granted. Then time and space are not things outside of 
us, but forms of sense-perception, belonging only to the 
mind. Next those principles by which the world is thought, 
quantity, quality, relation, and modality, with their sub- 
divisions, including unity, plurality, totality, affirmation, 
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negation, limitation, cause and effect, action and reaction, 
substance and accident, possibility, existence and necessity, 
are but categories, first principles of the understanding, 
laws of our thinking. Even the laws of nature are of our 
own creation. ‘This was Kant’s primary question; In every 
object which I contemplate, be it an atom ora world, and 
in the sum of all these objects, which I call the universe, 
what belongs to these objects themselves and just how much 
do I think into them? Having analyzed the processes of 
thought, he actually resolves the whole object into a mental 
representation. All I see and all that I experience, oceans 
and cities and stars, are but so many pictures which I am 
ever painting and repainting upon the canvass of my own 
soul. The effort of Kant to escape the rigid results of his 
own philosophy, by eternally foisting in that death’s head 
which in the Analytic he calls the Thing-in-itself, in the 
Dialectic, Noumenon, (mark the word) has almost hopelessly 
complicated and obscured his great work. 

But Kant is not satisfied to stop here. Having made the 
universe a vision of the soul, he veers directly around and 
makes the soul a passing product of the universe. Expe- 
rience, the world, is nothing except my creation; but I my- 
self am simply this experience: Fichte’s despairing excla- 
mation, “ All things are a dream, and I am the dream of that 
dream,” is the rigorous conclusion of this line of thinking. 
Surely, deeper than this agnosticism cannot go. Hence, 
Kant says, all discussion about the soul as a simple sub- 
stance, and consequently immortal, is useless; and any 
effort to go beyond experience and seek to discover whether 
the universe had a beginning or no beginning, whether in 
extension it is infinite or finite, or whether it had or had 
not a first cause, is but to involve ourselves in problems for- 
ever beyond us, of which we may with equal show of reason 
affirm or deny. We can but lose ourselves in the fog-banks 
of that shoreless ocean which surrounds the little island 
wherein we live. 

Kant’s object was a noble one. He felt the hollowness of 
the mechanical philosophy of his day, of the philosophical 
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dogmatism which fancies it has added to our.knowledge by 
learnedly drawing out in a conclusion what is already as- 
sumed in the premise. He felt that such reasoning could 
ultimately satisfy neither the mind nor the heart. He says 
in the beginning of the Critique that he has denied knowl- 
edge to make room for faith,—a faith based not upon spe- 
cial revelation nor upon the dogmas of the Church, for to 
these he seldom even refers, but upon the absoluteness of the 
moral law. This faith he works out in his Practical Rea- 
son, but with very questionable success. 

One thing Kant certainly accomplished: he put an end 
forever to the old dogmatism, the dualistic theory of things, 
the ultimate separation of the finite and the infinite, of cause 
and effect, of mind and matter, of the universe and God. 
We may go back as often as we like to Kant, we shall never 
get back of Kant. Can we go forward from him? Has he, 
as he supposed, spoken the last word in philosophy: “ Art 
thou he who was to come, or shall we look for another?” 
Was he or was he not struggling with a problem which he 
himself but half-comprehended? Speculative Philosophy 
says we can go forward from Kant: Philosophic Agnosti- 
cism says we must stop with him. Here lies the battle, 
which, so far from being concluded, as many suppose, is but 
just begun. 

Nothing in the history of philosophy is more interesting 
than the speculative thought of Germany during the first 
half of the present century. When the century opened, 
Kant reigned supreme. Instead of ontology, we were to 
have henceforth an analysis of the understanding. All 
proofs of the being of a God and the soul’s immortality 
were set aside, save those which were derived from our 
moral in distinction from our intellectual nature. But 
upon the very basis which Kant laid down there gradually 
unfolded itself the most absolute of all philosophies. Kant, 
working, as he supposed, in the interest of agnosticism, be- 
came in effect the founder of the most thorough anti-agnos- 
tic school the world has yet seen. This fact will explain 
the seeming contradiction that, while we here name him the 
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Prince of Agnostics, we refer to him for the cure of agnos- 
ticism, 

In his Scientific Theism, Dr. F. E. Abbot reaches the sub- 
lime conclusion that the universe is an infinite self-conscious- 
ness; but he surprises us by his failure to recognize the dis- 
tinction between what he calls Solipsism — 7.e., Subjective 
Idealism —and Absolute Idealism. Subjective Idealism 
says that the universe has no existence apart from my mind. 
Absolute Idealism says that the universe has no existence 
apart from mind, the universal and infinite mind,— that 
all that we see and hear and touch, matter, law, and force, 
are but the language of spirit, the symbol of Deity, and that 
the world is the perpetual creation of God. Thus Plato 
and Aristotle taught two thousand years ago. Hegel re- 
peated the teaching, and Mr. Abbot echoes it, “nur mit ein 

sischen andern Worten”: it has been the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity since the days of Paul. 

In the first edition of the Critique, Kant had a sentence 
which he left out of all following editions. ‘It is not im- 
possible,” he says, “that the ego and the Thing-in-itself are 
one and the same thinking substance.” Here was a glimpse 
at Absolute Idealism. “This thought,” says Schwegler, 
“has become the source of all farther development of the 
new philosophy.” 

In Great Britain, the chief apostle of agnosticism was Sir 
William Hamilton. Hamilton’s central doctrine was the 
inherent relativity of knowledge. We know only the lim- 
ited and the conditionally limited, All thought deals with 
relations. Hence the Absolute, the Infinite, must remain 
forever unknown. Hamilton believed this doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge to be peculiar to himself. He says 
that, if he has done anything original for philosophy, it is 
to teach this truth. But certainly this truth was only new 
to him. There is nothing in Hamilton that is not in Kant. 
Even his contradictions of reason bear a close resemblance 
to Kant’s antinomies. The great disciple of Hamilton was 
Dean Mansel, who, in his Limits of Religious Thought, 
works out this theory of the relativity of knowledge to the 
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annihilation, as he supposes, of all absolute philosophy. 
His great conclusion is, not that by the reason we cannot 
find God, but that, by the very nature of reason, we are 
absolutely incapacitated to know God, even if found. Hence, 
says Mansel, we must confess the need of a special revelation. 
As Kant fell back for faith upon the categorical imperative, 
the moral law within, so Mansel fell back upon the Bible 
and the dogmas of the Church. The fallacy is easy to 
detect. If, by the very inmost constitution of my soul, by 
the very nature of knowledge, I cannot know God, how can 
God himself reveal himself to me? 

Herbert Spencer saw this, as did many others; and in 
Spencer English agnosticism culminates. With Spencer we 
can never in any way transcend the finite and the relative. 
Religion is the worship of the Unknown, a something which 
will ever remain; for, as we expand our knowledge, the 
bounding ignorance will grow upon us. Phenomena we 
may know, but that which is back of phenomena is forever 
inscrutable. A Boston divine, a professed disciple of Spen- 
cer, says of God that he is conscious, however much more 
he may be than conscious. This is qualified agnosticism. 
But Spencer declares, in almost so many words, that we 
cannot say that this great Unknown is conscious or uncon- 
scious, personal or impersonal. We can say absolutely noth- 
ing about it. Then he goes right on, by the way, to say 
that it is an energy, that it is one thing, that it is omnipres- 
ent, that it is infinite, that it underlies all things, and that 
it is the cause of all things,— which surely amounts to say- 
ing a good deal about it. 

Philosophie Agnosticism differs from all other forms in its 
thoroughness. It aims a death-blow at the validity of all 
knowledge. There are two kinds of agnosticism which are 
often confounded. One declares the most obvious of all 
truths: that there are many things in the universe we do 
not yet know. This all men acknowledge, and the wisest 
men the most fully. The other kind declares that we do 
not and never really can know anything. The one declares 
to us the infinite deep of wisdom, which we may ever truly 
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explore, though never exhaust; the other points us to the 
shoreless sea of utter, absolute, and universal ignorance, in 
which we must ever lie becalmed. One says we may know 
truly as far as we know at all: the other, that we can know 
nothing as it really is, only as it appears; 7.e., misknow it. 
One teaches that we may know the essence of the universe, 
though we can never grasp all its details: the other, that we 
may know something of the appearance of the details, but 
never anything of the essence. The one is the source of an 
intellectual humility inspired by a boundless hope: the 
other, of an intellectual paralysis deadened by an infinite 
despair. 

What, now, is the outlook? Is agnosticism to become the 
last word of philosophy and theology? There are many 
who believe it is. It is the form which religion or a forced 
indifference to religion is to-day taking among a large num- 
ber of the more cultivated class. The cloud of witnesses — 
poets, scientists, historians, philosophers, divines — who can 
be quoted in its defence is almost numberless. But there is 
another class of thinkers, with Hegel at their head, who 
hold that agnosticism is only a transitional stage to the true 
absolute philosophy ; that knowledge is not essentially rela- 
tive, but essentially absolute; that the knowledge of the 
infinite is essentially bound up in every least act of think- 
ing. ‘To this school belong the late Professor Rosenkrantz, 
who for many years filled Kant’s chair at Kénigsberg, Kuno 
Fischer, Wallace, Stirling, the brothers Caird, and in our 
own country Professors Everett and Palmer at Harvard, the 
late Professor Morris at Ann Arbor, Professor Howison of 
California, Dr. William T. Harris, and many others. 

Between these two schools there is a sharp line, though 
it is not always sharply drawn. For myself, while I rec- 
ognize the strong claim of agnosticism, agnosticism does not 
satisfy me. Possibly, I must be satisfied with it. If I must, 
I must. But is it not possible that this Infinite Unknown, 
before which we tremble, exists in germ in ourselves; that 
we are each a little circle within this infinite cirele, and 
that to know God is to know our own deepest nature 
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wholly, completely? May it not be that every thought 
which courses through my consciousness has necessarily the 
form of the infinite I seek, and is that Infinite coming to 
self-knowledge? It is not a question to be lightly asked or 
lightly answered. We shall never answer it by ranging 
however far over the surface of phenomena or by thinking 
forever in the abstract category of quantity. We must 
come back ever to the fundamental problems: What is 
thought, and what is involved in every act of thinking? 
How is knowledge possible? What are the fundamental 
postulates of science and all common experience? As 
Haller, the poet, says, “I heap up monstrous numbers, 
mountains of millions; I add time on to time, and world 
on the top of world; and when I turn from the awful 
height, and cast a look towards Thee, all the power of 
number, increased a thousand times, is not yet one part of 
Thee. But all these I remove, and Thou liest wholly be- 
fore me.” Jesus said, “ This is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee.” What that great soul saw by the moral eye 
philosophy seeks by the eye of reason. 

The central truth latent in agnosticism is that, if the es- 
sence of the universe is not at bottom the same as the 
essence of the human soul, then man can know absolutely 
nothing about it; that the world to every man is either the 
eternal revelation of the Infinite Spirit or the self-painted, 
passing picture of his own finite spirit; that it is God speak- 
ing to the soul or the soul’s silent soliloquy with itself; 
that spirit only can speak to spirit; and that, if the uni- 
verse be not, in essence, spirit, then it is seeming forever- 
more. The old dualism must go: it has gone, never to 
return. Agnosticism has come to fill its place. Will a 
deeper gnosticism succeed this? Surely not by going 
back, but by going forward, shall we gain this desired goal. 
One generation, one century even, of agnosticism and the 
religious indifference which is sure to follow it are well, if 
they not only impress upon philosophers and scientists, but 
also force into the consciousness of the race, the eternal fact 
that, if matter and mind, force and spirit, finite and infinite, 
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relative and absolute, time and eternity, being and thought, 
are set over against each other as mutually exclusive, or 
mutually opposed, then the former of each of these corre- 
lates, and in the end both, must be forever unknown; if 
they teach us that matter is but the symbol of mind, force 
the expression of spirit, that the infinite includes the finite, 
the absolute the relative, eternity time, thought being, and 
that the universe as seen and felt is but God speaking to 
his children. 

Kant assumed without question the universally accepted 
dualism of his day; and upon that assumption the Critique 
of Pure Reason, with all the agnosticism that flows from it, 
is unanswerable. The only fundamental critique of the 
Critique lies in the examination of this assumption. From 
this the great error of agnosticism becomes apparent,— its 
failure to recognize that correlates cannot be known apart, 
that to know the finite is to know somewhat of the infinite, 
and to know time is to know eternity. The former of these 
terms are meaningless, if there is no definite meaning to the 
latter. So we cannot say that the finite is here, the infinite 
there. The finite is in the infinite, and the infinite perme- 
ates the finite. Moreover, we must acknowledge the neces- 
sarily infinite nature of thinking. We cannot think up to 
a limit without thinking beyond that limit. To know that 
any thing, concept or ultimate reality, is of such a nature 
that we can know absolutely nothing about it is (pardon. 
the paradox) to know a good deal about it. 

Agnosticism fails, again, to distinguish between the indefi- 
nite of the imagination and the infinite of the reason. It 
confounds secondary causes, which have no real existence, 
with cause, self-activity, causa sui; and it does not recog- 
nize that in consciousness, or at least in all real thinking, 
spirit is ever rising to a recognition of its own essential 
infinity, and thus the circle of being becomes complete. 


J. FREDERIC DUTTON. 
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INTERMINGLED WAYS, NEW AND OLD.* 


The railroad is the great modern equalizer, and hotels are 
the points of contact in a new region where the influence of 
this equalizer is first felt. Thus the moment my legal 
friend and I stepped from the car to the platform of the 
depot at Waynesville we were met by the representatives 
of the various hotels in this mountain village (now become 
a popular resort), each voluble in his alluring assurances 
that to go with him would be to have our every want an- 
ticipated, so that the evolution of the want would be exactly 
paralleled by the evolution of its perfect satisfaction. We 
chose the blandest among these,— submitted, that is, to the 
strongest spell; and, as we had planned to make our further 
journey from here on foot, we walked with our newly found 
host to our resting-place, but not without noteworthy disci- 
pline! Our host’s porter, an elderly negro, offered to bring 
our luggage. We were obliged to explain to him that we 
had brought none along. His look expressed mingled feel- 
ings. I greatly fear that from that moment his porterial 
respect for us shrank to less than half its first proportions. 
No luggage, no perquisites; no perquisites, no porterial 
esteem. We could not but be humbled, for we were made 
only too clearly conscious that we were objects of the com- 
miseration of a freedman. Strangely disturbing experience 
this, of being compelled to look upward to see those whom 
we have always assumed to be beneath us! “ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth” consider the ground whereon he 
stands. If it proves to be the ground of genuine manhood, 
then doubtless there is neither “above” nor “beneath”; 
but every man must look with “level eyes” into the soul 
of every other man. Differences enough there are in mo- 
mentary achievement, so that one may even meet with the 
contrasted paradoxes of a black man with a white soul and 
a white man with a black soul, night and day intermingled 
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in endlessly varied degree in the bewildering world we call 
human. But that generically all men are equal cannot be 
doubted by any one who is really entitled to the name of 
man; that is, if “man” means, as philologists assure us it 
does mean, “he who thinks.” As was said in an earlier 
part of these sketches, “the brotherhood of man is to be 
traced, not to the fatherhood of Adam, but to the father- 
hood of God.” If any man seem to be above us or below 
us in type, it is only because we look at him through the 
edge-upward prism of our fears or through the edge-down- 
ward prism of our prejudice. 

But long since my legal friend and I have reached our 
hotel, have taken dinner, and have climbed to the summit 
of the nearest mountain. Its traditional and intrinsic name 
is Rocky Knob: its recent arbitrarily chosen and extrinsic 
name is Mount Maria Love. What gave special significance 
to this toilsome ascent, however, was the fact that on reach- 
ing the summit there was nothing visible but sheer nebulos- 
ity, a fact to which each silently gave his own interpreta- 
tion. To my friend with his sternly Roman notions of hard 
fact and strict legal definition, the fog that shut out all solid, 
clearly defined reality from our eyes was typical of the 
filmy views which the mere pedagogue (his only associate 
at that moment) was forever spinning from his own inner 
consciousness respecting the practical world. “To me, on 
the other hand, it was equally suggestive of what I had 
seen (mostly through newspaper spectacles) of the peculiar 
methods by which justice is made visible in the court-room. 
To each, of course, his own interpretation was clearly the 
only valid one. If I had told him mine, I should doubtless 
have been hurled at once from the Tarpeian Rock. If he 
had hinted his, my instincts of discipline must have caused 
the instant uplifting of my hand to the nearest branch of 
the tree beneath which we were standing. On such slen- 
der threads hang war and peace. 

Having climbed a mountain and seen a fog, we were con- 
tent to return to the hotel. ‘There our host greeted us with 
a mysterious reference to his “nervousnesss,” the nature of 
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which dawned upon us by degrees as he assured us that 
“the house would be perfectly quiet,” and that he had “ac- 
quired a taste.” He ended by introducing us to another 
guest who proved to be an educated mute. We passed the 
evening pleasantly and with much interest. He had travy- 
elled through the Carolina mountains a great deal, and in 
the written conversation we had with him gave us much 
information of value. He had been over in the region we 
intended visiting, and had bought a large tract of land there. 
It was with some half-formed purpose of doing the same 
that we were going thither. 

Next morning, our mute friend was still eloquent,— a 
sort of sunrise, speechless, but radiant. There was an eager 
intensity about him that seemed always ready to burst into 
song. There was a gurgle of laughter and a flash of intel- 
ligence at any pleasantry, that seemed to suggest to us, 
“Here is a Memnon who, with but one more medium of 
communication with the divinely constituted order of the 
world, would become an Apollo.” If we were to purchase 
land over yonder for a home in which to recover from the 
weariness due to overwork, he would be our neighbor. 
That was something worth considering. Already on this 
lovely morning we sauntered along with a delightful sense 
of not being hurried. Our way still lay along the banks of 
Richland Creek; and we found much to admire, not merely 
in the varying glimpses of distant mountains, but also in the 
fine fields of corn, and in the expanse of thrifty meadows 
lying on either side of the way. The farms are small, and 
the houses many and simple. 

A saw-mill, two or three miles up from Waynesville, 
showed evidence of active work having been done there re- 
cently, though none was in progress, nor were any men 
present, so far as we could see. Mill after mill was after- 
ward passed on the way; but in each there was the same 
absence of workmen, the same appearance as if work had 
been recently done there, the same show of possibility that 
work might yet find there its accomplishment. 

Thus the feeling came to be irresistible that somehow this 
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land has a past and a future, but no present; that it has 
been and will be, but is not. Perhaps this singular feeling 
is not wholly without its foundation in fact. It is a land 
just now in transition. The old life has been fairly lived 
out. What it was is not; and what it is to be has not yet 
been clearly brought to light. The sibyl has spoken, in- 
deed; and the prophetic utterance has assumed the form of 
the newly-laid railway. But for many years this form of 
prophecy proves ever an enigma for any given locality. 
Change is assumed; but just what or how great the change 
will be can only appear as time rolls on. 

The railway still follows along the valley, not far from 
the old wagon road, occasionally crossing it and so lifting 
the old way over the new. And yet both are new ways fol- 
lowing along the vastly older path down which this stream 
has been tripping and singing for hundreds of centuries, and 
yet is as youthful to-day as when the first gleam of its cur- 
rent traced out the lines of lowest levels across from moun- 
tain to mountain. There is nothing “old,” then, but the 
universe; and the universe itself sparkles through and 
through with exhaustless, eternal youth. 

And what is this but eternal leisure? It is the infinite 
repose of joy, shining out everywhere through the self-har- 
monized activity of resistless, all-creating energy. ‘True 
leisure is repose in the midst of productive work; and man 
attains to genuine leisureliness of life only so far as he 
learns the law of his own true nature, and so far harmo- 
nizes his present real life with this law of his ideal life that 
it proves no longer a struggle for him to do what that law 
requires. To take delight in doing precisely what one ought 
to do,— that is the glad repose of the spirit in the midst of 
the self-harmonized workings of its own spontaneous energy, 
which is, indeed, God-like and creative in its nature. 

This way leads in very truth toward paradise. Our 
march was not merely onward, but also upward. At a dis- 
tance of seven miles south-west of Waynesville, we were 
already high up on the slope of the Balsam Mountains, and 
approaching a depression in the ridge known as Scott’s 
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Gap. This depression, nevertheless, has an altitude of 
about thirty-five hundred feet, so that during the morn- 
ing’s walk we had gradually climbed to a height more than 
seven hundred feet above our point of departure. 

The valley of the fork of Richland Creek, which we had 
been ascending, had already disappeared. Dwellings were 
more and more widely separated. <A half-mile further, and 
we were before the door of the edifice that marks the high- 
est point of elevation atthe Gap. It appeared that groceries, 
shoes, tin pans, and the like, were to be had here, in addi- 
tion to what, as I fear, is the chief staple; that is, a varied 
stock of such liquid goods as most attract the attention of 
the revenue department.* It was the mid-day hour of rest. 
We had just passed a group of men returning to work on 
the public road. But before the door of the building there 
still lingered a half-dozen patriots, well disposed toward the 
fullest returns to the government from this particular 
source. It occurred to me also, though I dared not hint 
the thought to my sternly critical Roman friend, that the 
families of some of these men would doubtless look not in 
vain for full returns by nightfall. 

A few of these loiterers were within, observing compla- 
cently an elderly gentleman who had a little before passed 
us on the way, and who had alighted from his horse to secure 
the refilling of his glass flask. Two other strollers while we 
were there asked for beer. The license of the establishment 
did not permit this to be sold by the glass. But the oblig- 
ing woman behind the counter would lend them glasses if 
they eared to purchase a bottle of the coveted liquid. They 
did care. The bottle was purchased. The clamps were 
drawn aside. The cork started somewhat uproariously from 
its imprisonment, greatly to the discomfiture of the elderly 
gentleman, who was still waiting for the less effervescent but 
more potent liquid he had ordered. The glasses were used, 
and the strollers departed. Our departure occurred about 
the same time; and I-think I heard one of the two remark 
to the other, with unmistakable outer evidence of physical 
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remorse, that he was already beginning to heartily wish the 
beer were all back in the bottle and he far enough on the 
way to be beyond the reach of temptation. 

But what shall we say of this peculiar feature of the land- 
scape, consisting of a depression in the mountain range and 
here known as a “gap”? On looking about, we find our- 
selves in a contradictory position. On the one hand, look- 
ing in the direction of the range itself, we are in a valley. 
On the other hand, looking in the direction across the range, 
we are on a mountain height. Mathematicians have noticed 
this peculiar combination of curved surfaces, and discovered 
many beautiful rhythmic relations therein. They have also 
noted, what is evident to any observant eye, that such com- 
bination of curved surfaces is precisely that presented in the 
conformation of a saddle. 

Thus in the mountain gap we seem to be wandering about 
like pygmies on the back of a saddle in which a primeval 
giant might sit astride the world, and ride securely through 
the measureless fields of space. And yet what or who is, in 
truth, the primeval giant, if not man, the thinker, who traces 
with ever-increasing ease the wondrously complex web of 
symmetry unfolded in the curves, not merely of mountain 
forms, but also in the infinite maze of the rhythmic proces- 
sions of the worlds in space, the weaving and interweaving 
of the faultless choral dance of the starry hosts ? 

Man is giant and pygmy in one. Nay, is he not the micro- 
cosm, the little world, or rather the world-in-little? And 
as such does he not sum up all created modes of existence in 
his little self, and thus in truth expand to infinity and com- 
prehend the macrocosm, the universe, within his greater self? 

He is the truth of the inorganic world ; for his existence 
involves all its quantitative combinations and qualitative 
results, and in him these combinations and results first 
attain the completeness of their significance in being known. 

So, too, in man the organic world is summarized. He 
grows and expands bodily by a vegetative process. He is 
the typical sensitive plant. He is rooted to the earth, yet 
lifts his crown heavenward, and holds aloft the results of his 
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energies for the inspection of all starry eyes above and 
around. 

Nor is he less the living epitome of the whole animal 
kingdom. He is the perfect radiate, being a centre of 
energy seizing upon, absorbing, and assimilating into its own 
being all. the surrounding world, and by this very means 
steadily expanding into universal and infinitely vital exist- 
ence. Just as well also is he the completion of the mol- 
luscan type, since his nature is that of infinite plasticity, 
capable of taking on any and all forms pertaining to the 
world of reason. Even the branch of articulates culminates 
in man. For, minute as are his dimensions, he is still the 
spiritual insect that spins his gossamer web of thought 
through space and mounts upon it to the stars! Most of 
all, finally, is he the perfected vertebrate, since he finds in 
his own nature, as its chief characteristic, self-criticising 
thought, which is also the very anatomy, the inner substance 
and form-giving element of the universe as a whole. 

Thus man discerns with ever-increasing clearness that, the 
completer his life becomes as man, by so much the more 
does his life tend to include al] life in richest fusion and to 
pulsate with sublimest harmonies. 

Pygmy and giant in one! Dwarfed and deformed it may 
be now, but still bearing within him the divine gift of unre- 
stricted possibilities of growth and symmetrical develop- 
ment, man is indeed heir to eternity and prospective pos- 
sessor of the treasures of all worlds. Let him, therefore, 
assume with confidence his seat in the saddle of the primeval 
giant; let him, as he is already doing, take in his hands the 
reins of the world,—the forces of nature,—and ride con- 
quering through the measureless realms that await his com- 
mand ! 

Ever through all he is giant and pygmy in one; for the 
giant must needs have pygmy work to do while the pygmy is 
slowly becoming the giant. 

Thus we muse, we two pygmies, with uo pretence to 
gianthood save such as consists in the boundless hopes that 
beckon alike to all from the misty mountain tops of the 
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wide hereafter. Yet we look up from this low eminence, 
and note again that we have set foot on the highest point of 
our journey just when the sun has reached his zenith. And 
the splendors of the sun-god seem in some way also to 
remind us of the irresistible impulse which in all ages has 
connected the light of the sun with the light of man’s intel- 
ligence. ° 

Thus there is brought to mind the perpetual representa- 
tion of the Divine in human form. Always among all 
people the Divinity has been conceived as incarnated in 
man. Only a few individuals indeed have shown forth the 
divine essence in such degree as to attract the notice and 
worship of the world through successive ages. Doubtless 
in all mankind there is the possibility of the divine incarna- 
tion. But just as the Divine cannot be subject to compul- 
sion downward, so neither can man be compelled to rise to 
godhood. Each step towards that goal must in its very 
nature be a practical declaration of independence. On no 
other condition can any step leading thither be accom- 
plished. 

It is, in truth, the Divine in man that constitutes the free- 
dom of man,— his spontaneous power to do what he will. 
It is man’s divine, exclusive privilege to do wrong. But 
this carries with it of necessity a further exclusive, divine 
privilege; and that is, to suffer for the wrong he does. 
The only dreadful death that man can die is that of the god 
dying within him. 

And now the fiery eye of the sun-god looks down here at 
our halting-place as if in wrath, and flames significantly 
upon that storehouse of fuel for demonic fires. And the 
significant hint awakens us to a new meaning involved in 
the fact that only a few favored ones here and there have 
been looked upon as incarnations of the Deity. That same 
freedom to struggle upward without limit into the life of 
the Divine is equally the freedom to descend into life 
demonic. If man is a possible god, so also is he a possible 
devil. And, while at best the incarnation of the Deity in 
man is but a glimmer of the perfect God, there can be no 
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reasonable doubt, on the other hand, that whatever exists of 
the Satanic has its embodiment in human form. Man per- 
fected is divine. Man ruined is demonic. The possibility 
of heaven is no less than the possibility of hell. 

We may gladly turn away, then, from this busy centre of 
perditional tendencies. Even though our way lead through 
a vale of terrors or, like Dante’s, through a veritable In- 
ferno, still our steps must be onward in seach of a Paradise 
already realized or to be by us made real. 

W. M. Bryant. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


PROFESSOR CARPENTER ON THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 


The extremely valuable little book in which Professor J. Est- 
lin Carpenter has embodied the results of the soundest New 
Testament criticism of the time may well call our attention 
to the actual state of thought and feeling among liberal Chris- 
tians in this direction. In the Unitarian body, at least in 
this country, two causes for a comparative decline of interest 
in New Testament criticism within the Jast few years may 
readily be perceived. On the one hand, the missionary zeal 
of our clergy and laity—a zeal which continues to increase 
and to result in ever sounder methods of work and an ever 
larger number of churches —has engaged in the practical 
work of religious organization many of our ablest men. On 
another hand, the great social questions of the day deeply inter- 
est many whose earlier attraction was to critical theology or 
philosophy. But, when in the midst of such absorption in organi- 
zation or in social discussion we are summoned to take a fresh 
view of the textual foundations of Christianity, we are aware of 
the great change which a few years may bring about. Points 
of controversy ten years ago as to the interpretation of Jewish 
history are no longer in debate; and the more doubtful matters 
of New Testament learning have become relatively clear. Not- 
withstanding the great authority of Ezra Abbot and James Free- 
man Clarke, there are left few convinced defenders of the Johan- 
nine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, for example; and the names 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke are generally recognized among us 
as mainly names of convenience in referring to the first three 
Gospels. They are far from standing as the names of eye- 
witnesses whose report of the words or deeds of Jesus may be 
implicitly trusted. 

It is true, indeed, that in the decline of interest in Biblical 
learning among liberal Christians it has become the habit of 
some to turn to such guides as Professor George P. Fisher, and 
to accept with a certain degree of comfort the assurance that 
the Tiibingen school is dead and almost forgotten, that Strauss 
has been left behind, and that German theologians virtually agree 
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now upon the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel and nearly all 
the Epistles attributed to Paul. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that theologians of an essentially compromising and 
apologetic school are the guides to whom men trained under 
Professor George R. Noyes, for instance, are to look. When 
Professor Fisher would make short work of recent criticism of 
the New Testament as represented in Robert Elsmere, he finds, 
of course, many points of attack where victory seems to favor 
him. When, again, he submits Matthew Arnold’s Biblical theol- 
ogy to an unsympathetic examination, the doctor of divinity has 
doubtless more than one advantage over the essayist. But the 
proper antagonists of the apologetic professors of exegesis or 
ecclesiastical history are not the novelists or the literary critics, 
however forcible these may be. Let Professor Fisher contend 
openly with such foemen as Weizsiicker, Holtzmann, Harnack, 
and Pfleiderer, who stand to-day for the advanced theological 
learning, to which alone, in any generation, the liberal Christian 
is bound to give much heed. These writers are not much read 
to-day in America by theologians of any school. Our English 
Unitarian brethren, because, for one reason, of their greater 
nearness to Germany,— still the home of theology,—have paid a 
more studious attention to these great critics. The result is evi- 
dent, to the reader of English only, in such works as Dr. Marti- 
neaws Seat of Authority in Religion and Professor Carpenter’s 
First Three Gospels. On the radical nature of Dr. Martineau’s 
dealing with the New Testament record, we have already com- 
mented in recent numbers of this Zteview. Now comes this 
smaller volume by Professor Carpenter, to show that Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s conclusions, so far as they fall within the scope of this 
book, are cordially accepted by him, and that the aged and 
venerated leader of our English Unitarian brethren is a true 
representative of their thought and their tendencies, The son 
of a great man of natural science, Professor Carpenter coincides 
in his view of the Gospels with the chief exponent of philosophi- 
cal theism in our tongue, if not in the whole world, 

Professor Carpenter naturally devotes a chapter to the rela- 
tions of the Synoptic Gospels to the Fourth; and the conclusions 
which follow from his eminently fair comparison are these: — 


The fourth evangelist has framed for himself a theory of the person 
of Jesus. He has discovered, as he thinks, an explanation of the part 
which the Teacher played in the great drama of human destiny. To 
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that theory he gives concrete shape in his narrative. That explana- 
tion underlies every discourse which he sets down, every act which he 
describes. Taking up some of the material supplied by his predeces- 
sors, he produces a new biography, not of Jesus of Nazareth, “anointed 
with the holy spirit and with power,” but of the Word made flesh in 
the person of the Christ. This is the central doctrine which governs 
the Gospel from the opening to the close. The Jewish Messiah is di- 
vested of his robes of sovereignty; but the writer has thrown around 
him instead the ethereal splendor of the Greek Logos. ... The national 
ideas which could not live in the higher atmosphere of universal 
thought drop out of sight; and only those are retained which seem to 
have meaning for all time. This is why many of the conceptions of the 
Fourth Gospel are felt to belong so much more closely to our inner life 
than some of the Jewish elements of the first three. They are thrown 
into forms which have a wider scope, they attach themselves more easily 
to our permanent experience. But none the less must we recognize that 
they are an interpretation of the Master’s thought. ... The Fourth Gos- 
pel is a version or rendering of the life and teachings of Jesus composed 
under the influence of a great idea. 


Such a verdict on the Fourth Gospel has become familiar. 
The special value of Professor Carpenter’s anique volume lies in 
its honest and thorough attempt to answer the question whether 
the Synoptics have not also transformed history, to separate here, 
too, “the ideas and feelings, the hopes and expectations and 
beliefs,” of the narrators from the actual word and deed of their 
great subject. “Our results,” he has to say, “must remain, after 
all, uncertain.” But our own confidence in the historie proba- 
bility of the figure which emerges from Professor Carpenter’s 
candid and persistent inquiry is strong; for he has followed a - 
truly scientific method in preparing the way for his detailed 
examination of each Gospel by an exhibition, in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge of nature and of the comparative history of relig- 
ions, of the antecedents and the environment of the gospel story 
and its principal elements. Tis first chapter shows the place 
which the Gospels had in early Christian literature, and their 
gradual rise into the place and rank of canonical Seripture. 
The five chapters following that on the “First Three Gospels 
and the Fourth ” are the kernel of the book. They treat sueces- 
sively the formation of the gospel traditions, the Messianic idea, 
Messiah’s preparation, the miracles and the coming of the Son of 
Man. ey 
In passing from the preaching of the apostles into writing 
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through tradition, the gospel story, as it actually befell, received 
many modifications. “Those modifications were to a large ex- 
tent conscious and intentional” in the Gospel of John. “In 
many of the Synoptic narratives, a similar influence has been at 
work; but it has not operated so much by design as by the unsus- 
pected changes wrought by time and faith. The idea of the 
Messianic dignity governs the whole.” As the apostles believed 
that the prophets had foretold the very incidents of the life of 
the Christ, “the whole career of Jesus from birth to death was 
cast into this frame.” “The framework of the wondrous story 
was prepared beforehand; the lines of Messiah’s life were 
shaped; the great acts of the drama were laid out already; even 
the details fell into the prescribed order; and prophecy thus not 
only became the standard by which the claims of the Christ might 
be tested, it generated the very occurrences which satisfied its 
own demands.” . 

The position at which Professor Carpenter arrives concerning 
the Messianic idea is substantially that of Dr. Martineau. It is 
indicated by words which often occur in The Seat of Authority 
in Religion, but which we have not happened to meet here. 
«Messianic mythology” has a somewhat harsh sound, but it is 
a term eminently applicable to the Gospels and to no small por- 
tion of so-called liberal Christian teaching. A mythology simple 
and austere by the side of the populous pantheons of Greece and 
Rome, it is none the less a veritable world of myth and unreal- 
ity, this Jewish dream of the overlordship of Israel among the 
nations. The Son of Man did not come on the clouds of heaven ; 
and the modern mind, which has seen Zeus and Minerva reduced 
to “fair imaginations,” confesses in the New Testament a world 
almost as far from the realities of history as Homer’s gods. The 
little Apocalypse, “produced probably in the seventh decade of 
our era,’ which Professor Carpenter thinks may have been 
worked “into the tradition of the words of Jesus” in the Gospel 
of Matthew, and the greater Apocalypse, at the end of the New 
Testament, have for us to-day only a literary significance. 

That the larger part by far of the Messianic implications in the 
Synoptics are due to the reporters and writers is Professor Car- 
penter’s belief. As for Jesus himself, “the title which he at 
length accepted was rather thrust upon him by circumstance than 
deliberately chosen, It was adopted with reluctance and an anx- 
ious avoidance of publicity. It involved so much which he could 
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not share. It failed to express so much that he desired, yet no 
other designation spoke in the same way either to his own soul 
or to the heart of his time.” It was yet the “Son of Man” that 
Jesus predicted as coming, not himself, on the clouds of heaven. 
“The invariable employment of the third person suggests that 
he intended to draw a clear distinction between himself and his 
own function and the event which he designates by this emblematic 
name.” 

We will state briefly the conclusions as to the date and author- 
ship of the Synoptics which Professor Carpenter reaches. Mark’s 
is the oldest Gospel in its present form, and may be located, 
with some confidence, not long after 70 a.p.: no necessity ap- 
pears for assigning it to the year 100 a.p. or later. “It remains 
probable that the main facts of our Second Gospel were derived 
from Peter.... The leading outlines of the immortal story are 
drawn from the life. Here Jesus thinks, prays, feels, speaks, acts, 
as a man.” 

Luke’s Gospel, dating from 100 a.p., is based on Mark and the 
collection of the logia. Its tone, with reference to the rich and 
the poor, is almost enough to show that it is earlier than Mat- 
thew. The contrast between these two classes “runs right 
through the Third Gospel; and they are addressed with direct 
utterance to the men who thronged around the Teacher. But in 
Matthew the whole tone is changed. The ‘poor’ are no longer 
the suffering and down-trodden, the godly men of the Psalms, 
tormented at the hands of wealthy and brutal persecutors, and 
longing for redress: they are the poor in spirit and the hungry 
after righteousness. This change is accompanied by another: 
the transformed blessings are not pronounced on any one in par- 
ticular. They are reflective utterances founded on spiritual ex- 
perience; not the impassioned cry of the prophet who beholds 
great wrongs and boldly declares that they shall be set right.” 
The bearings of this view of the priority of Luke over Matthew 
on the Christian Socialism of to-day are important; and they 
indicate the very practical nature of scholarly inquiries like the 
present. 

Matthew’s Gospel, as we now have it in Greek, is a work 
having “literary dependence” on the other two Gospels, and a 
“deliberate design” of combining matter from them in a new 
form, + + 
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It has been aptly described as a kind of ‘primitive gospel harmony.” 
. .. Its artificial arrangement, its occasional vague expressions,— so dif- 
ferent from the precision of an eye-witness,—its indications of a later 
stage of doctrine and church life, all forbid us to identify the first evan- 
gelist with one of the companions of Jesus. It may be that the Gospel 
now bearing Matthew’s name embodies much or indeed all of his col- 
lection of the Master’s sayings. As one or another rendered it from 
Aramean into Greek, additions would be recorded; and these may in 
time have been gathered up and recast under the editorial plan which 
can be so clearly traced in the present Matthew. But the steps of this 
process can be no longer followed. 


On many other interesting points, such as the Transfiguration, 
we should be glad to quote freely from this invaluable manual. 
Over the whole chapter on miracles we must pass, saying only 
that it affords the best explanation, in a few pages, of the entire 
miraculous element in the Synoptic Gospels that we have any- 
where seen. The religion of Jesus “is not involved in the stories 
of his mighty works. These cannot all be separately explained ; 
it is not possible to determine the precise nature of each cure, or 
to be certain that the right key of prophecy and symbol, of para- 
ble and allegory, has been applied. But it is possible to account 
for their growth as a class. They cannot be distinguished from 
narratives of the same kind which have arisen in other places 
and at other times. In form and feature they may bear a loftier 
stamp, but their origin is due to the same tendencies in the 
human mind; they correspond to the same stage in the education 
of the race.” 

A book like this has long been needed, familiar in style, schol- 
arly in substance, detailed in treatment, and thoroughly reverent 
in tone. It will, we are persuaded, do a great and needful work 
in enlightening and clearing the mind of all who read it with 
care and without bias. Essentially on lines like these here laid 
down, the Christian Church must come to think of Jesus, if it 
will think wisely; and the small body of believers whom the 
name “ Unitarian” designates cannot too soon adopt the spirit 
and the results of Professor Carpenter’s volume. The issue of all 
such inquiries is well indicated in the closing words of his pref- 
ace: “ Whatever uncertainty may attach to large portions of the 
traditions about Jesus, the attempt to penetrate into the mystery 
which still surrounds the origin of Christianity will not be fruit- 
less if it enables us to realize more clearly the force of person- 
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ality, the boldness of view, the purity of insight, and the eleva- 
tion of soul which are winning even now fresh life and growing 
power for the ideas of the ‘ Prophet of Nazareth.” 


NATIONALISM AND CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


The present status of the two socialistic movements named 
above does not show much change from their condition when 
last noticed in our pages. On the one hand, there are signs of 
encouragement for their adherents in the fact that the ational- 
ist magazine yet continues, in an enlarged form, to advocate 
indiscriminately all proposals or movements towards State con- 
trol of industry, and that Zhe Dawn, the organ of the Christian 
Socialists, has been improved into the shape of a neat monthly 
periodical. A few societies bearing the latter name have been 
organized in the West by the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, the earnest 
and indefatigable “head-centre” of the movement. Mr. Bliss 
has resigned the charge of his Episcopalian church in South 
Boston to devote himself entirely to propaganda of socialism. 
His new religious society, with which is connected the “ Broth- 
erhood of the Carpenter,” held several services in a small hall, 
and was then suspended for the summer months on account of 
the superior attractions of the afternoon gatherings on Boston 
Common. On this free field there may be heard of a Sunday 
the single taxer, the Christian Socialist, and the old-style evan- 
gelist, all within a stone’s throw of each other. The inherent 
strength of these meetings is of course small. 

The Nationalists declare with great apparent confidence that 
“the leaven is working,” and report a considerable increase in 
the number of their clubs.. It is noticeable, however, that the 
great majority of these clubs are still to be found in Southern 
California, which is, in fact, the storm-centre of the agitation, 
and in the Western States, between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains. The proceedings of these clubs, as reported 
in the magazine, are sufficiently amusing. Poetry of a remark- 
able order is a standing feature; and it is accompanied by ora- 
tory marked in equal degrees by fervor and fallacy. “Our 
White Slaves,” the “Infernalism” of the present industrial sys- 
tem, and the perfect felicity which would be sure to obtain under 
a developed system of Nationalism are favorite topics in the 
Nationalist, as in these clubs. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Bellamy’s book has had its run. A sale of a 
third of a million of copies, which the sanguine interpreted to 
mean the existence of five times as many socialists in the United 
States, has been followed by comparative quietude. For the 
present, at least, Looking Backward has given place to Stanley’s 
book as the book of the season, It remains to be seen how far 
Nationalism will be able to sustain itself without the literary éclat 
which has been its main capital. As for recruits of prominence, 
the Nationalists have signally failed to make converts since their 
cause has received serious discussion in the periodical press. 
The two or three eminent men connected with it in popular 
report, such as E. KE. Hale and T. W. Higginson, are not rightly 
counted as real adherents. A complete reason for their failure 
to enlist the thinkers of the country may be easily found in two 
patent facts : — 

I. The programme of the future state expounded in Looking 
Backward has been almost completely dropped out of sight by 
its author and the Nationalists in general. As the condition of 
things there portrayed is believed by Mr. Bellamy, in all serious- 
ness, destined to become “a very old story” in a hundred years, 
this practical abandonment of their ideal by the Nationalists 
needs explanation. 

II. The Nationalists have fallen back for a practical pro- 
gramme on the advocacy of measures like national telegraph and 
railway systems and municipal gas-works and street railways. 
To the scientific discussion of such special projects, which have 
been advocated for years by able economists, the Nationalists 
have contributed little or nothing. Declaring themselves in favor 
of the complete nationalization of all industries, they tumultu- 
ously and indiscriminately applaud every step which appears to 
them to be in that direction. Of the necessity of a proper bal- 
ance between central and local government, between the State 
and the individual, they seem unpercipient. Like small boys on 
the Ist of April, they take pleasure in affixing the tag of “Na- 
tionalist” to any one who advocates the cautious extension of 
governmental functions, State or municipal, in any direction, 
- however much he may disavow the name. 

The many reforms which are plainly needed in the relations of 
private corporations to the public, of employers to the employed, 
and of the State to the individual, will, of course, go forward ; 
but they would be accomplished sooner, were they not encum- 
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bered by advocates sadly lacking in balance of judgment and 
in realization of the difficulty of the task in hand. Extremes 
meet, and practical anarchy of reason is well exemplified in the 
thorough-going socialist. The radical and persistent reformer 
may be pardoned for doubting which does the most to delay re- 
form,— the obstinate Philistine bound down to the existing fact 
or the sentimentalist for whom “facts do not exist.” Of one 
thing he may be sure, that no movement intrinsically weaker has 
ever got itself so much talked or written about as “Nationalism ” 
has. When it has subsided into its just proportions, the capital 
of ideas which it has vainly tried to borrow to do business upon, 
under its own name, will remain, and will prove sufficient to ac- 
complish more than one sensible reform. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The next session of the biennial gathering of our clergy prom- 
ises to be one of even unusual attractiveness and profit. The 
place — historic Salem — is easily accessible. The list of subjects 
covers numerous questions of the time and of all time; and the 
roll of essayists and speakers includes, besides Professors Toy and 
Carey from our two theological schools, and Rey. Messrs. Bliss, 
Chadwick, Tiffany, and Calthrop, the distinguished scientist, 
Professor E. D. Cope, the presidents of Brown and Clark Uni- 
versities, and Professor George T. Ladd, of Yale. These are all 
men whom our clergy should delight to honor with their attend- 
ance and their cordial interest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE AND RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM. 


In my letter of last year on the actual state of Liberal Protes- 
tantism in France and its possible chances of expansion, I was led 
to describe at some length the political situation of our country, 
80 unsatisfactory in many respects, and even deeply alarming, and 
the enormous difficulties ensuing from it for liberal religion. I 
felt, however, secure in predicting a happy issue of the political 
crisis then, and in suggesting the probability that the circum- 
stances, then so adverse, would soon alter and become more 
favorable to the enterprises of the religious spirit. 

How far these political expectations have been fulfilled is suf- 
ficiently known by all who follow with interest the course of our 
agitated political life. The newspapers have reported the chief 
events connected with the signal defeat that the last general 
election inflicted both on Boulangerism and on all the revolution- 
ary forces leagued with the shameless general, and deservedly 
involved in the wreck of that adventurer’s fortunes. It would 
therefore be out of place to dwell now and here on the dissolu- 
tion of that league, on the weakening of all the parties whose 
banners bore a motto of irreconcilable opposition to the Repub- 
lic, or even on that most important fact, the recent birth in our 
parliament of a constitutional right wing (Republican Tories), 
sadly wanted and vainly hoped for, during these many years. 

But there is another fact which bears still more witness to the 
force of the generally growing conviction that the Republic is 
now unassailable, and that the Conservatives may hope in time to 
govern, but are utterly unable to overthrow it. This is the vis- 
ibly altered attitude of the Roman Catholic bishops towards our 
government and its chief constituted organs. Some of the high 
dignitaries of the Church in their ecclesiastical charges, and 
many more in their addresses to President Carnot, during his 
recent travels in various parts of France, have made professions 
of loyalty which imply or even expressly declare an equal alle- 
giance, on one hand, “to the Church of God” and, on the other, 
“to the country and the government that the nation has freely 
given itself.” 
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Now, it would be unpardonable naiveté to rely much on the 
possible liberalism of our Romish priesthood. But it would be 
equally absurd not to credit them with a more than common 
share of clear-sightedness and political acuteness. After their 
stubborn opposition for twenty years, and the vigorous onset of 
the clerical troops against the Republic in the last struggle, these 
declarations, startling to the many, are deeply significant to the 
attentive observer. They do not, of course, prove the clergy’s 
love for liberal democracy. The Catholic clergy remain the great 
enemy of freedom in France as everywhere else. The spirit that 
animates them is still one of the two great dangers that impend 
over our national future. War with the liberal spirit is in their 
hearts when peace with the Republic is on their lips. . But they 
see the necessity of pursuing this war on republican ground, and 
from a position inside the State, not outside, and openly hostile. 
So these declarations are a pregnant fact: they furnish unan- 
swerable proof that our bishops have at last made up their 
minds as to the henceforth unshakable strength of the republican 
government. Its success has at last been declared by these 
shrewd judges to be very thorough and of no transient character. 
The congratulatory remark is made by many French patriots: 
“We have seen what has never been seen before during the 
last eventful century of our national history. France, in the last 
twelvemonth, has passed a great turning-point without a new rey- 
olution. A new compact, with peace, liberal order, and organic 
life, has been concluded for another one of our political genera- 
tions of twenty years. May the opportunity be well used.” 

This political achievement is not without promise of better 
things on moral and religious ground. In itself, some features 
bear the stamp of moral and even religious progress. For those 
who consider the circumstances of its origin, it indicates a growth 
of reason, good sense, and justice in the masses of our population. 
As I wrote you last year, “The issue (then only virtual, but now 
come to pass) of the crisis has shown that the liberal spirit is 
stronger here than was thought in most quarters.” But there 
are also facts which tend to justify the expectation then ex- 
pressed, that “politics will become less absorbing, and it may 
devoutly be hoped that all the moral seed sown among our peo- 
ple will then spring up and grow into the feeling that man shall 
not live by bread alone.” JI had in mind the young men of 
our higher schools and universities. The French youth gen- 
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erally shown in the course of this century — together with gen- 
erous dispositions which always enlisted them on the side of 
vanquished or persecuted causes —a fatal tendency to Utopian 
dreams, which make them appear, on the whole, as an ungovern- 
able element in society. Sadly numerous at times have been 
those who were indifferent to anything but pleasure or pure sci- 
ence. Almost all of the others have kept in the line of thorough 
opposition to social order and religion. For the first time they 
have lately, as a body, exhibited themselves in a new and better 
light. When Cesarism appeared threatening, our youth soon 
made it clear that they, at least, had profited by the lessons of 
the année terrible. The students at Paris and the large univer- 
sity towns-sided resolutely with the republican government and 
party. In the struggle against the followers of our discarded 
dynasties and the Boulangerist rabble, they contributed their 
suffrage, subscriptions, speeches, lectures, and occasionally fists 
and sticks. Their aid did much to sustain the faith of their older 
co-workers in final success. 

But the change discernible in our French youth of the middle 
classes is said to reach farther than political matters. Some of 
our writers whom they especially relish are the professors, lit- 
erary critics, and novelists, whose works betray deep interest in 
serious thinking and religious questions. They have what is 
termed a mystic disposition and a mystical turn of mind; and 
dry Voltaireanism no longer attracts them as of old.* Some 
observers affirm this change as a fact, rejoice in it, and, with 
that love for speedy generalization in which children, men of 
faith, and Frenchmen are apt to indulge, entertain bright visions 
of Satan falling as lightning from heaven, and of a renewal of 
the “Gesta Dei per Francos.” Others confess it with regret. 
Thus a Voltairean man of letters complained lately that it has 
become difficult to recognize the French youth, “ever, till now, 
so fond of clearness and rational simplicity, and so foreign to 
that disease of religious reveries.” Others say, “It is all a 
groundless appearance, the transient fashion of a winter.” An- 
other, more cautious, believes that “the French youth have no 
faith [by which he means in historic creed and dogmas], only 
they are in love with faith.” Should this writer exactly express 
the real state of things, the fact would be important still, unless 
there be no meaning in Pascal’s well-known consolatory phrase, 


* This view is often controyerted in our daily papers and periodicals, 
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“ Ta ne me chercherais pas si tu ne m’ayais pas trouvé.” We will 
not decide the case. What will come of it is the secret of the 
future. However, it creates for French Protestants new expec- 
tations and duties. One thing at all events seems sure. The 
political struggle is over, at least in its distressing and all-absorb- 
ing character. Our activity may henceforth be more exclusively 
limited to the religions work which is our proper aim as Chris- 
tian ministers. Could our internal divisions cease, a great field 
might be opened to our united efforts. But fanatical party spirit 
is still so strong that it would be imprudent to hope for the 
speedy pacification that would more than double our resources 
for action. 

However, here also, in our ecclesiastical situation, the last 
twelve months have not passed without bringing to light some 
reasons for rejoicing and expecting better things. In particular, 
the end of last year was marked by an event which profoundly 
moved our Protestant public opinion. This was the opening 
lecture by Professor A. Sabatier in his annual course on the Dog- 
matics of the Reformation in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of Paris. A few words on the person of the lecturer and the 
subject he treated will suffice to explain the interest aroused in 
all directions by his introductory discourse. 

M. A. Sabatier is accounted orthodox: he was elected by the 
orthodox majority of our consistories, and was appointed by 
the government Professor of the Dogmatics of the Reformation 
in the faculty of Strasbourg, which was carried to Paris after our 
loss of Alsace, consequent on the war of 1870. He is generally 
looked upon as the foremost man of his party. Universally 
respected for his learning, his power of thought, and his piety, 
he has very great influence, not only with the students who sit 
under his teaching, but with a large and growing number of 
our young orthodox clergy whose representative man he is es- 
teemed to be. 

Now, of these followers of new Orthodoxy, we old liberals long 
used to say: “They are no orthodox at all. Though siding with 
our ecclesiastical adversaries, they are one with us by their theo- 
logical principles. It is in vain for the orthodox to flatter them- 
selves that by their synodical institution they have succeeded 
in securing again dogmatic unity in the majority of the French 
Protestant churches. Their so-called unity is a delusion. — It 
conceals a fundamental opposition: now latent, this will break 
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out somehow, sooner or later.” M. Sabatier’s lecture unmistak- 
ably manifests this fact. 

To do the lecture justice, it would be necessary to reproduce it 
at full length. However, its very title, “On the Inner Life of 
Dogmas and their Power of Evolution,” is sufficient to express its 
main idea and the interesting state of mind which it reflects. 
The impression thus conveyed will be confirmed by even a very 
cursory indication of the professor’s line of development, which 
runs thus :— 

First, what are dogmas? They are the permanent and pro- 
gressive endeavor of the religious consciousness searching after 
a rational account of its own content. As such they are essen, 
tially mutable, and subject to the universal law of transformation, 
—dus Werden, as the Germans would say. This affirmation of 
the mutable character of dogmas is grounded on analogy, on 
analysis, and on the testimony of history. 

I. The above definition suggests an analogy which is full of 
illustration and argument: Dogmas are to religion what language 
is to thought. Now, a language is a living organism. Words 
have an inner life similar to that of vegetable or animal beings. 
In the dictionary, they lie dead and entombed. But spoken by 
the lips of men, in their every-day conversation, you feel their 
life; you see them perpetually modified, successively colored with 
uumberless shades of thought, and even putting forth buds and 
sprouts. Where life dwells, spoken language is eminently fu- 
sible. Like the ends of iron bars heated red-hot at the forge and 
submitted to the smith’s hammer, it can receive the most various 
forms. Just such are dogmas. Only in symbolic books do they 
stand fixed in their hieratic form of perfect and motionless Ortho- 
doxy. But see them in life. When piously using a dogmatic 
formula, we dip it into the religious emotion of our heart, and, 
from that moral bath in our subjective state of soul, it always 
and infallibly receives some intimate modification. Only parrots 
repeat the same words ever in the same fashion. Only an irre- 
ligious or indifferent mind can make use of the ancient formulas 
without adding to their historic meaning or subtracting some- 
thing. 

Il, Dogmas are no part of God’s revelation. There are in 
them two elements. The first, in importance and date, is mys- 
tical, emotional, and practical, the properly religious element, the 
living and inspiring principle born in the souls of revealers, 
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prophets, apostles, and the Christ. The second is an intellectual 
or theoretical element, a judgment of the mind, a philosophical 
proposition, serving both to contain and express the first, to which 
its relation is that of necessary subordination. It partakes of the 
mutableness of all that which is merely human and relative. The 
professor dwells much on this last feature (so open doors must 
be broken through sometimes). He goes on to remark that all 
the old dogmas were promulgated to answer the emergencies of 
practical necessity. The terms in which they were invested were 
determined by contemporaneous circumstances. For instance, 
those which were used to condemn Arianism became in their 
turn heretical when it was necessary to repel the heresy of the 
Monophysites. “ What, then, could be more unreasonable than 
to exalt to the level of eternal axioms those dogmas which bear 
so deeply impressed the stamp of historic contingency?” In 
fact, they must change either by falling into desuetude (as the 
belief in the personal devil and demoniacal possession has), by 
taking up new meaning into old words (thus we speak as our 
fathers, but in another sense, of inspiration, the atonement, the 
divinity of Christ and miracles), or by a kind of religious neolo- 
gism. To dogmas applies with equal force what Horace rightly 
said of words :— 


Ut sylvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos 


Multa renascentur quae jam cecidere, cadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula. 


III. History shows that ever with notions borrowed from 
the circumambient philosophy and science the Christian spirit 
builds up its dogmas. It has been so from the very beginning. 
Jesus is the great sower. Now, in the seed of a plant the living 
principle is incorporated with a little organic substance that can 
be determined in its elements. Even in Jesus, the germ (nescio 
quid divinum) of the gospel, sprung from his consciousness as 
Saviour and Son of God, appears mixed with a little Hebrew 
fecula (metaphysical notions of God and Messianic and apoealyp- 
tic expectations). The plant, born of God, has a Hebrew physi- 
ognomy. When that plant has grown and covered the Greek- 
speaking world, then appears in it the luxuriant vegetation of 
the Gnostic systems, of the learned theology of Clement and 
Origen, of the theory of the Logos, derived from Philo— that 
first of the ecclesiastical Fathers,— of all the dogmatic construc- 
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tions of the fourth and fifth centuries, in which all the funda- 
mental notions of the Grecian logic and metaphysic can be found. 
How can we proclaim eternal and immutable a system the true 
origin and character of which history reveals so well? It fitted 
the Greek and Roman world, and therefore it triumphed. But 
it does not. fit us, because of three great intellectual revolutions 
which have deeply separated us from antiquity, and changed for 
us both the inner and the outer worlds. 

The first of these was the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century, which substituted for the Church’s saving works and 
authority justification through faith alone and the sovereignty 
of the individual man’s experience and conscience. The second 
is the scientific transformation which the names of Copernicus, 
Kepler, Galileo, Newton, and Laplace express. The third is the 
creation of the modern method of historical criticism. How is 
it possible to keep unchanged those dogmas in which we see 
mixed and entangled the obsolete notions belonging to the primi- 
tive cosmography and history of antiquity? Therefore, the 
dogma of Christ’s descent to hell is dead. So is that of his as- 
cension to heaven. ‘If he mounted, as he is recorded, where 
did he stop? Where could he find God in the material uni- 
verse, should he have travelled through it even so far as the in- 
finite?” Equally deep transformations have occurred in the 
ecclesiastical beliefs of the second advent, Messianic eschatol- 
ogy, of heaven and hell, of eternal punishment, of creation and 
original sin, and of Scriptural inspiration. 

God creates incessantly in time and space. There is no Sab- 
bath for the eternal worker. Creation is successive and relative, 
not perfect and absolute from the beginning. Despite the eccle- 
siastical dogma that derives suffering and death from Adam’s 
sin, it is very difficult, when handling fossils anterior in date to 
man’s existence on earth, to shut one’s mind to the conviction 
that death was then, as now, the law of the animal world, and 
that the struggle for life has been the law of living beings ever 
since life appeared on our globe. We must again keep in ac- 
count the humble and long existence of prehistoric mankind, 
without any possible relation with Adam and Noah and their 
short and precise genealogies. Since the admirable works of 
modern criticism on the date and composition of the writings 
of the Old and New Testaments, we can no longer stand by the 
ancient apologetics which founded the divine authority of these 
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books on their proved literary authenticity. Nor is this all. 
Our very ideas result from a mental evolution which we can 
trace in history. The human mind itself is modified. Our 
thoughts are phenomena which must be explained through an- 
terior phenomena. In other words, the historic method has as- 
sured the triumph of evolution, the principle to which the whole 
of this lecture is devoted. In vain should we revolt against the 
historic law, which is the law of life itself. Its sovereignty 
cannot be prevented. They who hold to the immutability of 
dogma resemble closely the Roman cardinals who loaded Galileo 
with anathemas, and vehemently protested against the rotation of 
the earth. Neither protestations nor anathemas prevented the 
earth from turning, cardinals and all. Even so will it be with 
evolution in dogma. 

I hope the reader will see from this dry abstract the impor- 
tance of this discourse, delivered under the presidency of the 
Dean in a solemn assembly of the Parisian Faculty, in which 
numerous Protestants of note belonging to divers churches and 
parties were present. What orthodox spirit and belief can be 
left in this representative man of our new Orthodoxy, we are at 
aloss to perceive. However, he is synodical, and proclaims, in 
the beginning of his lecture and passim, the necessity of confes- 
sions of faith for churches. This contradiction comes from a 
mistake the eminent professor falls into, but which men of much 
less power of mind have easily detected. He steadily confounds 
dogma in the etymological sense —i.e., an expression and mani- 
JSestation of personal belief — and the historical acceptation of the 
same word,— i.e. an authoritative and all-binding expression of 
the collective faith. It need hardly be added that in the former 
sense dogmas are necessary, indeed, as M. Sabatier rightly con- 
tends; but, in the latter sense, they are simply impossible in 
coexistence with M. Sabatier’s deeply modern views. Only a 
contradiction, which is too great to last long, and excites unutter- 
able surprise when found in such a man, can prevent such com- 
plete, dogmatic, spiritual, and mental liberalism from carrying 
along with it ecclesiastical liberalism also. Here, too, there is 
a principle that cannot but irresistibly display its power of evo- 
lution. 

It is purely owing to this confusion which keeps him, with his 
moderation of course, in the ranks of the synodical party, that M. 
Sabatier has avoided the major excommunication so often hurled 
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at much less grievous offenders. Sighs, groans, and dark fore- 
bodings have been uttered in our weekly orthodox papers. But 
that is all. His main thesis has not been discussed in itself: 
how could it be? It would be dangerous work for our con- 
servative theologians to contend against it on the ground of 
principle and science. It would be still more dangerous to use 
against M. Sabatier the summary and thorough denunciation 
employed against others, for the Parisian professor carries with 
him a large fraction of our synodical clergy. An open rupt- 
ure would only bring to broad light the fact that the self- 
styled “orthodox majority ” is only a weak minority in the pas- 
toral body of our Protestant churches in France. Hence, after 
a first outburst of moans and groans, it was thought wiser to 
keep silent. A watchword to that effect was passed around and 
obeyed. Will the silence last long? I hope not, for it would 
soon assume something of a disreputable look. 


L. Griarp. 
Eynesse (Gironde), 29 June, 1890. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Dr. Sterrett’s Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion * is not only in- 
teresting in itself: it is extremely valuable as an indication of an 
awakening attention to the more profound theological thought. It is 
interesting also as an illustration of a catholic recognition, not only of 
the honesty, but of the fundamental truth, that may be found in views 
which, looked upon from the outside, seem to be wholly at variance. 
This blending of profound thought and catholic sympathy is not merely 
accidental. As one reaches the heart of religious belief, one becomes 
able to discern more clearly what is essential, and can perceive funda- 
mental harmonies where there might appear to be only discords. On the 
other hand, one who has not this insight can hardly be blamed if he 
makes much of superficial distinctions. 

Dr. Sterrett has done well to make Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion his 
starting-point. No other thinker has done so much to affect the nature 
of modern theological thought as Hegel. This influence comes, indeed, 
very largely from the work which Hegel accomplished in general phi- 
losophy. Dr. Sterrett does not put the thing too strongly when he says, 
in effect, that no man after studying Hegel can be intellectually the same 
_man that he was before. Although “Hegelians” are now few, and 
although the works of Hegel are less studied than in former years, the 
influence of Hegel is felt more and more in all departments of intellect- 
ual life. Theology not only shares in this general influence of Hegel : 
it received special attention from him, and what he accomplished here is 
at least equal to what he accomplished in any other quarter. It is in 
England and America that this direct influence has in later years been 
most marked. In Germany, indeed, there is hardly a system that does 
not bear marks of Hegel’s power; but in England and America there has 
been more distinctly an attempt to bring his system to bear directly 
upon religious thought. This is done in a general way by Green and 
others, more specially by Principal Caird and Professor Sterrett. 

I must here confess that I am extremely doubtful whether the Eng- 
lish and American Hegelians truly represent the outcome of the thought 
of Hegel, as it existed for himself. The study of Hegel is like the ascent 
of a mountain. One height is reached only to see another rising above 
and beyond it. Sometimes one may be in doubt whether the peak on 
which he stands, or another at a little distance, is really the summit. 
In my own judgment, however, the English and American school of 


* Studies in Hegel's Philosophy of Religion, with a chapter on Christian Unity in 
America. By J. MacBride Sterrett, D.D., Professor of Ethics and Apne in the 
Seabury Divinity School. D, Appleton & Co. 
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Hegelians represent this thought more nearly than the extreme left wing 
in Germany do, in whose hands it seems little better than materialisin. 
The truth is that Hegel’s philosophy is rather a method than a system ; 
and, so far as this method is concerned, the results reached by such 
writers as Caird and Sterrett seem to me to be its legitimate outcome. 
If Hegel did not mean something like this, it seems to me that towards 
some such result the movement of his thought naturally pointed. 

My object, however, is not to discuss Hegel, but to commend to the 
readers of this Review the work of Dr. Sterrett. It is, on its face, a 
study of Hegel; but it is something far better than this alone. It is an 
introduction to a form of theologic thought which is at once helpful and 
stimulating. Amid the controversies of the time, it opens a view of 
fundamental truth which may be a solvent for many doubts and differ- 
ences. Dr. Sterrett’s style is fresh and often striking. He says, for 
instance, of Hegel, “ He has been a name to swear at as well as to ‘swear 
by.’” His discussion of the Individual and the Person on page 172 is 
striking. Of Spencer’s doctrine of evolution he says, “It may well be 
styled Hegel’s Philosophy turned upside down.” I will not, however, 
dwell upon such matters of interest. I would simply counsel the reader 
to seek and find them for himself. 

As compared with Caird’s Philosophy of Religion, the work of Dr. 
Sterrett possesses far less organic completeness. It is not a “ Philosophy 
of Religion,” but simply a discussion of certain of its aspects. For this 
very reason, certain elements of the philosophy may be presented in a 
fuller and freer way than would be possible with a more systematic 
treatment. OS Cy E: 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


This magnificent combination of dictionary and encyclopedia is now 
half completed. The third volume extends from G to L inclusive, and 
has 1134 pages. We have remarked, with deserved eulogy, upon the 
distinction of this dictionary in every particular of its make-up. In 
paper, in varied and clear typography, in illustrations, and in binding, it 
leaves little if anything to be desired. The third volume only deepens 
the excellent impression which its two predecessors have made in respect 
to the thoroughness of the etymologies, the clearness of the definitions, 
and the fulness and interest of the illustrative citations. Among words, 
taken at random, which are notable examples of these good qualities are 
“genius,” “give” (which has two full pages), “goose” (under which 
“sound on the goose” is not omitted), “grass,” “gun,”’ “have,” “ head,” 
and “heart.” “Hydraulics” is a good specimen of the encyclopedic 
style of the work, with its pictures of the hydraulic ram, jack, press, and 
mining apparatus. “Heterophemy” and “gigmanity,” with their con- 
nected words, show the care taken to include new terms, even when they 
have not gone far beyond their author. “Logarithm” is quite a treatise 
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in itself, and “lacquer” is exhaustive in its enumeration of varieties. 
Of the illustrations we name but two,— the noble head of a lion, from a 
London photograph, and the Gloxinia,—as instances of the beauty and 
finish of the hundreds of cuts. Wherever a picture would serve to illus- 
trate a word, it has been introduced, and nowhere is it a reproduction of 
a stale plate or an obsolete type. (The Century Company. $10.00.) 


That well-beloved servant of God, Rev. W. P. Tilden, was wisely 
urged by the students of the Meadville Theological School to publish 
the course of eight lectures.on The Work of the Ministry which he deliy- 
ered to them last year. Going over the whole ground of the minister’s 
work, these lectures give very practical advice on matters of detail and 
inspiring counsels of perfection about the greater things. Common sense 
and uncommon sense meet here and speak words of sagacious kindness 
by which many a clergyman would do well to profit. (George H. Ellis. 
$1.00.) . 


Cities of our Faith is a handsome volume by the late Rey. 8. L. Cald- 
well, D.D., an esteemed clergyman and scholar of the Baptist Church. 
The four papers on Jerusalem, Alexandria, Rome, and Constantinople 
are four of the seven intended to “ weave around the chief centres in the 
history of the Church the specific doctrines of which they were the repre- 
sentatives.” To these have been added four historical essays, ten lect- 
ures, addresses, and sermons, and a biographical sketch of the author. 
Dr. Caldwell deservedly stood high in his church from his character and 
scholarship, and this volume will be a welcome memorial of him to all 
who knew him in the flesh. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 


The World-energy and its Self-conservation is the title of a very able and 
thoughtful work by William M. Bryant, with whose name the readers 
of this Review are familiar. Its object is nothing less than the concilia- 
tion of Hegelianism and Spencerianism. ‘Truth in its vital reality is to 
be attained only through a complete blending of these two methods” of 
‘realism and idealism. We here allude only to Mr. Bryant's praise- 
worthy but certainly formidable undertaking, hoping to return to it 
later and do it justice. His conclusion is this: “The World-energy is 
God. Its self-conservation is the eternal process of creation. Evolution 
is the temporal aspect of this process. The self-unfolding of God ecul- 
minates in man. For man is the son of God.” (S. C. Griggs & Co. 
$1.50.) 


The Bible and Modern Thought is a reprint of a number of editorial 
articles in the Christian Leader by Rev. George H. Emerson, D.D. They 
are largely in harmony with the able volume of essays by a number of 
Universalist clergymen lately noticed by us, but would haye been im- 
proved by a more specific character in some places. (Universalist Pub- 
lishing House.) a 
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The Fatherhood of God is a slender volume, containing five discourses 
on this inexhaustible subject by the Rev. W. H. Black, of St. Louis. 
They make a favorable impression of the liberality of spirit of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Publishing House of Nashville, which sends them 
forth. 


No one acquainted with the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D., through 
his delightful book on Arcady, would suppose that The Trials of a 
Country Parson is a volume of lamentations. Dr. Jessopp is too hearty 
and wholesome for that. But the two essays which give his latest 
volume a title have for their subject the discouraging aspects of the life 
of the country clergy in England. To these nothing short of several 
generations of public education are likely to put an end. Certain 
needed reforms in the holding of church livings are the subject of other 
essays. Snowed up in Arcady is a paper in a cheerful strain; and in the 
closing chapter Dr. Jessopp gives his reasons for wishing to visit 
America, as we trust he may yet be able to do. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.) 


Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, in his Harvard Graduates whom I have Known, 
begins with Joshua Fisher, born in 1749, and thus shows again how long 
a space of time two human lives may cover. These graduates were men 
afterwards connected with the college as its benefactors or members of its 
boards of government or instruction. The list includes such honored 
and attractive names as Rey. John Pierce, of Brookline, Rev. Charles 
Lowell, the father of the poet, Doctors Ichabod Nichols, Cazneau Pal- 
frey, and James Walker, Jared Sparks, and George B. Emerson. Others 
whose names are attached to existing funds or professorships are Dr. 
Fisher, Nathan Dane, Stephen Salisbury, and S. M. Weld. The first 
two Presidents, Henry Dunster and Charles Chauncy, are sketched in 
the appendix. These brief biographies, while having a special interest 
for Harvard men, will repay general perusal for the glimpses they give 
into the life of New England before the railroad and its allies trans- 
formed the primitive ways. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


Mr. W. R. Morfill, the author of the volume on Russia in the “Story 
of the Nations ” Series, is a recognized authority in Slavonic matters; and 
his outline of Russian history is one of the best books in the series thus 
far. Mr. Morfill relieves the dryness of his chronicle by numerous ex- 
tracts from the Bilini, the popular historical poems. He has a chapter 
on the literature and another on the social conditions, but of Nihilism 
almost nothing is said. “There is nothing political about my book,” 
the author writes, but the absence of this political element is a defect 
rather than a virtue, one must say who realizes the full meaning of Nihil- 
ism in Russia. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 
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Under the title “The Chappel of Ease” and Church of Statesmen, the 
pastor of the First Church in Quincy, Mass., has published in a hand- 
some volume the proceedings and discourses relating to its two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary last autumn. Rev. Mr. Wilson’s two historical 
sermons give a well-proportioned and very readable review of the annals 
of a religious society notable for its early liberality of opinion and for 
its long list of distinguished laity. Portraits of the pastors and of the 
Adamses and Quincys and views of noted buildings in the town make 
up a pictorial adornment such as few volumes of this order can boast. 
(Damrell & Upham. $2.50.) 


Rabbi Louis Grossmann has written an able essay on the life and 
thought of Maimonides, which may be commended to all who would 
easily gain a clear idea of the second great Moses in Jewish history. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 25 cents.) 


Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has collected and edited for an edition of 
Poor Richard’s Almanac in the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets” Series the 
prefaces, proverbs, and poems which were originally printed in that 
famous work of Franklin between 1733 and 1758 a.p. Mr. Ford, who 
is one of the most competent students of Franklin in the country, writes 
a valuable introduction on the part which the Almanae played in the 
unlettered days of our forefathers, and supplies all needed information 
about Poor Richard. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.) 


Mr. George Makepeace Towle is an experienced and skilful compiler 
of historical books for the young. His Heroes and Martyrs of Invention 
goes over ground which Mr. Samuel Smiles and others have traversed 
before, but succeeds in being both brief and interesting. (Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.00.) . 


Readers of The Open Court of Chicago have probably become familiar 
with the name of “ Wheelbarrow,” appended to bright, pointed, and 
sensible articles on various phases of the labor question. These have — 
been collected in a neat volume, and a short autobiography is prefixed, 
“Wheelbarrow” was an English lad. He worked with pick and shovel 
and barrow in early life, studied law, went to the legislature, and 
became a general in the war. He could probably be easily identified in 
Chicago by his initials and his portrait here given. ‘Three papers relate 
to Gerald Massey, Burns, and Hood, as the “ poets of liberty and labor ” ; 
and a discussion on the single-tax question occupies considerable space. 
“ Wheelbarrow ” makes no attempt at a comprehensive treatment of 
the labor problem; but he has studied finance, and is disposed to find 
the root of much of the trouble about wages in bad currency and un_ 
sound legislation on money. (Open Court Publishing Co, $1.00.) 
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The late pastor of King’s Chapel, Boston, was a life-long student and 
lover of hymns. He gradually prepared a collection, the publication of 
which, through his untimely death, has fallen into the able hands of his 
brother, Mr. Arthur Foote, and his sister, Mrs. Mary W. Tileston. 
Hymns of the Church Universal is eminent among hymn-books for its 
beautiful garb: the page is wide, the typography of text and music 
admirably clear, and the binding handsome and strong. ‘The hymns, 
numbering 647, are from a wide variety of sources, Mr. Foote’s taste 
being very catholic as well as refined. The music is predominantly 
‘taken from recent English composers, though many of the old favorites 
of Unitarian congregations are retained. We hope to do justice to the 
work later. (John Wilson & Son. $1.50.) 


The Captain of the Janizaries.— This is a story of the times of Scan- 
derbeg and the fall of Constantinople, by Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. 
Its republication — it was published by Dodd & Mead in 1886 — is amply 
justified by its original success and by its intrinsic quality. That his- 
tory has paid so little attention to George Castriot, “Scanderbeg,” 
carries with it a suggestion that Dr. Ludlow may have mistaken the 
picturesqueness of his character and career for historical significance. 
These were certainly such as to lend themselves to the treatment of the 
novelist, and-Dr. Ludlow has not only made good use of them, but 
of the whole train of circumstances attendant on the fall of Constanti- 
nople. Dr. Ludlow maintains that his novel is more than founded 
ou fact, while allowing that his principal authority, the monk Barletius, 
was, perhaps, a prejudiced admirer of his hero. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


Among the seven books of fiction awaiting notice on our desk, the 
little volume entitled Brushes and Chisels by Teodoro Serrao deserves 
precedence. It is a story of artist life in Rome. Origlio is a sculptor, 
and Cormorto a painter. The first becomes engaged to a pretty Amer- 
ican girl, and the second has an unhappy love affair with a mysterious 
stranger from the North. There is a pleasing simplicity about the style ; 
and, while the novel will not remind one of The Marble Faun and other 
great stories of Roman artist life, it is true to the atmosphere of the 
Eternal City, and is thoroughly worth perusal. (Lee & Shepard. 
$1.00.) 


The day of the theological novel is not yet over it seems. Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Lawrence (‘ Meta Lander”) has revived an early story, Marion 
Graham, and in its five"hundred pages we have theology galore. The 
characters are wooden, the conversations and letters stilted, and the 
theology, though not bad, could easily be improved. (Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.) 


Mr. Henry Wood has followed the too prevalent fashion of dropping 
into fiction to expound “views.’”” In Edward Burton, theology of the 
Christian Science order is one of the chief constituents; and we can 
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recommend the book as likely to put the reader into a deep, if not re- 
freshing, slumber, in which he will lose all thought of pain, unless he 
happen to remember what put him to sleep. Mr. Wood's style as a 
novelist is altogether too amusing for his formidable matter. He should 
let fiction severely alone, and keep to essay-writing. In the line of eco- 
nomics he has published several papers, marked by much good sense. 
(Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) a 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s latest volumes, The Stories of the Three Burg- 
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A FOURTH FORM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


For the greater part of a century, we Unitarians have 
been trying to find out who, what, and where we are. All 
liberal Christians, all Broad Churchmen, are in the same 
boat. They are all moving. ‘They are all afloat, all at sea. 
Their critics say, Are they but drifting? Whither? is the 
one question that does interest them all most deeply. To 
this question Socialism makes answer, Catholicism makes 
answer. What answer has liberal Christianity to give? 
So many answers there are that we seem to have reached 
the time foretold, when your sons and your daxghters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream dreams. This that follows is one of 
those dreams. 

We take it for granted that God is ceaselessly guiding 
that grand movement which began, after amplest prepara- 
tion, at the cross of Christ. That movement continually 
changes. It is modified by every rock or sand-bank it 
meets; but it flows on, continually growing, ever changing, 
yet ever the same. Men’s opinions are the shifting shores 
that give it form. Men’s affections are the unchanging 
natural forces from which and because of which it flows. 
As these affections come from God and take hold on him, 
the stream flows and lives as naturally as any other river, 
by and because of the ceaseless interaction of earth and 
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heaven. Part of this joint activity we can understand, 
especially when its product is fairly displayed in the past: 
part of it we can never understand, and our assumption that 
we do understand it is what leads so many of us nowadays 
to “play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven.” 

But now there are three great stages or forms of Chris- 
tianity which we can study with some comprehension. We 
had, first, rudimentary Christianity, lasting till Constantine 
and the Council of Nicza. 

The power of Rome then forced into being the second 
great form, which we may term imperial Christianity, which 
built on the military-political plan of power assumed by 
the Roman Church, the Eastern Church, and the English 
Church. These are the noblest organizations man has ever 
made. They wield enormous power. They powerfully im- 
press the imagination. It is a grand and impressive spec- 
tacle to see them crumbling away to-day as the foundation 
is digged from beneath them. 

But the foundation of the third great form of Christianity 
is perishing even more rapidly. Protestantism built on the 
infallibility of the Book. This was another assumption. 
In no line or word does the Book make such a claim for 
itself. To countercheck the great fort built by our foe, we 
build another over against it. Errors dash themselves to 
pieces on other errors. Science bombards a false hypothesis 
or theory by building another a little less untrue. Both are 
errors. Both pass away. Theology is science trying to 
understand religion. Science is always a foolish thing when 
attempting to explain anything but the outer shell of phe- 
nomena. She never grasps the secrets of God. They are 
his own. He wraps all vital processes in mystery; and 
every noble plant that drinks of his sunlight yet also heeds 
his bidding, and lets darkness swathe its deep-hiding roots. 
Mystery is the matrix of life as well as of devotion. The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and Reverence 
is the foundation of all Truth. 

Protestantism, as the third great form, may be called 
critical Christianity. Its assumption on behalf of the Book 
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forced individual study and brought in the demand for 
universal education. It powerfully stimulated philosophical 
quest. And it has so searched out and scrutinized the facts 
of Christianity and the foundations of the Church as to scale 
and shake the foundations of Religion itself as never before. 
It is like civil war, this conflict raging during the nine- 
teenth century. The strife of Catholic and Protestant, of 
Lutheran and Calvinist, of Churchman and Puritan, was 
hardly over when there broke out this conflict among the 
sciences, and with theology, geology, biology, and sociology 
all engaged. The war of -ologies has raged until the field is 
strewn with the wrecks of once confident battalions. Has 
either party won? Does either hold the field? Not so. 
But where systems of philosophy have dashed each other in 
pieces Agnosticism now hoists its flag and claims the field 
as its own. 

Is it too much to say that critical Christianity wedded 
with Rationalism must land in Agnosticism? If so, what is 
there left on which the fourth form of Christianity may 
hope to build? Can there be found a new foundation? Is 
there an old one which will be found unshaken, when the 
wreck-rubbish of this science battle is cleared away? And 
is Christianity to have a fourth form, and to come forth now 
as though but revived by this baptism of blood? What 
does it mean when an observer of such insight and of such 
competent maturity as Count Tolstoi says of our century, 
“J firmly believe that, a few centuries hence, the history of 
what we call the scientific activity of this age will be a 
prolific subject for the hilarity and pity of future genera- 
tions” ?* 

When Huxley assures us that we have no knowledge of 
God, it is Science that is put on trial. Let Rationalism 
land in Agnosticism, and we turn immediately to study our 
Rationalism. The restless heart cannot cease to aspire. It 
will not lie down content before any gate which Science 
says man cannot open. It will open it, or it will dig under 


* My Religion, p. 127. 
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it, or it will leap against it until the bounding of its impa- 
tience begets wings that can soar above it. 

Possibly, that is the very key to our problem. What man’s 
mind cannot do his aspiring soul can do. Knowledge is 
not merely a thing of the mind. Truth is not simply a 
quality of intellectual perception or of logical sequence. 
To deem it such is wholly to misunderstand and to degrade 
our grandest word. If knowledge is to deal only with such 
forms of truth, Science has indeed “placed but a barren 
sceptre in her grip”; and Huxley’s honest and manly utter- 
ance seems now most likely to lead Faith to say to Science, 
with Gratiano, “I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word.” 

Agnosticism may be found to be, indeed, the word for 
which our century has been waiting. The confidence of our 
rationalism has been powerfully re-enforced by our physical 
science. It must prove everything,— prove it, not by test- 
ing it in the fiery furnace of life’s most terrible experiences, 
but in syllogisms, so that it can be set forth in logical forms 
and cramped into terms of thought. Now, thought is not 
life, but only one of its accidents. Thinking does not sup- 
port life, powerfully though it may react upon it and re-en- 
force it. Thought is not creative, except in the land of 
theories or in the realm of material and mechanical produc- 
tion. ‘Thought is man’s perception of the relation of logical 
propositions. By it he sees how they include or exclude 
one another. But man’s thought can produce nothing, even 
in the regions of pure theory, until it allies itself with its 
superior, the imperial imagination. 

Thence comes hypothesis. Thence comes invention. 
Thence comes construction. And, through the revelations 
of the imagination, man’s mind may so build as to lay hold 
on and control the power of creative passion, as, in dealing 
with nature, it develops products by laying hold on a power 
which it does not comprehend and which it did nothing to 
create. Nay, our thinking, as one product of our vitality, 
is maintained by and wholly dependent upon a power or 
force which man’s mind can in no way comprehend, and 
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which remains a wholly inscrutable mystery unless it can be 
grasped and interpreted, not by man’s mind, not by the 
imagination, but by the ever-brooding and aspiring affec- 
tion or apperception of man’s heart and soul. Is this possi- 
ble? Is this the law and the foundation even of our faith ? 

It was the glory of Christ Jesus that he did not argue. 
He did not explain. He did not stop to speculate. He did 
not offer to prove anything. He was not primarily dealing 
with man’s mind. And we always feel it to be a decline, 
if not a degradation, when, assailed by rationalistic foes, he 
stepped down to their level, and took up their tools for their 
refutation. 

So it is with Christianity. She has nothing to dread from 
argument. She dreads nothing but wrangling. She hates 
nothing but hatred. But the periods when her children 
were most absorbed in argument or controversy were times 
of wasted force, when she was but hewing away the forests 
and blasting out the rocks. Smiling fields, abounding crops, 
joyful homes, are sure to follow, unless her fundamental 
assumption is one of the errors of man’s mind. 

But her fundamental assumption is that man’s mind is 
a servant, not a master. It is an hypothesis such as man’s 
mind does not readily make. It looks more as though made 
for him than by him. The rush of our science-study now 
for a century has swept us all along in this whirlwind of 
mind-worship, of knowledge worship. Huxley’s manly word 
calls a halt in this madness; and it is not too much to be- 
lieve that even the scientific world may come to itself, and 
strike hands with laboring poverty, as it says, “I will arise, 
and go unto my Father.” 

Certainly, brotherhood must rest on Fatherhood; and it 
is now only a reverent Christian faith which believes that 
our critical Christianity is about to rise into a constructive 
Christianity, which will speedily make an end of our sus- 
pense of faith. 

How is that to be done? By seeing more clearly the 
truth of Agnosticism, with all that is involved therein. By 
seeing the clearly defined limits to man’s knowing and his 
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constructing. By seeing that we deal here with three very 
different things when we are dealing with logical sequence, 
with mechanical sequence, and with vital sequence. Chris- 
tianity lives through the latter: all our theory and specu- 
lation deal with the former; while our experimental sci- 
ence, whether in the chemist’s laboratory or in the Catholic 
Church, is striving to combine the three. Speculation as 
theology is but the effort of man’s mind working in the 
grooves of logical sequence, to understand and to explain 
operations that lie in the field of vital sequence. Those 
efforts have no constructive efficiency, save in their own 
field. Thinking alone is not creative, except of classification 
or theory. Allied with passionate imagination, it creates, 
whether in the field of invention or in that of literature and 
art. Allied with creative passion, it touches the realm of 
vital sequence. Without those allies, mind can no more 
create than a chemist could make a baby in a crucible. 

Agnosticism comes forth, therefore, as the friend of faith. 
It smites in the face the mad confidence of Rationalism. It 
relegates knowledge, scientific knowledge, to its proper 
field, as an interpreter, not a creator. It shows us anew 
that mind, intellectual activity, proud as it may be of its 
livery, is but a servant, which can only watch and wait for 
the waking of its master. That master, man’s imperial soul, 
holds a relation with God, and keeps a communion with 
him, and has knowledge of him such as may well make the 
servant jealous, unless, indeed, he becomes so manly as to 
rejoice in his master’s glory, or so modest that Heaven’s rev- 
elations to his master make him both afraid and ashamed. 

But, if the word “ agnosticism ” comes as a manly call for 
modesty, it brings also a commanding challenge to clearer 
thinking. 

What do we mean by knowledge or by knowing? What 
do we mean by truth? What an amazing degradation we 
have made in this century of that great word “truth” by 
dragging it down to the plane of mere cognition! Haryard’s 
fathers wisely set on her first seal only that grand word 
Veritas. What did it mean? What relation, if any, had 
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it with cognition? How cheap an etymology was that of 
poor Horne Tooke, when he declared truth to be merely that 
which a man “troweth,” a matter of the opinion, variable 
as the wind! How different a truth might he have found, 
had he known the word trawen, and seen the root of all 
man’s truth to be centred and vitalized in his fundamental 
“trust”?! It is a poor truth that has in it no moral quality, 
no affectional quality. Cognition is not truth. Pure eyes 
have indeed power to see. Moral truth is no foe to correct 
perception. But the accuracy of mental perception, the 
correctness of logical sequence, is not truth. It indeed cor- 
rects man’s error. It removes his ignorance. It tends to 
diminish his untruth. But vital truth, the only truth that 
deserves the name, begins with veracity. Now the moral 
quality comes in. Now truth becomes a living thing, when 
a true conscience and a true volition step forth as the hand- 
maids of righteousness. Integrity we all know to be truth, 
keeping the man an integer. Fidelity is a yet higher truth, 
keeping true man’s external relations as well as his internal 
conditions. Fidelity soon warms moral truth with love, and 
ennobles it with worship, when fidelity looks to a superior 
and fealty rises into loving loyalty. Now come in sympa- 
thy, service, and then the ultimate devotion of self-sacrifice, 
when martyrdom dies, trusting in what? In the truth — 
that is, the trustworthiness — of God. 

Poor, indeed, is the thinking or the science that does not 
know that every process of thought or every perception of 
the universe about us, every cognition or inference, rests on 
a fundamental trust which man’s mind did not make, but 
which came to this thinking mind only through a loving 
mother’s heart. ‘Truth is not a thing which man has waited 
a million years to find out. It is not a thing new to the 
nineteenth century. It is not a thing created or discovered 
by man’s mind. It cannot be bound into books. It cannot 
be learned. It cannot be taught. It is a quality trans- 
mitted by vital sequence; and man’s soul can possess it only 
by inheriting it, by developing what a man did inherit, 
or by absorbing it, by drinking it in through sympathy 
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with kindred souls or by the spirit’s communion when a 
loyal soul truly worships God. 

Harvard’s seal-word VERITAS is allied with vereor, “I re- 
vere.” It deals with verity. It means genuineness. It 
precedes knowledge. It underlies reasoning. Right well 
Harvard’s Puritan founders knew that truth is a quality 
not of opinions, but of men; and that in the genesis of 
truth, in its preservation or augmenting, reverence is its sole 
foundation, support, or source. That reverence has its 
source not in fear, but in sympathy, although man’s sense 
of mystery and of his own utter and absolute dependence on 
something unseen touches the communion of that sympathy 
with an exquisite tenderness when the trust of a perfect 
love casts out fear. Life at its best, with all its philosophy 
and all its science, is thus founded on faith, sustained by 
grace, and crowned as well as supported, according to the 
command of Christ, by a loving trust. 

But what is knowledge? Is it or is it not solely grounded 
in sympathy? The degradation of the word “truth” to 
make it mean simply the correctness of our perception, cog- 
nition, or inference, or the product of such correct sense- 
work or mind-work, has so enlarged our intellectual conceit, 
our mind-worship, as to blind thousands of acute Americans’ 
and Englishmen to the fact that all our science rests on 
faith, and that sympathy is the only ultimate source or 
ground of knowledge. 

I look on the universe about me. It paints its own pict- 
ure in my eye. Do I know that it does really exist? Can 
I prove it to another or to myself? I simply take it on 
trust. My confidence is simply faith. It is greatest when 
experience is least. 

But do I know that my senses truly picture or report to 
me this outer world? Can I prove it? 

. Again, I simply take it on trust. If my impressions agree 
with those of other men, my sense impressions, I call them 
correct or true. What do I mean by it even then? I mean 
only that I receive that impression, or nerve impulse, which 
God meant men to receive. It comes from without: recog- 
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nition and credence come from within. Man has power to 
look, but he has no power to see. Nay, he has no power to 
look, to turn his eye or his attention towards the soliciting 
of the light, save by drawing on a force from without which 
is not his own. When he thus looks, he sees only what is 
revealed. His seeing is but interaction through sympathy 
between himself and a soliciting power without. And his 
belief in the trustworthiness of the message from without, 
a confidence which is most unquestioning and complete 
when experience is least, is solely an act of instinctive trust 
or faith. What justifies it? What underlies our instinctive 
credence in the good will of this soliciting from without? 
What justified Laura Bridgman, and led her to confide in 
the hand of Samuel G. Howe? What but the sympathy by 
which spiritual states communicate and detect or interpret 
one another? And is this knowledge? Is all our knowing 
thus founded on feeling? Is there no base for philosophy 
but this instinct of trust rather than of distrust? Then, in- 
deed, faith working by love holds all the keys of philosophy 
and all the sceptres of science. Knowledge may make itself 
as it will her sympathetic friend, her loving servant, or her 
slave. 

The utter and unlimited dependence of man—his body, 
his mind, his soul —is a fact which each man must interpret 
for himself. Agnosticism says rightly: Man’s intellect knows 
nothing directly of that on which man depends. It cannot 
seize upon it. It forms of it no picture. That is something 
not revealed to man’s mind. Intellect, or thought, confronts 
it as an inscrutable mystery. ‘This istrue. But ‘God hath 
not left himself without witness.” There is a spiritual cog- 
nition. It is the one source of all knowledge. The eagle 
trusts the sunbeam’s truth. So the soul trusts its percep- 
tion. The lover recognizes love. Wrath and hate speak 
without words. They outleap the logic. ‘They outrun the 
light. They stay for no mental process. But man knows 
them and their nearness. Is this knowledge? Does the 
tendril know the light? Is instinct a channel of revelation ? 
What is knowledge, if this is not agnition ? 
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Huxley’s manly word stands for an advance both in 
knowledge and in faith. He builded even better than he 
knew. The word may be a mongrel. From the Greek 
dyvworos no such word ever was made or could be. But the 
Latin agnosco hides the meaning for which the world was 
waiting. It means “J detect,” “I recognize,’ “I sympa- 
thetically respond to a spirit akin with my own.” Such 
ad-gnoscism, the sympathetic recognition of kindred spiritual 
verities, is that on which the foundation of all man’s confi- 
dence is laid. On that rests all conscious or semi-conscious 
life. That sees for the seer and flashes in the revealing of 
all vision. The exquisiteness of susceptibility to perceive 
and to interpret the divine soliciting,— that is the first ele- 
ment of genius. That foreruns revelation. That underlies 
faith. That, when wedded with a loving trust, begets truth 
and grace. 

Will God “let loose a thinker on this planet”? Vain his 
coming if he bring not with him a soul of royal sympathy, 
an imperial imagination, and a faith of reverent vision. 
Those are the tools of genius. Thence comes insight. 
Thence come appreciative interpretation and creative struct- 
ure. Wholly vain as a revelation is the toil of that thinker 
who but labors to grind out in his grist only what he first 
dropped into the hopper of his hypothesis. Deductive 
reasoning can do no more. Induction cannot lift her eyes 
till the soul whispers to the mind. And each year deepens 
our conviction that man’s reason is too reverent, too rational, 
and too reasonable a thing to stay much longer thus limed 
or mired in rationalism. Life really moves and rises only 
by the joint and normal action of that Greek intellect with 
the Barbarian’s ardent heart and the Hebrew’s brooding 
soul. 

Such seems to be the foundation or philosophy of Chris- 
tianity’s coming form. It renounces philosophy as a founda- 
tion. It renounces the Catholic’s claim to authority and the 
Protestant’s claim to knowledge. It aims not to build a 
satrapy for a God who is absent, nor to interpret the testa- 
ment of a God who has ceased to speak. The silent God 
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gives way. The absent God comes back. And the impor- 
tance of man’s opinion or of his official position is rapidly 
diminished when he but stands attentive, striving to learn 
the aim and the method of the living God. 

It is our one question: What is Divine Love doing 
to-day? Modern Italy sweeps away the claim that pope 
and priest rule by right. Modern Germany sweeps away 
the pretence that the Protestant reads the one inspired book 
of the world. But quite as rapidly modern study sweeps 
away the claim that dualism, materialism, rationalism, or 
experimental science has laid for man a foundation that 
shall last. Our century has seen no other such revolution 
as that in the laboratory. The confidence of the churchman 
is still great compared with that of the chemist. It is over 
the crucible that men now look scared. Well they may. 
What has become of their fathers’ facts and of their child- 
hood’s creeds? Where is the confidence of even forty years 
ago? Where are the theories of that day? What has be- 
.come of our one pet dogma or shibboleth, even of the 
attraction of gravitation? 

That God should equip a pope with power or lodge infalli- 
bility in a book was, in truth, a reasonable hypothesis com- 
pared with that taught in all our schools, that molar masses 
should so pull upon each other when millions of miles apart, 
with no connecting rope, rod, or medium. Is there an emi- 
nent man of science to-day that believes it? Or does there 
stand at the door a theory so revolutionary as this, that 
levitation is the principle by which divine power works 
throughout all space, electricity being but its revealing, this 
mighty quivering of space itself depending on atomic repul- 
sion, not attraction, and itself calling into being heat, light, 
and life, and leaving, if not “ matter” itself, at least molar 
and molecular gravitation as its local reversal or residuum ? 

The making of matter itself science must now explain, 
insane as the suggestion may seem; but, when even that is 
done, the mystery of the universe stands untouched, aud but 
still more grand and awful than now. 

What is force? The man of science answers, “ As to 
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that, I am an agnostic.” What is matter? He answers, 
“J do not know.” But what he does know is that there 
has crumbled to pieces beneath his feet the entire theory of 
dualism, with all that was built thereon. Matter is no 
longer dead. Life no longer comes from burning, slowly 
cooling suns. The suns themselves have no potency save 
that which they reflect from the play of something slumber- 
ing wholly unrevealed in void space,— something roused 
into this manifestation of creative and life-sustaining power 
by the rush of worlds and suns sweeping past. That every 
atom, property, and process of this material universe, and of 
all the life it bears, directly depends on and springs from 
something unrevealed to science-and something man dares 
not call “ material,” unless he changes the meaning of the 
word, the man of science now knows right well. 

Our solar system is but a vast dynamo, whose rush and 
whirl in space evoke from emptiness that awful power which 
sets the sun glowing and creates as well as maintains all 
the phenomena of life, offers to man’s imagination a theme: 
so stupendous and awe-inspiring that knowledge may well 
veil its face and say to Him that hides in such revealing, 
“Indeed, thy first creative word was, ‘ Let there be light!’ 
and to-day thou coverest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment.” 

Now the maturest study man can make shows man’s life 
to be thus absolutely and wholly dependent on something 
unrevealed, something his mind does not grasp. His theology 
is his attempt to interpret that dependence. He may look 
towards the Unknown with terror, with awe, with baffled 
contusion, or, as Christ Jesus bids him look, with a rever- 
ent, loving, joyful trust; but his inferences must all spring 
either from his more or less ample study of history —that 
is, of other men—or from his more or less faithful and 
mature scrutiny of his own soul’s sympathetic apprehension 
or agnition of the Oversoul that enfolds him. 

Rare moods, sweet experiences, visions, revealings, 
glimpses. of heaven, may justify no inference; but they 
qualify the man of vision to make a sympathetic study of 
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history and to interpret Christ and the revelation God is 
making through him. Christianity is a process of vital 
sequence, which on the common rock that underlies all 
religions builds structures of beauty and of use such as 
earth bears nowhere else. Nay, this vital process is over- 
running the world with modifications of man’s habits, insti- 
tutions, and life. One assumption everywhere goes with 
it; that is, that this is something which God is now doing. 
Nature is doing it, do you say? Do you mean by “nat- 
ure’? the mechanical sequence of the universe? If not, we 
agree with you. We make no objection. But, for us, nat- 
ure has ceased to exist. It has become the living garment 
of the living God. Law is the habit of God. We see all 
life to be only his revealing or manifestation; and of those 
revelations Christianity is that which crowns and glorifies 
them all. Man has done his best to degrade it. Give him 
power, give him dogmatic confidence, make him a prelate or 
a Puritan, and God must deal with him as he can. His 
pomp soon becomes then but a guano deposit, whose de- 
struction alone will fertilize the desert; or his pride grains 
into a hard, hard rock, which God slowly grinds up again to 
release the gold it hides. Man’s intellectual conceit is the 
same vain thing, whether handling a monstrance, a crucible, 
or a creed. Our theology is but part of our science-folly. 
Agnosticism but calls now for a humbler, a reverent, and 
a more honest faith. 

It is, of course, a question of keenest interest what 
changes are to come when critical Christianity has fully 
ground up the assumed dogma basis of Protestantism, and 
when imperial Christianity finally lays down the sceptre of 
temporal sovereignty in England as in Italy. Boldest imag- 
ination might well hesitate to predict. Prediction is foolish 
as well as vain. Man might as well have tried to picture 
the shell of a nautilus before one ever swam the sea. God 
creates all the products of vital process. Man studies only 
that which God has made, or, in studying history, he scans 
the process itself. So we study our own time. We are 
now but looking on and trying to help, and not to hinder, 
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the divine activity. God’s energy baffles priesteraft and 
crumbles dogma, and he is making for us a Christianity of 
which Christians shall not be afraid nor scholars ashamed. 

Dr. Channing said, early in this century: “I do not say 
that what we now call Christianity is to last always. I 
think not. I hope not. Christianity is obscured, almost 
lost.” 

Again, in 1836, he wrote to a young minister at Louis- 
ville, to James Freeman Clarke, “It makes me smile to 
hear immortality claimed for Catholicism or Protestantism 
or for any past interpretations of Christianity, as if the 
human soul had exhausted itself in its infant efforts, or as if 
the men of one or a few generations could bind the energy 
of human thought and affection forever.” 

Thus we go forth to-day: we walk by faith, not by sight. . 
Constantine could not have foreseen what that imperial 
church would come to be. 

Luther had no vision of the vastness of that temple on 
whose door God had led him to lay his groping hand. But 
both Luther and Loyola yet live in the love of men. The 
authority church aud the critical church will yet find a 
new glory in their own development and in their con- 
structive work. And churches wholly new will rise as 
Christ goes forth into the twentieth century, served by 
a wealth that has become timid and a science which knows 
how little it knows. He will make friends, and not foes, of 
both communism and socialism. They but claim the right 
to be fairly heard, pleading in his name for the brotherhood 
of man. Wealth which claims the right to be ministered 
unto, and not to minister, has indeed a conflict before it 
which may well make it afraid. And, in the great word 
AGNOSTICISM, dogmatic science has already laid down its 
sword, if not its crown. Devout science sees clearly the 
three great but distinct fields of mechanical sequence, of 
logical sequence, and of vital sequence. Into the former 
God flings all the phenomena of the material universe. 
Into the second fall all man’s intellectual activities, all his 
speculations, all his theories. Through the third the cease- 
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less play of the divine energy keeps alive both the world of 
matter and the unrevealed realms of the spiritual universe, 
originating and sustaining all that we see as material or 
mechanical and all that we pride ourselves upon as either 
mental or moral. All depends upon the spiritual; and upon 
that man’s affection, but not his intellect, directly lays hold. 
God has never built a church on earth based on true opin- 
ions. He has built a million glorious churches based on 
true affections. He has not ceased to build, nor will he till 
those affections cease their play. Truth is a thing of the 
affections and the volitions: it lives upon love; and our 
heretic-hunting American Board we esteem but a disgrace 
to America, because it is now building on fear and distrust, 
not on love and faith. 

So all plea to-day for the miraculous and the supernatural 
we count to be but the plea of ignorance and fear. We 
know nothing of miracle, because we know nothing, unless sin, 
which is not the immediate act of God. We know nothing 
of the supernatural, unless you mean by “ natural” merely 
the phenomena of mechanical sequence. We know noth- 
ing that exists without the immediate active aid of God. 
For us, miracle, as supporting science, pertains to a phi- 
losophy that is dead. It is the expedient of a materialism, 
a dualism, a rationalism, which we have wholly flung away. 
But we have flung away with that all assumption as to 
man’s having any absolute knowledge, except of his own 
heart, or any power which is wholly his own. He is wholly 
dependent. All his joy, his hope, his glory, spring from his 
sonship. All comes from God. His point of conscious con- 
tact with God is in his childlike trust. He trusts the solicit- 
ing light. He believes its message, and the facts of science 
reward his faith and fill his mind. Each comes as, in truth 
a revelation. He trusts the hint of conscience. He con- 
fides in its delicate suggestion, and the glories of ethical 
perception enrich his soul. Every virtue has its root and its 
support in an inspiration. He trusts the whispers of devout 
faith, of aspiring hope. A light from heaven fills his face, and 
the graces begin to blossom in his heart. Each comes only 
because God comes with it, and grace is incarnation. 
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God never so sent his Son as to stay away himself. Christ 
never really comes to us if he comes alone. He comes to 
fulfil his word, “ We will dwell with him”; and as the Way, 
as the Truth, as the Lord of life, as the Son, as the Incarna- 
tion, he leads this ever-rising revelation, this ever-growing 
inspiration, showing an incarnation in which every man is 
ealled to share. Give man his liberty, and he loyally follows 
this leader. Through him, by the laws of vital sequence, 
God is changing the world’s life. He is doing it in his own 
time and in his own way. The Christian disciple simply 
knows that it is doing, and he is willing both to work and 
to wait. But he does expect to see it done; he does expect 
to see Christ Jesus triumph in Asia and in Africa, even 
though he must conquer England and America first. Faith 
looks on to the time foretold, when ‘‘at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall confess him 
Lord,” not to his glory alone. Yea, it looks on, beyond time, 
to eternity, when, all things being subdued unto him, “ then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto Him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.” 

Such is our faith, such our dream. 

Henry C. BADGER. 
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A PERSONAL DEVIL. 


I believe in a personal devil. The belief is not a sur- 
vival. It does not linger, a reproach to me, in some un- 
lighted, cobwebbed corner of my intellect. It is a persua- 
ston which has come with my ripest thought. So I like the 
revised version of the New Testament, which allows us to 
read in the Lord’s Prayer “deliver us from the evil one,” or 
to omit the word “one” and say only “evil.” In the 
church, speaking for many, I would say “evil.” Sometimes, 
when we desire God’s mercy to us-ward as sinners, would 
we not say and pray, most forcibly, “evil one”? It is good 
for us to think of a personal devil; for as a being “ black as 
Night, fierce as ten Furies,” in Milton, or a scarlet, full-fleshed 
malignity, like Goethe’s, it is most easily apprehended by 
young minds. So a devil having a form like to ourselves 
would be most dreaded by our own spiritual immaturity. 
The supremely strong and transcendently luminous minds in 
the history of the world have been persuaded of the incarna- 
tion of evil. Plato, Socrates, and even Jesus surely gave to 
what we all most dread a palpable “ habitation and a name.” 


To fable it too long hath appertained ; 
But people from the change have nothing won. 
Rid of the evil one, the evil has remained. 


God has faded away, like the noiseless apparatus of a 
scenic play, from Jove or Jehovah, throned in thunder and 
lightning and cloud and storm, to the good Father, mild and 
near senility, and then into spirit, an airy essence, so thin, 
so gauzelike, that an insect’s silver wing flying before us 
will obscure the reduced, flattened, tenuous image. We are 
taught that “ God is spirit.” But the best of us cannot help 
thinking and asking 


“ What secret place, what distant star, 
O Lord of Life, is thine abode?” 


Heaven itself lifts, dissolves, vanishes from our minds. 
Towers of Zion, angel-patrolled; walls of jasper and jew- 
3 
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elled gates ; streams “which make glad the city”; the tree 
of life, the white throne, the songs,—all fade, as a fragile 
flower which sheds its life-blood, and goes, utterly, like the 
unsubstantial fabric of a dream, leaving not a rack or seud 
of flying sky behind. When men say their dead friends 
return, we say, “ What fools we are!” And hell is no longer 
“murky.” In common nomenclature and vapid persuasion 
there is no hell. It used to yawn, like mouths of brutes, 
and had lakes of red fire with banks of yellow sulphur; and 
the smoke of its torment was almost as clearly seen by men 
as the vapor which climbs the sky from the Neapolitan 
mount, plumy by day, a tremulous pillar of cloudy fire, sup- 
porting the starry arches, at night. But to-day hell is a 
fossil,— dried, dead! How curious Dante’s descriptions are ! 
Really, they almost make one shudder. Evidently, he had 
studied anatomy, and he knew postures like an artist; and 
what a wonderful imagination he did possess! And there, 
is Milton’s Paradise Lost,—excellent for parsing! Such 
involved sentences! And, when you think of it, the poetry 
is so richly: textured! Then we have Irving in Faust, with 
most realistic settings for the play! And there is Shake- 
speare’s Iago. You should have a front seat to watch the 
facial expression! Thus we “peep and botanize.” But hell, 
—oh, that old superstition was exploded long ago! 

The globe has many more people living upon it to-day 
than ever before. There was never so great prosperity, 
never so much misery. There is more life, fortunate and 
unfortunate, good and bad, than ever the earth held in by- 
gone times. It is a full cradle, which rocks each night over 
the abyss of the dark. God is vanished utterly out of sight 
into the heavens, as men gaze after him even while they let 
slip the nerveless hands of their dead friends! And the 
devil and his court are cleaned out and swept away, even as 
men feel that shiver which consciousness of wrong brings, 
that fear with which sin thrills us, that sense of helplessness 
which mocks us to the face! Then what is left? Not the 
world with its crumbling pyramids and changing opinions, 
which are but exhalations of the mind; surely not pros- 
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perities, which even as we look “shrink in haste away and 
vanish from [our] sight.” Only man is left, and man is 
enough. He is or may be God incarnate or devil possessed : 
himself is heaven or hell. It is true that the universe is 
not a battle-ground between two sovereigns, one black and 
one white. No dualism is possible, no ever-reviving single 
combat. 

It is said that in some sections of the globe the sunset is 
sudden. ‘The sun appears to fall swiftly, going down like 
a cannon-ball.” It is day or it is night. The forces in a 
human body work in like manner. So long as the sun is 
above the sky-line, his rays shoot abroad. So long as the 
heart is right in us, the bloods tends upward and outward, 
and, whatever the diseased portion of our body, tries to flush 
it with vigor. When the heart drops in our bosoms like 
lead, then every artery and vein becomes a drain down 
which our life flows out like spring floods in the gutters. 
It is life with us, or death,—life which sees, hears, thinks, or 
death which cannot move one hair of an eyelid or flutter 
the invisible feather of a fly. In the world of man, which is 
the spirit’s world, it is day or night. There is no long, lin- 
gering twilight there, no balancing of forces betwixt life 
and death. Sir Philip Sidney declared, “There is nothing 
evil but what is within us.” God is not dual, and man is 
one; but which one? 

I do not believe in total depravity or saintly predestina- 
tion, after the old fashion in theology, but find the power 
of tendency to be wonderfully inclusive, sweeping every- 
thing into its train, as great planets hold by invisible chords 
all the stars which feel the pull of their magnetic influence, 
all the meteors flying in their tidal spaces, every atom that 
swirls in their immeasurable ellipses. Jesus appears to 
have so viewed the appropriating power of good and evil, 
as shown in the life of man. Over against devils he puts 
angels. But not on the same footing, not directly pitted, 
as on a battle-field, the one against the other. A legion of 
devils holds the ground, bolds it by camp, picket, fortifica- 
tion; or “the angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
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them that fear him, and delivereth them.” And all is white, 
in every direction,— white hands, white robes, “white wings 
lessening up the sky.” But the occupation of the ground 
is never simultaneous. The man possessed by a legion of 
devils, his soul a fighting-ground, and the same man going 
about in a happy frame, telling about Jesus and celebrating 
his joy,— what is there in common between the two phases 
of the one life? ‘ What fellowship hath light with dark- 
ness?” When Jesus had blocked Satan’s way in the wil- 
derness and the coast was clear, at once came the whirr of 
wings and “angels.” There seems to be such a thing as 
“divine right”? tenaciously held by the royal family of holy 
influences, and from underlings it accepts only uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

In the days of religious realism here in New England, it 
was believed that Satan might enter the house through a 
keyhole, or by any smallest, unguarded aperture. Satan, 
as realized to-day, would prove himself a bungling, bulky 
fellow if he required so large space as a keyhole for his 
entry. As no doors open in the sky for angelic visitants, 
so no traps spring upward for the accommodation of devils. 
Two lines of forces wait our own command. So long as our 
bodies are ours, the Satanic force can muster strong and 
fast. So long as our souls are quick, the heavenly hosts 
may instantly file in. We do not need so much as to lift a 
hand, as English kings used, to set on contending and con- 
tentious knights, or even to turn a thumb up or down, as 
bloated Ceesars did to save or slay a man. One thought, 
needing for sustenance but a fragment of a second, so subtle 
and swift its shoot across our mental vision we hardly note 
it, is enough to open for us heaven or hell. 

The fecundity of certain insects, and indeed of certain 
microbes in a man’s blood, is marvellously great. As we 
go down in the scale of creation, this facility vastly in- 
creases ; and, if it were not for the greed and rapacity of 
many higher organisms, we should be soon overrun with 
pestilence of minute animal life. An evil thought which 
pounces on us is as swift in its propagation. It spreads 
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like the virus of a serpent. To see a man who has been 
bitten by a rattlesnake perishing of the bite leads a looker- 
on to ask, Have we, then, in us blood which has an affinity 
with poison? And it is in no wise strange that men once 
believed the same blood to have a craving for evil. A 
man may sit in his chair at home, surrounded by genial 
and protective influences, and, once moved ever so slightly 
by an evil thought, may be quickly overcome, as is a sum- 
mer sky by mustering clouds. His soul goes into eclipse. 
All the tiny midges of the forest assail the fisherman in 
May, for they all thirst for his blood; and tiny specks of 
mustering and increasing thought, warmed by imagination, 
fasten each on a blood-drop. Lilliputian, but innumerable, 
is the horde. One green-winged fly of jealousy settling 
down; one lustful puff, as from hell’s oven; one red and 
lively spotter, as from greed’s swarm, with incisors fixed in 
our flesh,—just one of either is enough to capture in a few 
minutes the stronghold of “ Mansoul.” The offsprings of 
evil passion leap from place to place, they run up false 
signals everywhere, they capture the heart and make it 
hot with their crowds, they drug the conscience, they mis- 
lead the mind, last of all they blindfold the will, and the 
man is theirs. It is the same with lust and with greed. 
The Master bids us watch, lest we enter into temptation. 
The fact to be noted is the speediness and completeness of 
our surrender. 

The difference many times between people considered 
sane and those voted insane is that the former recover their 
mastery of self, and the latter do not. But, while the virus 
of any evil runs in the veins, the man is not himself. It is 
useless to ask good deeds of him then. He is preoccupied. 
He has “ married a wife, and cannot come”’; he has “ bought 
a yoke of oxen, and goes to prove them.” All the lines of 
his being are braided into the one absorbing current. You 
say the jealous man will not listen to reason. No, he cannot 
so long as the green fly bites him. You say the money-lover 
does not care for the best things. No, they are not attract- 
ive to him, are relatively undesirable. When from the heart 
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the jealousy, from the blood the lust, or from the brain the 
avarice, has spread until it holds the whole man, mind and 
heart, strength and soul, then we have a personal deyil. 
There is no localized Satan or a hell with material boun- 
daries; but a personal devil there is and will be so long as 
man lives in a world full of temptations, so long as he has 
appetites and passions, so long as selfishness fills out so large 
a space in average human calculations, so long as bodies 
crave what the soul denies. Man is one,— either God’s man 
or the devil’s; since the time covered in the transfer of the 
spirit’s field — ourselves — is as slight as we use for an in- 
stantaneous photograph. Evil tempts, but evil cannot force 
us. Goethe makes Mephistopheles say 


“The devil taught her, it is true; 
But yet the draught the devil can’t prepare.” 


God was in Christ. But God could not turn Christ away 
from temptation. Christ himself turns his back to the 
tempter. Men are not weather-cocks, to be blown about 
by the breath of the Holy Spirit. They must see tempta- 
tion, but may leave it untouched. The devil has got himself 
incarnated, has his complete suit of armor, will, mind, heart, 
a leaden conscience shield, and is armed cap-d-pie when the 
force of our life is even temporarily one with him. He 
comes to full consciousness only in man. He is by no means 
“chained for a thousand years.” Let us be glad that so 
many times he is not permitted to go over a man’s own 
door-stone ; that the very completeness of his subjugation 
reveals to the soul the form of Jesus, and the look full of 
holy pity which he bent on the shivering Peter as he tried 
to warm his vacillating nature by the fire. But we must 
see what even limited and circumscribed possession is, must 
see it as Satanic, must know that in the sowing of wild oats 
eternity may find us, and find us with bad company; that 
in our fits of spleen or anger heaven may set us at the judg- 
ment bar. It was said of Dante, while he lived, “he is the 
man who has been in hell.” Seeing what he saw, do you 
wonder that he believed in a personal devil? Knowing 
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what they knew, do you wonder that artists long ago 
painted some popes and cardinals as Satanic, with tails and 
hoofs ? 

Our own personality is God’s or Satan’s. Our will is the 
‘magic wand which summons the beneficent or the malevo- 
lent power. Our life is the field of action. We are not our 
own. No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self. Calvinism always taught that one moment was suffi- 
cient time in which to convert a soul from total depravity to 
redeeming grace. Methodism always believed in a fall from 
grace, and so urged the perseverance of the saints. Man’s 
life is an antithesis and a fluctuation. ‘They that are in 
the flesh cannot please God.” The belief that man can sell 
himself to the devil, probably suggested to Goethe his char- 
acter of Faust. Paul says to the Corinthian Christians, 
‘*We speak wisdom among them that are perfect, the wis- 
dom of God in a mystery.” Evangelical Christians watch 
‘for the coming of Messiah in an individual life, as the an- 
cient Hebrews watched in their provinces. Conversion is 
often supposed to be instantaneous, as it was with Paul on 
his journey to Damascus. Have not all the ages touched 
facts when they have insisted on these things? We all 
admit that we cannot be in two places at once. Our brains, 
our hearts, our stomachs, are places. We can put our hands 
on them. We do not believe the real man to be an organ- 
ism; and he cannot, by use of his thought, be in two places 
at one time. If our hand rest on two bits of turf, our 
thought cannot rest on the two bits, necessarily dissimilar 
as they are, at the same instant. Our thought must travel 
from the one to the other; and, though it may speed swifter 
than Ariel’s feet, still it goes. Growth in the natural world 
is a slow development, and regeneration in the spiritual 
realm is a process of evolution. But thought, fitted with 
the wings of eternity, flies even in very vulgar natures faster 
than the wind. ‘As more of heaven in each we see,” there 
is more to be occupied; but what there is in us, much 
_ or little, can be at once covered. If the stomach calls ina 
dyspeptic tone, and our thought obeys the blue devils’ mo- 
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tion, from the seat we assume in the stomach melancholy, 
“wan melancholy,” pervades and tinges everything. Ap- 
peals are made to the heart, to the affections, to the consid- 
eration we ought always to feel for others. But we are not 
at home in the heart’s house. Its double parlors are de- 
serted: the owner is visiting the slums. Reason comes to 
visit our kindred intelligence. The door is not unbarred. 
We are not hospitable to any comer, unless he wears mourn- 
ing. Discouraged friends often say of a man off the right 
track, “If we could get him out of that condition, much 
might be done.” Condition (con-dicio) means collusion, 
agreement; and till you can “minister to a mind diseased ” 
you can effect nothing. But the mind’s consent to melan- 
choly, doubt, or evil is the function of a being who is not 
organic, and may at any time be instantly annulled; but 
while it holds, and the blue devils have possession, heaven 
is far away. 

All teachers agree that cheerfulness is a sign of true 
Christianity or real religion, and saints of all ages and relig- 
ions indorse the teaching. So, when we have the reverse 
of cheerfulness, the soul is “in a far country.” Is the soul 
mercurial? With the many, yes. With people of the bet- 
ter sort, it is not so. Their life is fixed; and, as in a clear 
glass, their hearts mirror the Master. Such men and women 
know nothing, happily, of a personal devil. The name 
brings us back to the choice of a course which man makes 
for his thought. An object, a remembrance, or a faint sug- 
gestion beckons. If we consent to think wrongly, how fast 
the message goes to the very finger-tips, the Land’s End of 
communication! Telegraphing is slow to its burning celer- 
ity. Thought devours the food fit for that mood, as swal- 
lows feed on what is invisible while they skim the air. 
Eyes are adjusted, like movable telescopes, and by unseen 
hands, to see what the thought seeks. Organs are quies- 
cent or astir, according as they are moved by the thought or 
not. We are told that “thoughts held in the mind affect 
the gray matter in the brain, brain controls the nerves, and . 
nerves control every membrane and tissue of the body.” 
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Now, the response of thought to wrong suggestion mag- 
netizes and deyitalizes the body much more quickly and 
thoroughly than right thought inspires and controls it. A 
man’s bodily house can be filled by a troop of angels as 
quickly as by a horde of imps, but the angelic influence will 
not so soon pervade every part of the body. Miasmata 
settle. Pestilences beat down upon us. Whatever is not 
of the pure chemical element precipitates when mixed, and 
settles at the bottom of the vessel. The rarefying and ex- 
hilarating air tends upward. ‘To enjoy and profit by it, we 
must get above the precipitates. It is only when some 
stratum of pure air is very deep that the groundlings are 
benefited by it. Its tendency is ever upward. Its rarest 
benefactions are for those who dwell “on the heights.” 

There must be a voluntary upreaching for what is best. 
What is worst will pack down around us when we are pas- 
sive, like London fog. “We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.” The tendency of everything earthy is to affiliate 
with the earth. Even the solid pyramids and diamonds 
which hold the light resolve to earth again. The thoughts 
which have most to do with our bodies, or with the things 
which sustain or pamper our bodies, naturally move the sen- 
suous in us quickly and greedily: whereas thoughts disin- 
terested, thoughts worshipful, thoughts self-sacrificing, nat- 
urally pull away from the body, like the better atmosphere, 
and affect it indirectly. The body is animal, and it feels 
the environment of all the animal life around it. The body 
is mortal; and the years drag it downward, even as the cen- 
turies pull every tree and vine, finally into the dust. The 
soul is spiritual, and lives many a day and hour, not only 
ignoring the body and unconscious of it, but the better 
often for its non-co-operation; and so “lets sleeping dogs 
lie.” The spiritual being is the stronger; for, when it has 
relatively the most sustenance, soul and body dwell long, 
healthfully, and happily in the land. But, if the body has 
relatively the larger share of attention, then the Nemesis is 
invoked, and comes with diseases, and anon with pill-boxes, 
and soon the body shows that it is physically poor, mentally 
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weak, bankrupt of cheerfulness, hope, and faith. To a man 
so placed the devil is a personal matter. 

Some one has said that the union of intellect and love 
produces life. By life, we mean a thing which never began 
to be and can never end,—a quality which comes when 
beings conspire with divine laws. If an object or an idea 
rouses thought in us which sets off in ennobling directions, 
then the mind may be full of inspiration and the heart of 
feeling ; but all base motives, appetites, and desires will be 
numb and nerveless, having received no call to rouse. 
While the feverish activity of the body beclouds the mind 
and clamps down its resources, the activity of the soul 
merely nullifies for a time the baser powers. Anger, pas- 
sion, greed, gloom, are direct enemies of the soul; but the 
spiritual powers give to the evil neither fists nor threats, 
but try to surround it with plenitude of better life. ‘ Bless 
them which curse you, do good to them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” The good man’s weapon of 
self-defence is the irradiation of good. ‘The more he gives 
of goodness, the more he has. And, although spirituality 
does not build up its kingdom here in this world so fast as 
shrewdness builds, and unscrupulous policy, still it builds ; 
and its slow and careful architecture will endure. The 
children of this world may be wiser in their generation than 
the children of light, but the children of light do not build 
for a generation: they build for eternity. Their “strength 
is perfect in weakness,” even as the carved figures of the 
Egyptian gods, placed around to grace the ostentatious 
tombs of Pharaohs and Ptolemies, are to-day enshrined in 
stable buildings and human regard the world over, while 
the poor forms whose triumph they graced were long since 
given to the cutting, ruthless sands of the desert. 

The good in man slowly, gradually, deepens and widens, 
like the clarifying atmosphere, until, the skies being per- 
fectly serene above, it reaches the tiniest bodily thing, and 
baptizes it with divine invigoration. The light and warmth 
of evil are like powder. They flash and spread with light- 
ning speed, and burn as they fly their exhaustive round. 
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But the light and warmth of goodness climb and glow like 
the sun, increasing constantly, “growing brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day.” Man is God’s man or the 
devil’s. He is capable of great vacillation. Even men who 
have stood long in probity may and do fall. “ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed”; and yet the longer one 
continues in well-doing, the more erect and strong he be- 
comes, while the oftener a man falls, the less agile and capa- 
ble of recovery he gets. While “the body of this death” 
grows old fast, the soul which keeps alert grows younger 
and younger. Its every advance dates its being back 
towards the great “I Am.” It receives, besides the salva- 
tion from sin and unhappiness, the gift of God’s grace. We 
reap as we sow, indeed; but there is excess of bestowal on 
the part of God, even as our national pensioners get back- 
pay when they have established their claim. Shall the sins 
alone gather their forces as a man nears the river of death, 
and virtues gather no interest when the light of all our days 
is brought to a final focus? Even rocks and stones, rolled 
by winds, cut by ice, worn by waters, gather lichens and 
moss here below; but celestial globes, although of earth 
and stone, gather contributions from the great reaches of the 
heavens, and become more and more heavily freighted with 
light as they roll. The upper and lower environments have 
each its dividend of compound interest. 

Do you ask if the kingdoms of this world are not to 
become “the kingdom of our God and of his Christ”? Un- 
doubtedly. But, taking man’s moral and religious condition 
to-day, it would appear that many centuries must elapse ere 
his mind “moves in charity and turns upon the poles of 
truth.” Is it not ordained in the nature of things as they 
now.are that the excellent promoters of schemes for better- 
ing man by wholesale must find the devils of indolence and 
selfishness unamenable to the most beneficent rules and un- 
influenced by social suasion? Has the Christian revelation, 
or even “the consensus of the competent,” so fully proved 
to the average man the divine and eternal enfolding of our 
loved ones, or the imperishable nature of our own integrity, 
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that no sore depression need weigh down the heart, no 
bereft mortal hear the siren song which tempts him to 
drown his sorrow in a Satanic cup? Has competition so 
cast out selfishness from human nature that only a small 
number among us need to exercise over our own impulses 
a constant supervision? Can the mass of men respect 
an individual to-day more for what he is than for what he 
has? Do men, as a whole, look keenly and expectantly for 
some new trait of disinterestedness in all whom they en- 
counter, or are they on the watch for tricks, evasions, 
deceit? The inevitable reply which one must make to 
these questions will lead the individual to ery,— 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home.” 


I am in love with all things optimistic. I revel in poesy. 
I quaff eagerly all dreams of Elysium. I do not believe in 
introspection. Satan cannot cast out Satan. I believe in 
the unity of the universe, in the possibility of a stalwart 
Christianity, in the manifestations of it we have already had 
in the world; ay, even that “there is a soul of goodness in 
things evil, would men observingly distil it out.” But, as a 
man gets older, he tries to see things not as he wishes them 
to be, but as they are. He has arrived at the reluctant con- 
clusion, which was a stranger to his ardent years, the un- 
palatable decision that men are nowhere eager to espouse 
a self-denying enterprise. But the man is wiser, if sadder. 
As outward reliances fail, inward securities strengthen. 
He used to be afraid to say that he feared. Now his self- 
confidence has abated. He recognizes gladly his depend- 
ence. He acknowledges the Satan of his own heart. He 
sees that there can be no compromise between self-love and 
the soul’s love. He cries, “It is thou only, O Lord, who 
maketh me dwell in safety.” He used to hug the conceit 
that life would send him to God at last, as a proud soldier 
who had fought well many battles, scarred only with the 
dint of his conquests. All that boldness is gone. All that 
self-consciousness is evaporated. And, through the Valhalla 
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of heroes and the fields of nature, where the flowers of poesy 
like daffodils brush against his feet, with eyes fixed and 
steadfast, as if before him and on high he beheld the forms 
of our departed ones, comes a figure like to the Son of Man! 
‘His hair is white, like snow.” “ His raiment is white and 
glistering,” ‘and his voice as the sound of many waters.” 
According to the English ritual, “he descended into hell. 
... He ascended into heaven.” In him is no assertion, 
round about him no fear. At the approach of his spirit, the 
devils go out, the powers of health revive, sin hangs its 
head, even death is abashed. His heart was fixed on God, 
his dependence upon him is unfaltering. What severe things 
he said of man! What kind things he said to him! Satan 
met him in the wilderness and enshrouded him on Calvary, 
yet “he sitteth at the right hand of God, in glory ever- 
lasting.” So far as the curtains of history are lifted for us, 
we can discern no time or place wherein Jesus did not 
choose instantly the good, and so grow like to God. Thus 
he became “the express image of his person.’ Looking to 
that example, men pray to God in words like these: — 


“Keep me from mine own undoing; 
Help me turn to thee, when tried ; 
Still my footsteps, Father, viewing, 
Keep me ever at thy side.” 


A. C. NICKERSON. 
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ROWLAND G. HAZARD. 


It is seldom that men of practical business employ- 
ments find the time, and much less the inclination, to pursue 
the study of literature, politics, and philosophy, and leave 
behind them some enduring testimony of an interest more 
than the attainment of wealth. The conditions of life and 
success, or perhaps the temptations of avarice, are such that 
men are disposed to confine their efforts in a single direc- 
tion. But occasionally a favored son comes to these diverse 
fields of effort, with the ability and the resolution to culti- 
vate them together; and happy is the man who can possess 
a reserve of energy after the exhausting influence of busi- 
ness responsibilities to converse with the immortals on the 
charmed questions of literature and philosophy, and to 
contribute to the world’s fund of truth and knowledge 
enough to secure a permanent place in the respect of his 
fellow-men. Commercial and industrial life of a large scope 
requires talents of a general order, capable of cultivation 
and expansion in other directions, so that the excuse for 
negligence in regard to intellectual culture is less reason- 
able than it would otherwise be. But the materialistic 
aims of the age draw off nearly all interest from the pur- 
suits which are occupied with the imperishable; and hence 
the incidents of such a life devoted to intellectual achieve- 
ment are in honorable contrast with the general character 
of those employed in the pursuit of wealth. 

Rowland Gibson Hazard was born in 1801, in southern 
Rhode Island, at the home of his grandfather, “on the east- 
ern slope of Tower Hill, overlooking the Pettaquamseutt 
River,” the third son of Rowland Hazard and his wife, Mary 
Peace. In 1806, the family moved to Bristol, Pa., and in 
1813 he joined his brothers at the Friends’ boarding-school 
at Westtown, where he remained five years. Although the 
school was not a college in the modern sense, it gave good 
training in mathematical and English studies; and, either 
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in this school or by private reading at home, he became 
acquainted “ with the inspiring strains of Homer and Virgil, 
the fervid eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero,” and their 
influence upon his tastes and thought is seen throughout 
his life. In the spring of 1819, he returned to Rhode Island, 
where he joined his eldest brother in the manufacture of 
woollen goods on the paternal estate at Peace Dale. Here 
he spent his life, except as it was interrupted by travel in 
the interests of his business. The story of his business 
career is what it always is with men who are moderately 
successful; namely, a simple narrative of industry and 
honesty. But by other achievements besides mere commer- 
cial success he arose above the level of his calling. Benevo- 
lence and literature, two aims which he thought should be 
the ultimate objects of busy men, were the incidents of his 
life which entitle it to notice and respect. 

The form of Mr. Hazard’s benevolence most interesting to 
the public was his effort to secure justice, at his own ex- 
pense, to negro freemen unjustly imprisoned at hard labor, 
and practically impressed into slavery. The nature of his 
business required him to travel in the South. These tours 
were generally made in the winter. While at New Orleans, 
in 1841, he learned the case of a respectable negro freeman, 
from Newport, who was seized and put upon the chain gang. 
In endeayoring to procure his release, Mr. Hazard discov- 
ered that many free negroes were detained in the same way. 
The only time he could see them was on Sundays or after 
sunset. At these inconvenient seasons he visited the jails 
for weeks, and collected information regarding this class of 
prisoners. With the aid of Mr. Jacob Barker, who volun- 
teered his services, he succeeded in liberating six men who 
were brought into court. But the act created so much 
ill feeling against him that he was threatened with lynch- 
ing; and, as a precaution against discovery and identifica- 
tion, he was obliged to have his letters addressed to him 
anonymously, in the care of Mr. Barker. In the following 
winter, another effort in the same cause was rewarded with 
the release of about a hundred negroes. This last episode 
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Mr. Hazard regarded as the greatest in his life. A letter 
from Dr. Channing, with whom he had become acquainted 
some years before, shows a warm appreciation of this act: 
“You have been living for something, and have a satis- 
faction granted to few friends of the slave, that of seeing 
with your own eyes the fruits of your labor. You and 
Mr. Barker teach us never to despair.” 

It was some years before this, in 1835, that Mr. Hazard 
published an extended essay, entitled “ Language,” which 
gives much more fully the author’s conception of literature 
than what we might look for under that title. Although 
abounding in a youthful exuberance of thought and style, it 
gave considerable promise, and led in an interesting way to 
the acquaintance of Dr. Channing, who sought an introduc- 
tion to the author. He found Mr. Hazard only by inquiring 
at the printing-office where the book was published, and 
came to Peace Dale to see him, here spending several days. 
The acquaintance ripened into a warm friendship, and it 
was either at this time or later in their correspondence that 
Dr. Channing suggested the propriety of answering Jona- 
than Edwards’s doctrine of the Will. Mr. Hazard had pre- 
viously been interested in this problem by discussions with 
Mrs. Sarah Whitman, which led to his essay on “Lan- 
guage’; and so he was prepared to welcome the suggestion. 
The outcome of it was, some years later, his volume on 
Freedom in Willing, a criticism of Edwards’s doctrine of 
Determinism ; and also his two celebrated open letters on 
Causation and Freedom in Willing, addressed to John Stuart 
Mill. This led to an interesting correspondence between 
the two men. But the two volumes themselves, thus called 
into existence, have a philosophic value which entitles them 
to a place among the very best literature of their subject. 

The essay on ‘“ Language,” as we have already indicated, 
is a sketch of Mr. Hazard’s conception of literature in gen- 
eral. To use De Quincey’s distinction, it deals with the 
literature of power as opposed to the literature of knowledge. 
This, the author thinks, is inspired by the notion of ideality. 
In this view, he is not anticipating the controversy which 
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has been going on during recent years between the “ ideal- 
ists” and the “realists.” On the contrary, he is uncon- 
scious of any antithesis which such a controversy supposes. 
He is endeavoring only to assign a characteristic which is 
everywhere chosen to represent the difference between mere 
knowledge and intellectual power. Mathematics will ani- 
mate or inspire no one but a genius in numbers. Poetry, 
on the other hand, has a mysterious magic by which it 
moves and convinces without the machinery of logic: its 
instrument of enchantment is the ideal. And so with all 
literature produced as a fine art. This ideality is not easy 
to define, nor does Mr. Hazard attempt to define it. Like 
De Quincey, he resorts to illustration ; and he chooses a cele- 
brated instance which serves equally well at the present 
time to indicate the realistic temper of the age as opposed 
to the idealistic,— namely, Burke’s famous passage on Marie 
Antoinette. The incident will justify some digression. 

Burke, in his passionate diatribe against the French Revo- 
lution and his attempt to invoke sympathy for an insulted 
queen, had said: “It is now sixteen or seventeen years 
since I first saw the Queen of France, then dauphiness, at 
Versailles; and, surely, never lighted on this orb, which she 
hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw 
her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she just began to move in, full of life and 
splendor and joy.” The literary instinct has not gone 
astray in selecting this as an example of fine literary art. 
Mr. Hazard is alive to the idealism in it, for he comments 
upon it thus: — 


The first part of the first sentence is narrative ; but the conclusion is 
the language of ideality, and strikes us as a happy application of the 
poetic art. The mind, in progressing through it, is so happily prepared 
by the image, which, having “lighted on this orb,” must of course have 
come from another sphere, and, hardly touching it, flits before his imagina- 
tion, that the conclusion, which, in ordinary language, would merely 
have embodied the preceding description in some delightful object of 
sensuous vision, now exerts a magic influence, and calls up the subject 
of some entrancing revery or ecstatic dream, perchance an angel-form, 
which, in some bright moment of enchantment, has. lent its celestial 
influence to the illusions of fancy. 
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The second sentence is no less a poetic rhapsody to Mr. 
Hazard, to whom it suggests the splendid light of day: — 


Decorating with its beams the loveliness of nature in. the freshness of 
early morn, or, its inferior only in splendor, shedding her more mild 
and benign influence over some tranquil and enchanting scene. And 
with these scenes may be recalled those moments when their purifying 
and exhilarating influence imparted vivacity and life, and the anima- 
tion around us had its analogy in the gayety and joy within. Such are 
the phantasms which these few words may summon from the shades of 
oblivion, and with magic power impart distinctness to the misty shroud- 
ing of departed feelings and forgotten scenes, which, in again vanishing, 
are concentrated in one ideal, and picture the young queen before us as 
an angel-form,— of spotless purity, glowing with life, radiant with joy, 
surrounded with splendor,— imparting ecstasy to all, and elevating and 
ennobling all within the sphere of her influence. 


Making every allowance for youthful declamation and 
fervor, these comments truthfully represent the qualities of 
Burke’s thought and language, which are so pleasing to the 
literary mind. Those qualities appeal to the imagination 
and the sense of ideality. They are stimulating as poetry, 
and none can fail to be affected by them in this respect. It 
is scarcely any wonder that Burke half-revived the age of 
chivalry by them; and the passage, purely as a triumph of 
language, deserves all the enthusiasm and admiration which 
Mr. Hazard bestows upon it. But the instance is none the 
less illustrative of the fate of any ideality which is not sup- 
ported by the historical facts it purports to represent. In 
this respect, it indicates the position of the realists; and the 
view which sober criticism takes of it, while not disputing 
the literary merit of the conceptions expressed, very greatly 
diminishes its value, even as an expression of the ideal, 
because it is wanting in truthfulness. There are two kinds 
of idealization in literature,— one of fiction and poetry, and 
the other of history. Ideality in fiction and poetry cannot 
be impeached on the ground that the incidents are not facts. 
The personations, or characters, are only products of the 
imagination. They have no real history with dangerous 
facts lurking in the background, ready to spring up -at-any 
time to mar their integrity. They must be true to nature, 
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as we say; but this conformity to the law of reality is only 
that of a mental product which does not violate the sense 
of probability, and hence it requires only to be a consistent 
idea in the mind of writer and reader. But idealization in 
history must be different. It should have its basis in the 
real. Any disproportion between the facts and the ideal 
presentation of the literary artist must reflect upon the 
artist’s judgment; and, while his conception may be fine, it 
will not be true. The pretensions of history and poetry are 
not the same: one deals with facts, the other with ideals. 
Now, Burke was dealing with a political and historical ques- 
tion demanding respect for all the facts; and hence, when 
invoking sympathy for the Queen of France, his idealizing 
rhapsody should have been supported by sufficient perfec- 
tion of character on her part to save it from any aspersion 
which the cruel Nemesis of history is sure to inflict upon 
dereliction=dressed in the garb of virtue. 

But “when Burke had that immortal vision of her at 
Versailles,” says John Morley, 


“just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere 
she just began to move in, glittering like the morning star, full of life 
and splendor and joy,’”—we know from the correspondence between 
Maria Theresa and her minister at Versailles that what Burke really 
saw was no divinity, but a flighty and troublesome school-girl, an ac- 
complice in all the ignoble intrigues and a sharer of all the small busy 
passions that conyulse the insects of a court. The levity that came with 
her Lorraine blood broke out in incredible dissipations,— in indiscreet 
visits to masked balls at the opera, in midnight parades and mystifica- 
tions on the terrace at Versailles, in insensate gambling. These vices 
or follies were Jess mischievous than her intervention in affairs of state. 
Here her levity was as marked as in the paltry affairs of the boudoir 
and the antechamber, and here to levity she added both dissimulation 
and vindictiveness. It was the queen’s influence that procured the dis- 
missal of the two virtuous ministers by whose aid the king was striving 
to arrest the decay of the government of his kingdom. Malesherbes 
was distasteful to her for no better reason than that she wanted his post 
for some favorite’s favorite. Against Turgot she conspired with tena- 
cious animosity, because he had suppressed a sinecure which she de- 
signed for a court parasite, and because he would not support her caprice 
on behalf of a worthless creature of her faction. These two admirable 
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men were disgraced on the same day. The queen wrote to her mother 
that she had not meddled in the affair. This was a falsehood, for she 
had even sought to have Turgot thrown into the Bastile. 


Sir Philip Francis, to whom Burke sent a part of the 
proof-sheets containing the passage about Marie Antoinette, 
bluntly told him that all his eloquence about the queen was 
pure nonsense, and that she was no better than Messalina. 
And when we learn that a Lyons silk-weaver, working as 
hard as he could for over seventeen hours a day, could not 
earn money enough to procure the most bare and urgent 
necessities of subsistence, and that thousands of peasants 
were taxed nearly all they could earn, “in order that the 
queen might gratify her childish passion for diamonds, or 
lavish money and estates on worthless female Polignaes and 
Lamballes, or kill time at a cost of five hundred louis a 
night at dansquenet and the faro bank,” Burke’s splendid 
vision becomes an illusion, and its ideality intYokes only 
mockery from the spirit of truth. This is the penalty for 
not distinguishing between historical and poetie idealization. 
Idealism in literature cannot be irresponsible: there must 
be no inconsistencies in its products, and hence the moral 
sense of the age, which insists upon fidelity to truth as the 
first condition to its respect, makes it impossible to confound 
poetry and history, and then to plead fine diction as an ex- 
cuse for the failure to make them agree. It assigns to ideal- 
ism one sphere and to realism another, while it endeavors 
to prevent all legitimate hostility between the occupants of 
both. Burke’s language may be fine enough; but all the 
enthusiasm and admiration which his rhetoric invokes are 
chilled by a spirit that is operating even to rob poetry of 
its charm, and the deéline of Burke’s finest efforts in the 
estimation of judges affected by the scientific conception of 
history marks the growth of an important force in the move- 
ment of literary thought. Was Mr. Hazard unconscious of 
this ? 

Our digression would seem to imply that he was. But 
he was not the victim of an illusion. His comments had 
reference only to the poetic and rhetorical character of 
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Burke’s conceptions without regard to this historic truth- 
fulness, and the incident afforded an illustration of what the 
scientific spirit will do with ideals when it begins to scruti- 
nize them. Although Mr. Hazard does not betray his 
consciousness of it in his comments upon Burke, he shows 
in the conclusion of his essay that he is well aware of the 
new spirit now rapidly exorcising the older, and demanding 
that even works of pure imagination should display some 
conformity to truth. This spirit will allow no disagreeable 
facts to be vanished into an ideal. The spirit of realism 
predominant in the physical sciences has spread itself over 
every field of thought, until it threatens to disenchant every 
hope and every ideal the mind cherishes. Mr. Hazard re- 
marked it; and its revolutionary influence can be traced not 
only in the decay of romanticism in history, but in the limi- 
tations circumscribing fiction and poetry. Referring to 
prophecy, which he is not discussing in the theological, but 
in the ordinary sense, as a process of ideality, Mr. Hazard 
observes : — 


The effect which the sudden advancement of the physical sciences 
has had in changing our modes of thought and expression has wrought 
an important change in this particular province of mind. Instead of 
stating the result of a process of ideality in its appropriate language, 
in which it would appear more oracular, these results are more mi- 
nutely traced, and the train of connection carefully preserved, through 
the medium of terms; and, by this infusion of the prosaic, that which 
in its original poetic form would have appeared as prophecy is reduced 
to the standard of common sense.... The great magnitude of the 
results in the physical sciences, and the universal interest felt in them, 
have produced a corresponding effect on the age. Abstraction has 
acquired a supremacy, and is made the test of rationality on every sub- 
ject. Ideality is not permitted to range far beyond its precincts. The 
noble sallies of the soul are repressed. Mind, limited to a particular 
mode of action, exerts itself on subjects to which that mode is best 
adapted. Physical science is the order of the day. It has advanced, 
and is still advancing, with astonishing rapidity. 


It is an evidence of no little intellectual insight for a 
young man at twenty-seven years of age, engaged in manu- 
facturing fifty years ago, to have realized so fully the source 
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of an influence we feel so powerfully to-day. This was 
before George Eliot had written a single one of her novels, 
and the distance between that time and the present is the 
distance between the first and second Locksley Hall. The 
character of the last is a tribute to the foresight which 
could see so long ago the tendencies of realism as inspired 
by the method and the achievements of the physical sci- 
ences. Fifty years ago, spectrum analysis had done nothing 
by which it has since extended the results of Newtonian 
gravitation so as to remove from the conception of the 
celestial spheres the last vestige of that philosophy which 
had regarded the stars as the abodes of departed spirits. 
Since that time chemistry and geology have done by far the 
largest portion of their work, the latter being scarcely a 
science before that date. The steam-engine had not half 
effected its revolution in the mechanical arts, and it was 
near twenty years afterward that the scientific doctrine of 
evolution began perhaps the most significant of all new 
intellectual departures. On every side the scientific spirit — 
spread its influence, until no department of thought is left 
untouched by the breath of realism. History is written 
with little coloring from the ideal: its enthusiasms are those 
of understanding the past rather than those of directing 
action by the hopes of the future. Scholastic theology, it 
seems, is fast vanishing into the limbo of dreams and illu- 
sions. Poetry and fiction have had their wings clipped, or 
atrophied by an earthly attraction, until the higher aspira- 
tions of human nature have frozen into the cold and majes- 
tic calm of art, and their religious ideals and sanctities have 
been so lowered that neither hope nor love can exercise so 
potent an alchemy as of old in solace and delight. It will 
be long before another Jn Memoriam is written; and, after 
George Eliot, fiction will be slow to abandon a basis in 
realism. Ixion will no longer embrace a cloud. 

Of this Mr. Hazard was conscious, as we have indicated, 
although he betrays no evidence of it in his admiration of 
Burke’s eloquence. But the fact that he appreciated the 
existence of a disintegrating force within the domain of lit- 
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erature, while his own occupation in manufacturing and 
business might have so absorbed his attention and energies 
as to conceal such a fact from discovery, is all the more in- 
teresting, since it shows what business pursuits will permit, 
if only there be the will to utilize the possibilities in them. 
But Mr. Hazard did not employ his leisure time solely in 
polite literature. He did far more in politics and philoso- 
phy. In the latter his work is, perhaps, a permanent con- 
tribution to the subject ; but that in politics has more public 
interest, as showing to a government like ours the impor- 
tance of having business men better acquainted with the 
moral, political, and economical problems involved in the 
social organism. For it is they who hold in their hands the 
destiny of our institutions. If, in connection with a more 
general knowledge of social and economical questions, they 
can have that probity of character and will which aims to 
effect a just balance in the opposing interests of individual 
men or corporations, some of the ideals which good men 
have so long contended for may be realized. 

Mr. Hazard bad a statesman’s views of political problems, 
and was far above the arts and wiles of the politician, who 
can seldom generalize beyond personal interests. This was 
because he could be a disinterested observer of facts. The 
best minds of the world are those which have a philosophy, 
—not a system of refined abstractions or a pocket solution 
of the universe, but a true conception of the general princi- 
ples and laws running throughout the infinite complexities 
of all phenomena and reducing them to order and harmony. 
This Mr. Hazard had, and it extended his influence to the 
larger matters of public life. His articles on our national 
resources were translated into foreign languages, and con- 
tributed to restoring confidence in our finances at a time 
when such a service was inestimable. His discussion of the 
currency and the tariff was broad and philosophical. But 
it was on some of the profounder matters of politics that his 
views indicated the statesman’s vision. ‘These have an im- 
portant public interest to-day. In 1840, after the election of 
General Harrison, he was so impressed with the decline of 
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political morality that he chose this subject for an address 
at Kingston, R.I., where the address was delivered as one 
of a series inaugurated by Judge Durfee, of the same State. 
In it Mr. Hazard condemns several features of our system 
of politics, the methods of conducting campaigns, the ve- 
uality of the press, rotation in office, and the exaction of 
pledges from candidates. Every one of these topics, and 
two of them especially, have more than an ordinary interest 
for the present. The campaign of 1840 was noted for cer- 
tain peculiarities of political method; and, although the 
matter of civil service was not yet the question which it is 
to-day, the rush for office which immediately succeeded 
General Harrison’s election was so great as to attract the 
attention and to excite the alarm of men who, like Mr. 
Hazard, saw danger in it for the Republic. On both of 
these questions his language deserves recalling at this time. 
In regard to political methods in campaigns, without respect 
to party, he says : — 


Angry feelings, or interested motives, have been so prominent as to 
cause many honest men to doubt whether the love of country and the 
love of truth have embarked in the controversy on either side. The ar- 
guments resorted to have almost exclusively been such as to address 
themselves to the pecuniary interests, and call into action some of the 
lowest impulses of our nature. The means employed have been, to say 
the least of them, far from elevating; and, to the thoughtful observer, 
the result, even if favorable to his views, can hardly reconcile him to 
their permanent adoption, or blind him to the danger which may attend 
their use for improper purposes. Nor can even the most complete suc- 
cess prevent a poignant regret in every patriotic mind that his country- 
men should be more moved by thoughtless hurrahs, tumultuous parade, 
and volatile songs than by the most urgent and sensible appeals to their 
understandings, or that those familiarizing epithets which seem to sink 
the individual to whom they are applied to every man’s level should 
conduce more to his popularity than the most dignified deportment, com- 
bined with all the cardinal virtues, could effect. There is manifest 
danger in such a condition of the popular mind. If it can be wrought 
upon by such means, it may almost as easily be excited to wrong as 
prompted to right. Self-government is a grave business; and if, as in 
a former lecture I had occasion to remark, despotism leads to volatility in 
the people under it, the converse of the proposition is still more obvious. 
Their levity, their want of sober thought and just examination, will be 
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taken advantage of by designing men for the increase of their own 
power. With these views, I deem it proper to seize the first moment of 
calm, even though it be but the “breathless interval betwixt the flash 
and thunder,” and endeavor, while the public mind is still alive to the 
subject, to direct its attention to the necessity of higher and more ele- 
vating modes of conducting our political contests. 


The language on rotation in office is still more memorable, 
as outlining the present policy of the Independents regard- 
ing civil service reform, and this at a time when such a 
policy was not dreamed of, and when statesmen should have 
been the first and men engrossed in practical business 
should have been the last to see the necessity of it. It was 
no doubt President Jackson’s policy and its consequences 
that had attracted Mr. Hazard’s attention, and his philo- 
sophic eye saw that the evils of that system would grow 
with the tolerance of public opinion. ‘To avoid those evils, 
he laid down a position which is so true and so reasonable 
that the failure of public men to see it and to act upon it 
can be explained only by the doctrine of total depravity. 
We quote him at some length: — 


Rotation in office is another principle which has obtained almost 
universal assent, but appears to me to be fraught with injurious conse- 
quences of no inconsiderable importance. It seems to have been 
deemed republican to divide the offices as equally as practicable among 
the people, that as many as possible may enjoy the honors and emolu- 
ments which are derived from them. The plausibility of this view has 
probably given the maxim its general currency. This error would not 
be so important in itself, but that it necessarily involves another and 
more mischievous principle, as it presupposes that the offices are for the 
benefit of the incumbents rather than for the good of the people gen- 
erally. The true principle obviously is to procure for every office the 
man who, in filling it, can and will best promote the general interest. 
By making their situations permanent so long as they do this, there 
will be greater inducements for suitable men to accept them; more en- 
couragement and more opportunity for them to qualify themselves for 
the particular duties which devolve on them, and to discharge these 
duties with skill and fidelity; and less temptation to sacrifice reputation 
by seizing the opportunities thus offered to make them the means of 
great immediate gain. Subject only to be removed for want of ability 
or integrity, they would have more and more independence and pride of 
character, the standard of thought and action would almost of necessity 
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be higher, and they would no longer be the pliant tools of any party 
which happened to be in power. 

The principle of rotation also enables the ruling party to retain a 
host of greedy expectants, who hang upon the hope that their turn is 
coming. We may form some idea of the addition which the adoption 
of this principle makes to the power of executive patronage from the 
fact that on one occasion there were fifteen hundred applicants for 
the office of marshal in one of our judicial districts. Those who hold 
offices, added to those who expect them, with the numerous relations 
and friends of both who are induced to act with them, make a very large 
combination of voters, influenced by selfish or private motives rather 
than by those considerations of public benefit which should always de- 
termine a man’s political actions. 

It is true that this effort, so far as party influence is concerned, is in 
part neutralized by the party out of power taking upon themselves to 
promise to their adherents all the offices in the possession of their op- 
ponents; but both causes unite in degrading the expectants and destroy- 
ing political morality. It is putting up all the offices of the country to 
be scrambled for, once every four years. The dignity of self-government 
is thus destroyed, and the generous impulses of freedom converted into 
sordid calculations of personal interest. 

If men were dismissed from office only because the public good re- 
quired it, there would be an end of these several causes of political 
degeneracy. The officers of the government would be relieved from the 
suspicion of interested motives in advocating the political opinions of those 
who have the disposal of the places they occupy; and suspicion has of 
itself an influence on the integrity of men which few have the moral 
courage to resist. 


As much more to the same effect could be quoted, but 
this suffices as a comment upon the incidents of government 
and as a tribute to the thought and character of a man 
whose pursuits might have narrowed his judgment and 
accorded personal interest power enough to warp his opin- 
ions and to impress them into the service of the political 
theories he here condemns. In contrast with the language 
we have quoted from Mr. Hazard, we may take a remarka- 
ble passage from a recent article in the organ of the manu- 
facturing interests, and thus affording an instance of opin- 
ions which do not look to justice and moral principles as the 
basis of government. The April (1889) number of the 
Manufacturer maintains the following : — 


There is not a party leader here, or anywhere else, who would not 
find his power completely paralyzed in a great campaign unless he could 
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command liberal supplies of money. It is, therefore, to the men that 
give the cash that a large, if not the largest, share of success in a cam- 
paign is due. These, almost always, are the business men. We make 
the assertion that the money contributed by the members of this (Manu- 
facturers’) club last year had more influence upon the result of the na 
tional election than all the skill, the ingenuity, the labor, and the wire- 
pulling of all the professional politicians in the city of Philadelphia. 
We believe this proposition to be capable of positive proof. If, there- 
fore, control of the patronage is rightly the reward of victorious effort, 
the right of this club to name the federal office-holders of Philadelphia 
rests upon solid grounds. 


It is only the condition in the last sentence of this passage 
that saves it from the worst possible interpretation. But, 
despite the prudence of statement, the real sympathies of 
the writer are evident. The obvious indifference and omis- 
sion of all reference to higher political principles, and the 
care displayed in not committing too palpable and overt an 
offence against public morality, betray just that political 
philosophy whose disastrous influence Mr. Hazard had feared 
and deprecated; and the contrast between the two doc- 
trines, originating from men employed in the same general 
business, emphasizes the value attaching to the character 
which can triumph over the natural temptations of commer- 
cial interest and attain to a view of politics embracing the 
whole scope of justice and humanity. The subject of this 
article was honored in being the possessor of such a charac- 
ter, and his life left behind it a permanent bequest to the 
welfare of the race in the only form in which a man’s labor 
can become imperishable. 

In other subjects than politics, Mr. Hazard was equally 
happy in proving his capacity for broad and_ philosophic 
views. The essay on the character of Dr. Channing is an 
excellent specimen of what may be called philosophic biog- 
raphy. A passage on some of the Greek schools and the 
influence of Bacon exhibits the range of Mr. Hazard’s 
knowledge and his qualifications for the task he had under- 
taken. The essay defends Dr. Channing against the charges 
of friends and foes alike, that he was deficient in philosophic 
ability. The ground of these charges was his simultaneous 
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sympathy with the piety of the Puritan and adhesion to the 
rationalistic creed of the Unitarian. On the one hand, the 
severe rationalists adjudged him weak because he did not 
follow their rigid logic into a systematic detraction of the 
emotional in religion; and, on the other hand, the Calvin- 
ists supposed him weak because he did not follow an equally 
rigid logic into doctrines repugnant to the intellect, and 
accept metaphors for philosophy. But Mr. Hazard finely 
points out that Dr. Channing had “a poetic mind of the 
philosophic order,” balanced between the extremes of sense 
and emotion on the one hand and reason and logic on the 
other,— a quality that kept him far above the petty contro- 
versies of sectarians on either side. Mr. Hazard’s personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Channing was, of course, a cireum- 
stance which enabled him to judge of his character more 
accurately than those who depended solely upon his writ- 
ings. But this fact does not diminish Mr. Hazard’s intel- 
lectual acumen in judging of character and its merits. His 
credit comes from the fact that he had sufficiently emanci- 
pated himself from the temptations of lucrative employ- 
ments to commune with the great spirits of the ages, and to 
appreciate another than the service of Mammon. 

Mr. Hazard’s contributions to philosophy, on the Freedom 
of the Will, are, as we have already stated, the best of his 
intellectual work; but their character takes them out of the 
category of general interest. They were strictures upon 
the doctrines of Jonathan Edwards and John Stuart Mill, 
and so belong to the literature which concerns only the 
technical scholar. But they have the same significance in 
the estimation of their author’s service to the world as the 
writings we have quoted, and so make him a conspicuous 
example of a very small number of Americans who can com- 
bine literary occupations with commercial success. 


JAMES H. Hystop. 
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THE ABOLITION OF PRISONS. 


Such is the force of custom and precedent that usages 
growing up in society are perpetuated a long time after their 
original raison détre has ceased and they have become 
openly at war with the welfare of mankind. We may 
instance in proof slavery and the slave-trade, despotic and 
irresponsible governments, and war with its paraphernalia. 
Imprisonment for crime, suspected or actual, falls into the 
same category. Jails and penitentiaries are belated insti- 
tutions and a blot on our civilization. Certainly, they are 
such as at present conducted, according to the acknowledg- 
ment of many witnesses; and probably they must so con- 
tinue, however wisely and well they may be managed, under 
the best methods. Hence “ the abolition of prisons” is our 
objective point, though this title must be somewhat qualified 
in the ensuing discussion. 

It would be mischievous beyond a doubt to adopt such 
a measure off-hand, but such is the ultimate point towards 
which our philanthropists and penologists should work. 
The various schemes suggested for modifying the system 
of imprisonment, and their failure ; the confessed inability 
of prisons to protect society, arrest crime, or reform the 
criminal class; the abuses and cruelties to which houses of 
confinement are subject, the abominations of the contract 
system, and the increasing load of expense laid upon 
government by criminal legislation,— irresistibly suggest the 
necessity of some more excellent way than the present for 
dealing with this troublesome problem. Certainly, it would 
be difficult to devise a worse method than that now in 
operation. 

This has failed because it is at war with human nature. 
It has failed because not one man in a million is wise or 
good enough to have despotic control over his fellow-men, 
which prison-keepers virtually possess. The Machonochies, 
Croftons, Brockways, the Frys, Dixes, and Hills, are few 
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and far between. But they, and such as they, alone are 
capable, intellectually and morally, of conducting these in- 
stitutions aright, and turning them from dens of stone and 
castles of despair into schools of nurture and hospitals of 
diseased souls. We have no right to blame the thousands 
of jailers and turnkeys of the prisons of Christendom. And 
it is chiefly Christendom, alas! that has penitentiaries. In 
their measure and degree these men are faithful, and do the 
best they can in their critical and difficult positions. But 
they cannot manage such institutions properly. It is a case 
chiefly of innocent inability. They have not the mental or 
moral calibre, perhaps not even the physical capacity and 
native courage, to hold in check rebellious spirits, and 
change the hearts and reform the habits of criminals. Few, 
indeed, have the necessary qualifications. Jail-keeping calls 
for angels, not men, to make it a success. As the world 
goes, angels do not come in answer to every call. 

According to the nearly unanimous testimony of social 
science authorities, criminals shut up in prisons become 
worse instead of better. The last state of these men is 
lower than the first. Nor is it merely solitary confinement 
that drives men mad, as Dickens showed in his observation 
of the Philadelphia system. Any confinement whatever, 
the ostracism from society,— the prison garb, the conscious- 
ness kept incessantly alive that one is an outcast from 
humanity, and despised by his race, with the brand of Cain on 
his brow,— all these things drive the iron into men’s souls, 
and make reformation well-nigh impossible. Hence the 
testimony of those who have most to do with the criminal 
classes goes to show that not reformation and restoration to 
citizenship, but renewed crime and recommitment, are the 
general rule. 

Thus, as at present constituted, the jails and State prisons 
of our country are nurseries of vice, schools and colleges of 
criminal education, in which the inmates are hardened in 
wickedness, and taught new and more ingenious methods 
of making war upon society. They may have begun their 
career with some petty larceny or assault and battery in a 
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fit of drunkenness or a moment of anger; but they stand 
at the parting of the ways. The die is cast when they 
cross the prison threshold. Then they change sides: from 
citizens they become enemies of society. In jail they take 
their first lesson from the adepts in vice. In the peniten- 
tiary they are secretly initiated into the free-masonry of 
the veterans in crime, their language, their passwords, and 
tricks. Henceforth they become the Ishmaelites of the 
country, their hand against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them. Such is the mystery of iniquity. Such 
is the history of a majority of the inmates of our prisons, de- 
spite the noble exertions of prison chaplains and prisoners’ 
aid associations. The houses of correction do not correct, 
the reformatories do not reform. The prisoner enters a 
novice: he hardens into an adept, and comes out a full- 
fledged graduate of crime. Suspicion has taken the place 
of good will, hate of pride of character, and in the depths 
of a soured and vindictive spirit he resolves that society 
shall pay for the imaginary wrongs it has done him. His 
eye is jaundiced, and all he sees is yellow. He forgets the 
lessons taught him by adversity and his own once keen com- 
punctions of conscience, and launches forth on a desperate 
career of warfare against humanity, careless of consequences. 
Such is the analysis of the effects of our present system. 
Does it not square with the facts? 

Solitary confinement proved to be a failure. A modified 
social confinement is also proving a failure. Man must 
feel the touch in some way of his fellow-man. But if pris- 
oners work together, however rigid the restrictions of silence 
and non-intercourse, the more adroit and experienced will 
find the means of communication with the younger, and 
will know but too well how to sophisticate their minds, 
already prepared for the lesson, with schemes of successful 
villany. A soul thus circumstanced, soured and desponding, 
at war with itself and its destiny, is but too sure to be 
victimized by older offenders, especially if exasperated by 
harsh and unjust treatment from keepers and officials. 
Vainly will one say that such a frame of mind is itself 
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criminal, and only enhances the guilt of the original offence 
for which punishment was inflicted. It is human nature. 
It is circumstances getting the better of conscience and will, 
wrecking character, and scattering to the winds all good 
resolutions. 

If the reader wishes for confirmation of these views, it 
will be found in these statements by intelligent and com- 
petent witnesses. De Tocqueville, in his work on Democ- 
racy in America, says that our “county jails are the worst 
he had ever seen.” In a report on Prison Reform in the 
United States, adopted by a conference of prison-keepers 
and observers in 1877, it was said that “the system of 
county jails is a disgrace to civilization. The moral atmos- 
phere of these prisons is foul. No fouler exists. The 
country has in its county jails about two thousand schools 
of vice, all supplied with expert and zealous professors.” 
The Illinois Conference of Public Charities in 1872 said, 
“Every jail is a school of vice.’ The same judgment, 
virtually, has been passed on the penitentiaries. Is the 
condition of things much better in 1890 than it was in 1872 
or 1877? Local and sporadic attempts at reform have been 
made, indeed, with encouraging success, but the general 
system both of county and State prison remains the same. 
The terrible indictment still stands with few exceptions. 
Our prisons are schools of vice and crime. 

But, if they are abolished, what shall take their places? 

I. Instead of cooping up criminals in prisons, let imme- 
diate punishment of some kind be administered with the 
least possible delay, whether it be a fine, an infliction on 
the person, or capital punishment, in case of the most 
aggravated crimes. Quickness and certainty of penalty 
are worth everything. Delay defeats the ends of justice, 
whether we consider the community or the offender. The 
wholesome shock to society is lost by tardy retribution. 
The sharp sense of guilt in the culprit is dulled by time. 
He recovers his pride and self-importance. He sophisticates 
himself into the belief that the evil he has done is com- 
paratively harmless. Friends gather about him, and their 
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ill-timed sympathy reassures him. Notoriously, some of the 
deepest-dyed villains become objects of a disgusting senti- 
mentalism, and the recipients of flowers and luxuries even 
when under the shadow of the gallows. The feeling of pity 
is allowed to swallow up the sense of justice. As the an- 
cient proverb says, “‘ Because sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of 
men is fully set in them to do evil.” 

II. Another remedy is such a modification of the penal 
code as virtually to do away the mischiefs of imprisonments. 
This is done by the ticket-of-leave system, or by graded 
sentences, dependent on the conduct of the prisoner, as 
in the Elmira system, where the offender is virtually re- 
stored to family and civil life, and his treatment, as in the 
case of the rest of us in the community, depends upon his 
good behavior. This latter plan has been attended by 
remarkable results and encouraging success, which attest 
the deep-lying integrity of human nature, and show that 
men are much as they are assumed to be, and that they are 
not slow to respond to noble and disinterested motives and 
appeals. All men need a friend, and no man more than the 
criminal who has suddenly brought down upon himself the 
thunders of social indignation and outraged law, and is 
advertised to all the world as a criminal and enemy of his 
race. 

Ill. Still another substitute for imprisonment, which has 
been incorporated into the jurisprudence of many nations, is 
penal colonies. Exile takes the place of prisons. Greece 
and Rome had few prisons, but sent offenders into banish- 
ment. England and France have used the same method. 
The sentence of transportation from one’s country does not 
shut a man from the fresh air of earth and sky, or from the 
cheerful light of the sun and all the blessed restorative influ- 
ences of mother nature. This method has been employed by 
some communities of the Old World in the form of enforced 
emigration to the New. Some municipalities, too, employ it 
as a means of ridding themselves of vagrants and tramps, by 
setting them adrift from their own neighborhood. Some 
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penal colonies — witness New South Wales — by education 
and right discipline have been raised into prosperous and 
law-abiding communities. The opportunity of a free field 
and a fair fight for fallen and struggling manhood gives an 
inspiring challenge to one’s nobler powers. He who was 
sent away from his country for his country’s good has often 
developed into a useful citizen on a foreign shore. Cut off 
from the old temptations and freed from his vicious asso- 
ciates, his elastic nature has sprung back to its normal con- 
dition, and he becomes once more aman. Who can doubt 
that the sixty thousand prisoners in our country, if trans- 
planted to a new soil, would, in the great majority of cases, 
gain an immediate advance in moral resolution, and event- 
ually become decent citizens of their’new home? 

Mr. Brockway has said, in a paper published in 1874, that 
‘‘imprisonment is the least of two evils under any system, 
and can never be anything else under the best system that 
can be devised. Hence it is worthy of inquiry whether 
there are not many offences and offenders for which and 
whom imprisonment might not now be abolished. The 
governor of an important State says, after an examination 
of the prisoners in the State prison, that, if it were not for 
the shock to the public sense likely to ensue, he might 
safely reduce one-third of the prisoners in sixty days, and 
with beneficial effect upon all.” 

In the ancient civilizations, imprisonment was compara- 
tively unknown. Among the stupendous ruins of Egypt, 
Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, the prison, with a soli- 
tary exception, is not found. Palaces, catacombs, pyramids, 
forts, libraries, have been identified, and laid open to the eye 
of the antiquarian; but the prison, in our sense of the word, 
is yet to be found. The Mamertine at Rome was less a 
prison than a place of temporary detention or execution. 
The Mosaic code, the wisest the world has known, had no 
provision for imprisonment. The cities of refuge were not 
prisons in any sense, as the fugitives had the freedom of the 
place. These towns, in different parts of the land, were sim- 
ply places of detention and safety until the danger of pri- 
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vate revenge or of lynch law was past, and a fair trial 
could be held. Would that we had cities of refuge now! 

The increase of crime and the multiplication of prisons 
and prisoners in our country are threatening evils. Lock- 
ups, houses of detention, jails, State prisons, penitentiaries, 
houses of correction and reformatories, with a few splendid 
exceptions, have become, as the wisest testify, gigantic 
seminaries of vice and misery. Many voices are raised for 
their amelioration, and the substitution of more humane and 
efficient methods of dealing with the criminal classes; but 
none calls for their abolition. 

The great number of pardons doubtless receives its chief 
stimulus from the evils of imprisonment. But better is the 
whipping-post, better is the penal colony, than these Bastiles 
of stone. The old historic Bastile of French tyrants was 
naturally the first thing to feel the hand of popular violence 
in the revolution of ’89. The terrible cruelties that from 
time to time come to light in our State prisons awakén a 
transient storm of popular indignation. But the vigilance 
of the public and the press relaxes, and the disturbed cur- 
rent flows on as before. The chief indictment is not, how- 
ever, based on these occasional inhumanities, but on the es- 
sential and permanent evils of the system itself, its power- 
lessness to reform, and its certainty of making men worse 
instead of better in a hundred cases to one. It has been 
demonstrated over and over again to be evil, but it is con- 
tinued because no acceptable substitute has appeared to 
take its place. But an age so prolific as our own in works 
of philanthropy, as well as of mechanical ingenuity, cannot 
confess itself defeated in grappling with this Briarean 
monster of crime and criminals. We cast this pebble on 
the cairn, hoping that the monument will rise at last in 
commemoration of the fall of the American as of the French 
Bastile. 

ABIEL ABBOT LIVERMORE. 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS OF 1890. 
BY A DELEGATE. 


The late session of “The Universal Peace Congress” in 
London, including special religious services before and after, 
extended over the eight days from July 18 to July 20. Its 
regular morning and afternoon meetings were held in the 
Westminster Town Hall, a new, ample, and convenient 
structure, within about ten minutes’ walk from Westminster 
Abbey and its surroundings, which made a grateful attrac- 
tion in the hours of recess. In its make-up England and 
the United States were naturally represented very numer- 
ously ; but delegates who took a very active part were also 
present from France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, and Switzerland, also (I think) from one or 
two of the Spanish American States. The addresses were 
made, in fairly equal proportion, in English and in French: 
the former, with the general proceedings, being promptly 
rendered into French, and the latter into English, by the 
admirable and indefatigable general manager, Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, relieved at times by the accomplished French Vice- 
President, M. Passy. The whole proceedings were presided 
over, with energy and ease, by Mr. David Dudley Field, of 
New York. Saturday was a well-earned holiday, the day 
being devoted to an excursion to Windsor, and the evening ~ 
to a handsome banquet hospitably given to the foreign 
guests. 

In general, the assembly and its proceedings were quite 
like what we are well used to in similar large gatherings for 
religious or charitable objects. But one feature appeared, 
which it may be well to correct on future occasions. On 
one hand, separate seats were assigned to the delegates, and 
the right of voting or speech was scrupulously limited to 
those whose names appeared on the official list. On the 
other hand, it was not in any proper sense a representative 
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assembly: while some really important associations sent 
one, two, or half a dozen delegates, presumably selected 
with some care, a few obscure provincial societies forwarded, 
apparently, an alphabetical list of their own members, con- 
tributing perhaps from thirty to fifty to what thus became 
a very loose and miscellaneous assemblage. Little or no 
abuse was made of this irregularity, which, however, added 
very seriously to the difficulties of the management, and 
threatened once or twice to interfere seriously with the pro- 
ceedings. A popular conference for humanitary or moral 
ends is a very good thing, and so is a deliberative body 
gathered to consider means. But they are not the same 
thing; and much misunderstanding is apt to result from 
the good-natured attempt to run the two together. 

Any grave inconvenience, however, was well kept in 
check by two things, very noticeable in the way our English 
friends met the situation. The first was the admirable man- 
agement, which arranged in advance — evidently with great 
skill and labor as well as forethought—the main lines of 
business to be followed, so that the inevitable bore was 
gently hushed, while questions of order and method, threat- 
ening a little confusion at first, were kept easily in control; 
and the second was the thoroughly generous and hospitable 
welcome, which softened away the lines of bigotry or con- 
ceit, and put the crankiest of theorists in good humor 
(supposing either of these to be present there), and gave 
a cheerful sense of privilege to the humblest of delegates in 
belonging to a body which the most august did not disdain 
to honor. I do not think that the most jealous republi- 
canism took offence at being told that the Queen of England 
waived the usual etiquette that our members might view 
without hindrance the glories of the royal residence in 
Windsor Castle; or that the most scrupulous modesty hes- 
itated at the showy and quaint formalities of the Lord 
Mayor’s reception at the Mansion House. England, no 
doubt, prides herself very much more on ber military glories 
than on her sympathy with the aim of the Friends of Peace. 
It may even be true that a good-humored tolerance was the 
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friendliest recognition the Congress found in the average 
English press. But all was done that could or should be 
done, to make its members feel that they were welcome 
and respected guests, in their own right, among the superb 
historic monuments that to many of them must seem the 
monuments only of violence and guilt. 

It was natural that this last sentiment—the uncompro- 
mising moral or religious sentiment, which regards only the 
horror and the guilt of war—should have the first place, 
not only as the main motive of the gathering, but as first in 
the order of proceedings. Indeed, any attempt by political 
methods to avoid or mitigate those horrors would be futile, 
unless they were keenly felt in the conscience as well as 
clearly seen by statesmen to be a national disaster and peril. 
Accordingly, the earliest two days were wholly given to 
those topics— religious, moral, educational, humane, this 
last pointing to the attitude of the stronger towards the 
weaker races — which appeal most purely and singly to the 
Christian conscience. This was certainly the right thing to 
do, although in one sense it was putting in front the weakest 
and limberest point of attack,—a point very apt to bend 
against the hard plate-armor of feeling and habit that make, 
hitherto, the necessary defence of all organized life, includ- 
ing the life of States. The friends of Peace easily come to 
be looked on as vague sentimentalists or impracticable theo- 
rists. And so they would be if, in their present mood, they 
should be trusted with the management of a great military 
empire, with all its enormous political complications. But 
no one thinks of this as a possible peril, so that their enthu- 
siasms are at worst pardonable and harmless: all the more 
because of those parodies of them which we found cireulat- 
ing here and there, in apparent good faith, urging that we 
should, in strictness of logic, condemn the execution of 
criminals, the eating of flesh, and all exercise of force, as 
much as the act of war. But we may let these feeble eccen- 
tricities pass, while we do not refuse to be impressed by the 
really noble spectacle of a large company of men and 
women, brought together from many nations by a common 
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sentiment which is, say what we will, the finest outgrowth 
of our Christian civilization hitherto. And perhaps we 
ought not to qualify this phrase with the word “ Christian ” ; 
for one of its most effective expressions during the week 
was in the. brief speech of the Lord Mayor (a Hebrew by 
birth and faith) at the Mansion House, thus reported in one 
of the daily papers : — 


He was pleased to find that their labors in the interests of peace were 
not restricted merely to peace between nation and nation, but that they 
held as a desideratum the maintenance of peace between man and man. 
He saw by their programme that they considered many other things,— 
such as the sacredness of human life. He was sorry to say that the 
result of his observation was that in some countries the sacredness of 
human life was almost ignored, because, if it were properly appreciated, 
men, women, and children could not by any possibility be driven out 
of the countries of their birth upon any pretext whatever, save that of 
criminality. Their programme embraced also those whose faith lay 
either in the Old or New Testament, and they might search in vain in 
either of those religions for the slightest justification for persecuting 
one’s fellow-creatures on the ground that they worshipped a common 
Creator after the fashion of their own faith. Such a persecution had 
been the blot upon the nineteenth century in regard to some countries, 
although it made one’s breast swell with pride to think of the freedom 
in that respect which was accorded in England, which set an example to 
the world. He was glad also to think that in other nations the attempt 
to introduce a persecution of the Jews had been promptly quenched. He 
did not like to be personal; but, speaking of Russia, he could only say 
that, when we saw how Christians and Jews alike were barbarously 
treated there, we could only blush, and ask that the eyes of those who 
directed the fate of that country might be opened. 


This widening out of the purely moral sentiment at the 
back of the peace movement helps show how the emo- 
tional side, as well as the merely political or economical, 
needs continually to be re-enforced against the hardness 
of custom or the cruelties in the war of competition. 
But, while the purely humanitary sentiment has its place, 
it has not the only place, even in a movement that looks to 
universal peace. Joining in that movement at the present 
day, it is not in the least incumbent on us to reproach those 
heroic memories which history has glorified under the names 
of Leonidas, Alfred, Robert Bruce, and Washington, deliy- 
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erers of their country; or even to condemn the armed de- 
fence of nations which the perils of the modern world have 
compelled as the costly price the nations pay for peace. 
We are well appalled at the weight of armament that is borne 
by Italy at this hour, seeming to burden and crush its very 
life; but, standing on the soil of Italy, we are told that. it 
is no more than that people is content to bear as the price 
of its independence: if Italy will enter the confederacy of 
nations at all, it must be, for her own self-respect and for 
others’ respect, “as a strong man armed that keepeth his 
goods in peace,’ not as a suppliant for the permission to 
exist by sufferance of the rest; and she can no more grudge 
the cost or weight of her accoutrement than a guest at a 
banquet may grudge that of the apparel by which he shows 
honor to his entertainer. Especially this may seem neces- 
sary when the priesthood is an organized conspiracy against 
the very existence of the Nation, and when foreign fanatics 
—even American prelates, who ought to know better things 
—clamor for what can only mean another “holy war” to 
crush and devastate the struggling prosperities of Italy. 
That price, they tell us, she has paid, and is glad that she 
has paid. 

Among the papers commended to the attention of some 
of us was a memorial addressed to the young Emperor of 
Germany, who with warlike traditions and instincts has, 
more than any living sovereign, spoken words that give 
large hope of peace. There are, this paper urged, three 
stages in the progress of humanity: the first, mainly pre- 
historic, of the universal struggle for existence, man against 
man or tribe against tribe; the second, what we have known 
in human history hitherto, of jealousies and aggressions 
that had to be met by armed defence, creating the arts of 
war that have grown at length so deadly as to threaten the 
very existence of civilization itself; the third, the coming 
Reign of Reason, when all such jealousies and aggressions 
may be kept in check by international tribunals, duly ap- 
pointed, whose authority shall be enforced, as well as re- 
spected, by the common consent of nations. To this it may 
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be said, perhaps, that what is sometimes called “the diplo- 
matic college,” consisting of the ambassadors of the several 
Powers, meeting in conventional courtesies and in common 
council, is actually such a tribunal; and that it has in fact, 
dating back to the rise of the modern notion of the balance 
of power some two hundred and forty years ago, prevented 
numberless wars, and been a potent defence of the weak 
against the strong. It is because all this is true that the 
peace movement as we know it now is no mere protest 
of Christian or humanitary sentiment, but seeks to enlist 
itself among the forces actually at work in directing the 
march of politics and controlling the mutually hostile forces 
of modern society. 

In view of this change of attitude, it was especially inter- 
esting to notice how the later sittings of the Congress were 
given to such very practical topics as methods and prospects 
of Disarmament; international tribunals of Arbitration, and 
courts of International Law; the Neutralizing of territory, so 
as to limit the field of belligerency ; Inter-parliamentary 
Conferences such as that announced to meet on the ensuing 
week in London; and the federating of peace societies 
throughout the world, so as to bring about community of 
aim and method. And under these heads, or several of 
them, it was further interesting to notice that the lead in 
the discussion was taken by the foreign delegates, some of 
them jurists or statesmen of experience, to whom the cause 
of peace was far enough from being a vague sentiment or de- 
sire merely, but is very closely bound up with the interests 
or the apprehensions of their daily experience. The burden 
or the dread is to them not a far-off unreal thing, as it is 
to us, but it touches them very close at every point. It had 
happened to myself, the month before, to travel above two 
thousand miles upon that Continent so costlily equipped and 
so sensitive to all rumors of war, near or remote, and to 
have watched mile after mile, week after week, the steps of 
that intelligent and busy industry which has so fast healed 
the old scars, and is covering those gracious landscapes with 
increasing prosperity and beauty. It is impossible, in such 
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a view as this, to avoid the impression that the humane and 
kindly temper of those nations grows with their growing 
wealth, that the ambitions and animosities which lead to 
war are steadily weakening under those kindly influences, 
that the decree and the promise of peace are all the surer 
with every month of respite from the horrors of battle-field 
and siege. Moreover, this impression was definitely con- 
firmed by the assurance of persons of high intelligence 
whom I met in Paris and in Rome, whose judgment is 
worth many times over more than mine,— though it is true 
that a sudden blow struck obscurely somewhere, like a 
spark in a powder-magazine, might blast these fair hopes to 
chaos and smoke. But that it is not wholly a delusion, 
even as to the actual temper of the population from which 
the peril has been most feared, is shown, I think, by this pas- 
sage from a paper of the day, which I picked up at Dijon, 
which reads like a sombre confession of the vanity of that 
ery for “revenge,” or of the costly preparations for it that 
have been going on almost within hearing of the spot where 
those words found utterance :— 


I am just come from a district ravaged by war while entirely at peace. 
All along the frontier of the Vosges, in the calm of rich summer or in 
winter snow, unceasingly for twenty years, men are toiling and exhausting 
themselves to prepare for the most frightful struggle Europe has ever 
undergone. Under the blows of pick and mattock, those smiling ranges 
of round green hills are growing into vast lines of defence, bristling with 
bastions and cannon. The higher peaks hide citadels within their 
broken sides and inaccessible slopes. As far as the eye can see, oaks and 
pines are falling, a giant harvest, under the stroke of the axe. The 
earth is stripped of its gay apparel; the soil, no longer sheltered by 
dense foliage, parches under the glare of the sun, for the enemy must 
not come near the works of defence screened by the shadow of the wood: 
his advance must be signalled from afar, with powerful glasses by day 
and by electric lights searching the horizon at night. The mountain 
sides are gutted; their verdant slopes show vast red sears, or you might 
call them giant cancers that gnaw upon them: these are the quarries 
that furnish stone for casemates. Upon the ridges trail the winding 
ribbons of strategic roads. Down in the valley yawn black pits, dark 
galleries, losing themselves in the heart of soil and rock. In magazines 
of soundless depth slumber the bombs, artillery, and powder, buried in 
hills still sweet with the song of birds. 
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These giant toils will never have an end. When a fort, even a com- 
plete line of defence, is finished,— when the toilers think of rest, and look 
proudly at the task accomplished, when newspapers boast loudly, and 
people confidently say, “It is all right now, let them come on! ” — a dread- 
ful rumor goes abroad. Somewhere — no one knows—in some obscure 
corner of some laboratory, while enginery was upturning mountains, 
some man of science was compounding his chemical materials: a new 
explosive is invented, frightful, enormous, able in a few hours to undo 
the work of years. All must be done over again: the men patiently 
resume the tools of their labor, bore the rock, the earth, to thicken their 
escarpments, contrive new systems of defence,— to serve till some other 
chemist has devised some new explosive! .. . 

The problem now is to find means to convey rapidly, from point to 
point of the lines of defence, enormous siege-cannon, gigantic bombs, all 
the munitions of war. Our engineers and officers have buckled boldly 
to the task. They have succeeded. Next spring, from Epinal to Bel- . 
fort, will run a military railway, from valley to hill, the whole circuit 
of the forts, climbing along the ridges, plunging into gorges, hiding 
behind heaps of earth, going wherever a spot is capable of defence, if 
only for a moment. Branch lines will penetrate the barracks, the stores 
of food, the powder-magazines, that are hidden beneath the mountains. 
And so, in the day of peril, that long twisted ribbon, uniting our two 
intrenched camps, may blaze with fires that cannot be crossed... . 
Unless, indeed, between this and next May, some spectacled man of 
science shall have made a new discovery, that will compel us to spend 
new efforts and new millions! 


It will be noticed, in the proceedings of the Congress, that _ 
three points, in especial, are offered to the consideration of 
practical legislators: a common permanent tribunal, whose 
decisions, it is hoped, would come to have the weight and 
force of an international code; gradual and progressive dis- 
armament by common consent of the great military Powers, 
such as has often been suggested, and as may be forced 
upon their attention by the near prospect of social dis- 
turbances or of outright bankruptcy; and the neutralization 
of territory, understood to have been already proposed by 
the Emperor of Germany as the safest barrier against that 
war of revenge which has been till now the deadliest menace 
to our civilization. Neither of these proposals, it will be 
seen, hints at the condemnation either of armed force in a 
State, or even of defensive warfare; yet they are the meas- 
ures most hopefully looked to, to insure the largest possi- 
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bilities of peace in the near future. We have not even a 
right to say that the increase of armaments, as lately in 
Germany, is anything to count really against this hope: 
nay, the very stubborn resolution it shows in that empire, 
to hold its own at every cost, may prove one of the essential 
motives in bringing about the longed-for change of policy,— 
which must be reciprocal, or else it will be worthless. 

Nor let the friends of peace complain if they must keep 
in the background their pure horror and condemnation of 
the act of war. It is certainly a step in advance, if from 
moral condemnation, which is ever cheap and easy, we have 
come so far as to engage in tangible measures to avert the 
greatest of national calamities,— excepting slavery or dis- 
grace ; if we can work side by side in the same lines with those 
who seek not merely the expression of right emotion, but 
personal deliverance from an ever-brooding dread of horrors 
unimaginable. This dread and detestation of war,—it is 
not a modern sentiment, as some suppose: it is as old as the 
Iliad; it is as old as the Old Testament. But the poet of 
the Iliad knew that there were ferocities and lusts in raw 
human nature, which had to be put down by violence as 
best they might. The prophets of the Old Testament knew 
that the peace whose advent they hailed from afar in imagery 
that has made part of the world’s poetry ever since was not 
the first thing to be sought, but the late result of that which 
was to be sought first: ‘The END of Righteousness shall be 
peace; and the EFrrecT of Righteousness, quietness and 
assurance forever.” 

The first Peace Congress was held in 1849, in Paris, under 
the auspices of the Third Napoleon, who gave it a gorgeous 
welcome, and flattered it with words which the event soon 
proved deceitful. It was in the midst of that hapless war 
of the Reaction which so soon followed the flattering dream 
of the revolutionists of 1848,—the year that witnessed the 
trampling out by armed force of the republics of Rome, of 
Venice, of Hungary: Rome is now the capital of a strong, 
proud, and independent kingdom; Venice floats her crimson 
banner of the old republic of the winged lion side by side 
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with the royal tricolor; France is a Republic of twenty 
years this month,— a longer date than has been given to any 
political constitution she has had in these hundred years; 
Hungary is part of a dual empire so great, and is a power 
so strong and independent in herself, as to have lost the 
terror and hate she felt forty years ago towards her pitiless 
conqueror. All these great changes, beneficent as they are 
great, have come about through long agonies of armed 
struggle. We cannot even conceive any other way in which 
they could have come about, except by the resolute asser- 
tion of armed force. If we are asked, then, what is our 
judgment as to the right or wrong of war,— when we think 
not merely of the act so full of horror, but the result which 
may be so full of blessing,— we have a very hard and intri- 
cate question to meet, not at all an easy one. Perhaps we 
shall best satisfy ourselves by not attempting to cover 
the whole ground with a short and single answer; but 
regard that great mystery of iniquity just as we do the 
dark mystery that. surrounds all our life, in which we 
can only feel our way, little by little, towards a few 
points we can see clearly, by such means as lie plainly 
within our reach. This modest practical solution, it may 
be, is less simple and captivating; but it is at least a surer 
thing than the dogma which is merely the mind’s interpre- 
tation of a wish. 

For myself I may say that my experience in attending 
this Congress has very considerably increased my respect 
for the advocates of universal peace and for the methods 
of their action. I confess to have shared something of the 
prejudice with which the world is too apt to regard the 
impracticable theorist which the generous enthusiast so 
often seems to be. Outright non-resistance, which the 
theory easily leads to, the world cannot understand, and it 
cannot readily pardon. Some of the noblest men we have 
known in our younger days have held or professed that 
doctrine; but of its fulfilment none of us can be sanguine or 
particularly hopeful; and to the common understanding it 
can never be made to fit the pattern of life as we haye, 
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most of us, to live it. And a certain prejudice provoked 
by its amiable futility has hurt the effect even of the strong 
wise words that have pointed out a way of escape from the 
definite and tangible horrors involved in the guilt of war. 
But at heart the sentiment is right; and the efforts it has 
inspired, together with the careful study of ways and means 
by men specially qualified for that task, seem to me more 
and more, as I look back upon this experience, legitimate 
and hopeful steps towards an end which all the good must 
wish, while all the wise may help to its attainment. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


BUNSEN ON THE SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 


Many of our readers have no doubt seen a pamphlet which has 
been widely circulated, written by Baron Ernest von Bunsen, son 
of the illustrious scholar whose name and rank he bears, tracing 
the origin and early development of the Christian trinity from 
archaic formularies associated with star-worship, and especially 
with the symbol of “Cherubim” as found in the Old Testament, 
and dealing, further, with some of the early doctrinal contro- 
versies of the Christian Church.* 

We had designed a brief exposition and comment of the 
argument given in this pamphlet; but are fortunate in being 
able to present, instead, the substance of two letters sent us by 
the author, from whom we hope further to receive an indepen- 
dent exposition of a view which he has greatly at heart, and 
enforced to us in a long and very interesting conversation last 
June. In general, it may perhaps be urged that those best qual- 
ified to follow his argument are advanced far beyond the con- 
troversial stage of the discussion, which alone could give it popu- 
lar interest, while its antiquarian aspect we cannot even conceive 
as ever becoming popular. But, as students of thought, we are 


* Origin and Development of the Trinitarian Doctrine [in two Essays: 1. Solar 
Symbolism in the Holy of Holies; 2. On the Doctrine of Three Persons and One 
God]. By Ernest de Bunsen. London: Williams & Norgate, 
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bound to welcome whatever puts in a new light any phase in the 
evolution of a doctrine of so vast significance in the history of 
belief as the Trinity has proved to be. We hope to give, later, 
some account of the two attractive volumes of the Ueberlieferung, 
in which the same view finds further illustration and expansion. 
Here the author shall speak for himself: — 


“JT venture to send you a copy of my lately printed but not 
advertised pamphlet, containing two essays on the Origin and 
Development of the Trinitarian Doctrine. 

“Not everybody knows that there is a wheel to be turned; 
and many would give it — intentionally or not—a turn back- 
wards, and not forwards, if they had a chance. There is hardly 
as much earnest desire for the search and promulgation of truth 
as one might expect in these days. But this discouragement 
ought not to act as an impediment. We must bear in mind how 
difficult it is to bring — little by little —the truth to the surface, 
which still lies imbedded in the débris of centuries and of millen- 
niums. Considering this, and not underrating the strong organi- 
zations for the maintenance of so-called orthodox truth, the 
marvel is that any serious attempts can be made to discover ap- 
proximatively the truth as it was,— namely, in Jesus. That he 
and the only true God who sent him should not yet, through the 
Spirit, have revealed the full truth, as far as we can bear it,— 
this is to many the inexplicable mystery: ‘the times and seasons 
which the Father has reserved to his power.’ But we know that 
the sowing must be followed by the growing, and not by the 
reaping. 

“JT will confess my hope and even a sure confidence that the 
new facts and arguments I was led to bring forward on the doc- 
trines of the atonement and of the so-called three persons and 
one God will sooner or later clear the avenues leading to the 
truth. But it would portend a great want of humility, were 
I to attempt single-handed to remove the obstacles which stand 
in the way. My appeal can only be addressed to Unitarians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans. The latter cannot now be reached ; 
and but few among the Jews would, I fear, have the necessary 
courage to join Unitarians and non-Paulinic Christians on neutral 
ground at the present moment.* 


*On the all-important question of the relation of Paul’s doctrines to those of 
Jesus and the twelve, I could only refer to a small octavo volume (note, p. 17) and to 
the two volumes of my German work published 1889, Die Ueberlicferung, ihre Ent- 
stehung und Entwickelung, a copy of which you must allow me to send you. 
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“In my pamphlet, I hope to have done enough— as regards 
the dual deposit of apostolic tradition — to refer to the strangely 
overlooked fact, proved by a comparison of the Gospels, in con- 
nection with Paul’s Epistles, that ‘the third day, according to 
the Scripture,’ the resurrection day, refers to the 16th Nisan, 
and points back to the 14th Nisan, Paul’s day for the crucifixion, 
which it clearly is, according to the Fourth Gospel; while, ac- 
cording to the first three Gospels, it is as clearly the 15th Nisan. 
The doctrine of redemption by the blood of the Lamb was only 
a Paulinic doctrine, based on a non-historical theory. It is now 
an established fact that the passages referring to the blood of 
the Lamb (not necessarily, I think, ad/ references to the Lamb) 
in the Jewish Apocalypse of John have been added by a Paulin- 
ian reviser, not before the time of Domitian. 

“JT speak under correction; but I am bound to assert until 
otherwise convinced that the existence of two antagonistic par- 
ties during the apostolic age, which the Tiibingen school failed 
fully to establish, has been raised to the dignity of a fact. It is 
now possible to investigate the historical value of the doctrine on 
the atonement. 

“ Again, I hold the solar symbolism of the two cherubim, and 
therefore of the place of the Divine Presence, to have been 
proved; and, if so, to be also the probable, if not certain, origin 
of the Trinitarian doctrine. 

“ A Christology without these two doctrines can be accepted 
by the Jews as it has been accepted — more by instinct than in 
consequence of proved fact—by Unitarians. Will the latter 
support the promulgation of ‘the reason why’ with reference to 
the bulwark of their faith ? 

“T will not think one thing and say another. Unless a differ- 
ent conviction is engrafted on me by sound argument, therefore, 
as at present advised, I assert that the following points are abso- 
lutely proved: (1) the solar symbolism in the Holy of Holies; 
(2) Philo’s implied explanation by this very solar symbolism 
of the vision of the oaks of Mamre, which the Catholic Chureh 
has always connected with the doctrine of three persons and one 
God; (3) the principal phases of this doctrine culminating in the 
falsely so-called Athanasian Creed ; (4) the word as ‘incorporeal 
by his own nature, as in his first work, De Jncarnatione Verbi 
Dei, Athanasius insists on the implied authority of Origen. 

“T can clearly explain why, at present at least, the Jews, if 
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they were appealed to, would not take part in such an undertak- 
ing. Both essays upset the traditional explanation of the Holy 
of Holies; and, in the second essay, a new Christology is 
sketched out, showing that the anointed man Jesus inaugurated 
the promised new covenant of the law on the tables of the 
heart. This new covenant, expected to be brought by Elias or 
some other prophet, could not be consecrated so long as ‘the law 
and the prophets until John’ shut up the kingdom of heaven, 
prophesying only of the future outpouring of the Spirit on all 
flesh, so long as they pointed, as the Baptists still did, to the 
future baptism with the Holy Spirit. Jesus was the first to teach 
that the Spirit is and always was in mankind, that he and other 
Israelites cast out devils by the Spirit of God,—a proof that the 
kingdom of God had already come, that it is within man. 

“The Jews will not take the initiative for such a movement. 
They may think thus: ‘It serves the Christians right that they 
are so wrong in their dogmas. We prefer not to convert them. 
Also, we strongly object to admit that the law and the prophets 
until John required to be supplemented by the new doctrine of 
the Spirit in mankind, that Jesus was the messenger of the prom- 
ised new covenant, that therefore he consecrated the commence- 
ment of the Messianic kingdom, with which we connect Elias, 
whom we, as possibly also Jesus, regard as still to come.’ 

“Quite apart from the Trinitarian doctrine, the pamphlet 
points out how the principal doctrine of Jesus Christ — that on 
the indwelling Spirit— has been opposed, as by the Baptist, so 
by Paul. Surely, it is as true as it is unfortunately new that by 
Paul’s doctrine on ‘the third day according to the Scripture’ 
the existence of two antagonistic parties in the apostolic age is 
proved. The statement of Hippolytus (see p. 21, note 1) liter- 
ally confirms my interpretation of the 14th and 15th Nisan as 
the basis of Paul’s Christology and as opposed to the Scriptural 
tradition of the twelve. With this unhistorical Paulinic theory 
falls at one blow his doctrine of the crucified Lamb of God and 
of the first-fruit of them that sleep. It also follows that, like the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the incarnation of Christ, that on 
the exceptional resurrection and on the atonement is contrary to 
the teaching of Jesus. 

“Tf these conclusions can be denied, I shall be thankful to be 
told on what grounds. Truth has often been silenced down and 
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perverted by man for a time, but with glory will it establish 
itself. 

“Tn conclusion, let me ask, Is there no danger of the hypocrisy 
of the learned and the self-sufficiency of the ignorant, while, in 
fact, both fight against Jesus ? 

“< BH pur st muove !? 


“ Believe me, dear sir, 
“ Yours sincerely, 


“ERNEST DE BunsENn.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


KINDRED BEYOND SEA. 


Returning to his post after a three months’ absence, the Editor 
desires a word of explanation with his readers. When he as- 
sumed the charge of this Heview, nearly four years ago, it was, 
among other things, with the strong conviction that a clearer un- 
derstanding of those movements of thought in the Old World, 
most nearly akin to our own, should be constantly held in view, 
as they had been by his predecessors. And the lack, on the other 
side, of any journal of this class, quarterly or monthly, having the 
aim to interpret that particular line of work which we are gen- 
erally agreed in calling “ Unitarian,” seemed to offer the hope, be- 
sides, of making this Meview in a true sense International; pos- 
sibly, even, of securing active co-operation in the’ conduct of it on 
both sides of the Atlantic. With this view, a correspondence was 
entered into, about two years ago, which, while it led to no de- 
veloped plan such as had been hoped, appeared to open the way 
to that freer conference of opinion and that better understanding 
of each other’s real problems and interests, which is far more im- 
portant than any formal co-operation in a specific enterprise. 
And this appeared the more desirable, since the movement itself 
in which we are engaged in common is continually widening out, 
from that of a mere school of critical or speculative thought, so 
as to embrace more and more the interests, aspirations, and hopes 
which belong to a Religion of Life in the largest sense. 

We have given from time to time in these pages hints of such 
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a purpose; and have done something towards carrying it into 
effect through communications which we have sought and_pub- 
lished from our correspondents in England, France, Germany, 
and the Austrian Empire. We have also found points of sin- 
gular interest to ourselves, and we think also to many of our 
readers, in report of movements abroad, not at all allied with ours 
in name, which yet seem to be in the same general direction, of 
a free, generous, and practical interpretation of Christian truth 
as bearing on the life of men and of States,—such as, for ex- 
ample, the revival, spread, and great activity of the eommunion 
of the Waldenses in Italy. Of far more account than the inter- 
est of the particular thing, however, is the sense that comes with 
it of a wider brotherhood. It seemed desirable, if the fit occasion 
should offer, to seek personal communication with the men rep- 
resenting these movements, and to come in direct touch with the 
centres of their activity: not, of course, for the sake of adequate 
study of them, but in order to get the sense of reality and spir- 
itual nearness that comes only from direct contact ; and inciden- 
tally to strengthen, so far as might be, those closer and dearer 
ties which have long been cherished among us, with those of com- 
mon language and traditions with ourselves, as well as of com- 
mon faith. And the correspondence just spoken of seemed to 
open that very opportunity. 

We went, then, primarily as delegated by the American Uni- 
tarian Association to carry its greeting to the various gatherings 
of our fellowship in England the past summer; and secondarily 
on our own account, to renew old intimacies, and to receive the 
fresh impression of that new and vigorous life developed in the 
last thirty years, especially in regenerated Italy. Most of what 
we saw and met, however deeply interesting to ourselves, belongs 
to the story of personal experience, and does not directly concern 
our message to our readers. The general impression, which is 
one of profound gratitude and satisfaction, as well as the memory 
of a great delight, will appear, we trust, in a hundred ways in 
what we may hereafter have occasion to record, illustrate, or 
argue, As life advances, one feels all the more the need of such 
a renewal of the springs that might almost be called those of 
youth, and of breaking through, at any hazard, the barriers that 
so often tend to cramp and narrow the mind which time has 
brought into near contact with a later generation than its own. 

The main course of our commission branched into several side- 
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lines of great and singular interest,— religious, academic, philan- 
thropic, educational,— as to some of which we may have a word 
to say at another time. In front of all, however, was the oppor- 
tunity set freely open, and enhanced by every gracious form of 
hospitality, to see something of the actual temper and working of 
that associated life which offers so many points of sympathy with 
our own. In particular, this view included the series of anni- 
versary meetings in London (Whitsun-week), and the parallel 
course of the “provincial meetings” held in Manchester, the 
third week following. These two may be held, in a general way, 
to correspond with our Boston anniversaries and a local or West- 
ern conference,—each in its own circle fairly complete. We 
have no intention of retracing the outline of proceedings, which 
will be found in the papers of the day, but desire only to record 
a few notes of comparison that occurred at the time, which may 
possibly help a little to a clearer notion of our respective posi- 
tions: though any such comparison as can be made here cannot 
count for anything like so much as what may be and often has 
been made by others. And the points will be those as to which 
we may learn something to our own advantage from our English 
friends, 

One notices, for example, a quicker and more visible response 
than is usual among us between the speaker and his hearers. 
Not that applause (or the opposite) is more frequent or more 
discriminating: perhaps not; but that the audience has more the 
air of being in an active state of attention, Hints of criticism or 
checks upon looseness of expression as to what is spoken from the 
platform are much more common. A quick-witted speaker thus 
finds himself in surer rapport with his hearers, and can be guided 
more by their hint and help, is more quickly aware of their sym- 
pathy or indifference, or of the points that ought to be taken 
into view. This sort of responsiveness is a tradition of the Eng- 
lish “meeting” (mote) which has never been quite naturalized 
among ourselves: possibly ours are taken too much from the lis- 
tening attiude of the congregation in its pews. At any rate,— 
allowing for circumstance, topic, and temperament,— here seems 
to be a feature of distinctly greater vivacity and interest in the 
manner of conducting the discussion. 

It appears to me, also, that we have something to learn from 
the simplicity and business-like plainness of the arrangement 
made for the more conspicuous public occasions. For handsome 
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and sumptuous hospitalities in their fit place, it is quite needless 
to say, our English friends are a pattern to all the rest of man- 
kind. But there are times when the preparations for their guests 
are less cumbersome, and have less of needless expense, than are 
found sometimes with us,— as when, for example, our anniversary 
week culminates in the great festival in Music Hall. It seemed 
a very great improvement, every way, to find a modest collation 
in a side-room, for which the fee was only half a crown (60 
cents) or possibly less, from which the guests passed, refreshed, 
into the large hall, where they listened at their ease to a delight- 
ful concert and a series of brief speeches limited to an hour in 
all. It is a mellower ripeness in the art of living, which relieves 
in part the heavy burden of our social enjoyments. This, we 
may notice, was “the grand occasion” of the week. On occasions 
less august our simplicities are about the same. 

There was another point, too, quite noticeable, of which we 
cannot be quite so sure in our comparison. It may, perhaps, be 
safe to say that there is nothing among English Unitarians that 
quite corresponds with the vigor and freshness of our own 
advance to “fresh woods and pastures new,” which we find in 
the wider field constantly opening before us,—the joyous confi- 
dence we seem to notice among our laborers in the West or 
along the Pacific coast. And one sees so much of the slender- 
ness of the average congregation in the older country, hears so 
much of the decline and probable extinction of many country 
-parishes, is reminded, with such a sense of loss, of the passing 
away of those men, of admirable culture and learning, who gave 
the tone to a whole generation of English Unitarianism, that he 
is hardly prepared for the warm life and intelligent interest he 
actually finds in the gatherings already spoken of. On one hand, 
we heard more than once, from sources entitled to our highest 
respect, only the most desponding judgment as to the future of 
the Unitarian as an associated religious body. But, on the other 
hand, there appeared a general consent that it has a work, a very 
real and important one, among the less instructed and more labo- 
rious classes; in short, that it has a great possible future as a 
popular faith. 

If it is so, then the other point we seemed to notice in the char- 
acter of those meetings has a very special significance in its bear- 
ing upon that future. It was a very quick response and appar- 
ently very earnest feeling roused by whatever word, or topic, 
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might point in the direction of what we may vaguely describe as 
“Christian socialism.’ The sense of duty and sympathy, as 
lying in that direction, appeared to be very keenly felt,— the 
more, as the details of political life seem to come home so famil- 
iarly to the common conscience as they do in a community so 
trained by long history and precedent, where an Imperial parlia- 
ment comes so close “home to men’s business and bosoms.” 
Thus no one topic called out so much eager debate as the ques- 
tion, then just raised, of diminishing by purchase the number of 
places licensed for the sale of liquors. In fact, these very discus- 
sions were part of the agitation which brought such pressure to 
bear on the Administration as to force a change of policy. In 
short, the religious conscience showed itself as peculiarly awake 
to matters of political and social ethics, even while the public 
address might lay chief stress on personal religion or the devel- 
opment of a liberal theology. And a tendency clearly demo- 
cratic was thus manifest in the denominational movement, not at 
all contradicted by the new interest it has called forth in a small 
but very eminent circle of those of highest rank in society and 
letters. 

How far these impressions correctly represent that movement 
as a whole, it would not be becoming in us to assert confidently. 
But they may possibly give a turn to the interest of those who 
watch the movement, as we do, from a distance, with strong sym- 
pathy and an anxious hope. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


The death of Cardinal Newman, close upon the age of ninety, 
has been followed by a singular consent of admiration and hom- 
age from those of most widely differing beliefs, even from those 
who might be thought to dread his influence most. The admira- 
tion and the homage are well deserved by the personal qualities 
which they all have been forward to recognize,—the absolute 
sincerity, the mental serenity and dignity, the sweetness of tem- 
per never visibly ruffled, the patient industry, the courage of 
opinion, the literary grace and charm: these are a rare combina- 
tion in any man, and in him were added a length of days that 
impresses the imagination, and a style of character that stands in 
a certain saintly contrast to the grosser tendencies of his genera- 
tion. Then his sense of a divine call at almost as early an age as 
Samuel’s to a destiny austere, lonely, and unique; his serious 
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consecration in youth to whatever that destiny might claim of 
him ; that passionate cry, “I have a work to doin England — 
I have a work to doin England,” when lonely, sick, and becalmed 
on the waters of the Mediterranean; his singular power of influ- 
ence and persuasion among the serious, bright youth of the Uni- 
versity; the unrelenting logic with which he followed his princi- 
ples to their inevitable goal,— all these give a dramatic and vivid 
interest to the details of his religious life, such as is rarely found 
even in the lives of hero, discoverer, or adventurer: everybody 
was fascinated to watch that career through each incident to its 
long-expected close.* 

In a eulogy of the man it would be proper to dwell on such 
qualities as those,— especially on that rare mixture of austerity 
and sweetness which won a mingled veneration and love, almost 
like worship, among the young to whom he stood in the near rela- 
tion of teacher, counsellor, and friend. In all that touches the 
personal quality and temper of the religious life, down to: the 
gentle rapture reported of his dying hour, there is no need of com- 
ment or disparagement. But—apart from the antagonisms pro- 
voked by his secession from the Church of England — there are 
two sharp notes of criticism, to which it is necessary to give heed. 
Professor Newman, in his Phases of Faith, has told us of the 
sudden revulsion he felt from his elder brother’s influence when 
he found, by a plain question, that that brother distinctly subor- 
dinated the ethical to the sacramental in his religious view : how 
the difference has widened since has made, perhaps, the most 
dramatic chapter in modern religious biography. And, many 
years later, it was Charles Kingsley’s rather hasty and turbulent 
charge of duplicity against the illustrious “pervert” that called 
out the indignant and stately rebuke, and that strangely winning 
tone of personal confession, in the Apologia. What weight, 
in our judgment of the man, are we to give to such criticisms 
as these ? 

There is no reason whatever to charge the elder Newman 
with any conscious duplicity, or sophistry, in the choice or the 
vindication of his course,— warped as it is by the unconscious 
sophistry that lay in his assumption and use of the premises he 
started from. Nor is it necessary to say how far these prepos- 


*We beg our readers to get if they can, and keep, the admirably full, just, and 
interesting account of Cardinal Newman’s life published in the Nation (N.Y.) of 
August 14. 
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sessions were determined in advance, in his mental constitution.* 
We may take our start at as late a date as that confession of 
sacerdotalism which shocked his more truthful brother; or we 
may take his still later expression, when, in making up his mind 
as to the true doctrine of Christianity, he never thinks of the 
tender, devout, and morally austere utterance of Jesus himself, 
or of the anxious pondering in Saint Paul of the problems of a 
righteous life, but says it is important first of all “to know the 
mind of the Fourth Century!”—the age of sophists, pious 
declaimers, hot controversialists, and metaphysical creed-mongers. 
These premises once assumed, the more of patient erudition and 
the more of logical consistency, so much the more sure and the 
more worthless the intellectual result. 

Of the moral result it is more difficult and hazardous to speak ; 
yet it is not hard to find in this, also, a deterioration from the 
frank emotion and serious candor of his early youth. To say 
nothing of the charge of duplicity, which he so haughtily repudi- 
ated, moral harm is unescapable and certain, when from what- 
ever motive one falls out of line with the thought and conscience 
of his own day; when he wilfully turns his back upon the 
“Kindly Light” that dawns upon us in God’s universal sunshine, 
and seeks guidance in the “dim religious light” of a erypt faintly 
illumined by Fourth-Century candles. We do not use these 
words at random. When Cardinal Newman was asked, not long 
ago, whether he consented to the right of the Church to suppress 
heresy by force, he replied, in substance, “If I were compelled 
by my duty to witness the burning of a heretic alive, I believe 
that it would kill me; but I should have only to obey.” Being 
asked, further, if he would justify the revival by the Church of 
the policy of persecution, he answered that, as circumstances are 
now, it would be impracticable, and therefore wrong; but that the 
Church has the full right to return to its old courses if ever it shall 
have the power. Now we take this to be a crucial test of the 


* While noticing the strongly marked profile in a likeness of the cardinal taken 
in his later years, I was told, as a curious circumstance, that ‘he was born with a 
Roman nose’? — which one might think likely, too, of the Duke of Wellington. Physi- 
ognomists may interpret this prophetic feature as they will. 


{+I heard, as a current anecdote of the cardinal, that, when his brother once pro- 
posed a frank conversation with him on the grounds of their belief — only that they 
must agree on some fundamental proposition to start with, the cardinal assented, 
adding that the infallibility of the pope seemed to him about as self-evident a maxim 
as any: let them begin with that! ae 
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fitness of a man, or of an institution, to speak to the conscience 
of the modern world. And so, with all the fascination we have 
felt, with others, at the character and career of the man, we re- 
gard the churchman with utter distrust and dread; nay, under 
possible conditions, it would be with alarm and hate.* 

It is to be noticed that of the many phases which Roman 
Catholic “perversion” has run into—artistic, sentimental, dog- 
matic, revolutionary, socialistic — Cardinal Newman showed a 
tendency (as above hinted) at once aristocratic and stern. He 
showed (we were told) no sympathy with the more popular tem- 
per, the appeals to the multitude, the friendly offices in that 
tragic labor-battle, by which his associate Cardinal Manning has 
done so much to endear his ecclesiastical function to large masses 
of Englishmen: nay, appeared to show a distaste to that propin- 
quity. Probably we should take little account of this in our esti- 
mate of the man: Cardinal Newman had a very special relation 
with a very special order of mind; and, nearing ninety, one may 
well think that a single interest is enough. The incident which 
showed this, however,— a popular meeting that had been lately 
held in Manchester,—did illustrate in an interesting way the 
several phases of faith or works that may be embraced under a 
common creed. 

There is a disposition, which has been greatly strengthened of 
late by the spontaneous homage paid to such men as Father 
Damien and Cardinal Newman, to look kindly on the great and 
splendid virtues trained in a vast ecclesiasticism like that of 
Rome, and to forget those things which made Rome a name 
of terror and hate to the generation of Knox, of the New 
England Pilgrims, of Milton, and of Bunyan. But it is 
not well or safe to forget those things. LEcclesiasticism, when 
kept well under, may be a most serviceable ally in nourishing 
those virtues most precious in our common life; but we do well 
to be jealous at the first hint of its dictating to the educated 
conscience, or meddling in the affairs of State. As to sacer- 
dotalism, which he seems equally to have valued, we are not 
aware that it has any merit whatever to recommend it to the 
modern mind. And we may honestly reyere the personal quality 


* President Walker once said to me that he did not share at all in the dread which 
many felt that Roman Catholicism would prevail in this country, ‘ But,’’ he added 
after a pause, “if I did think so, J would shoulder my musket !”’ 
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of a man whose principles, adopted among inferior men, would 
be insidious to warp the conscience, while socially and politically 
they are always full of the deadliest peril. 


A MEMORY OF DR. HEDGE, 


The recent death, on the 21st of August, of this our most 
eminent teacher, scholar, and thinker leaves no time for the 
leliberate estimate of his long service, but calls for a few words 
of personal memorial here. 

For no interest in him was deeper or more constant than that 
he took in the communication of the living Word; no name has 
been more closely connected than his with every form of our 
higher literature for nearly sixty years; and the latest messages 
he has given to the public were in a series of papers in the pages 
of this Review, the latest of them published a year and a half ago 
(March, 1889), just when he had been overtaken by the long and 
distressing infirmity, which palsied the cunning of that right 
hand, and clouded the weary remnant of his days. It is good 
to remember, of these last months, the patient, gentle, and affec- 
tionate temper, which clung gratefully to personal friendships 
and associations, while the grasp of that strong memory was 
slowly relaxing upon those intellectual treasures by which his long 
life had become enriched. We brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain that we can carry nothing out of it — but Love. 
/ A friend who was privileged to be much in communication 
with Dr. Hedge in his last years writes as follows: “In the early 
months’ of this year (1887) he was for many weeks afflicted with 
a most depressing (eczematous) complaint, as to which I have 
often thought since that its torment exceeded many times over 
that of martyrdom by slow fire, as in the case of Servetus: in- 
deed, the memory of it is, I think, to be traced in the tone of 
some of his writings since, for example in the article on ‘ Nature, 
a Problem, in the Unitarian Review of March, 1888. During 
this time of suffering, his frequent and almost passionately ex- 
pressed wish was only for absolute forgetfulness and rest. It 
happened once that, when I had not seen him for two or three 
weeks, he sent for me to his bedside, and spoke to me nearly in 
these words: ‘I wished to see you at this time. When I recover 
from this sickness, if I do recover, you will see another man, and 
you will not know your friend. I shall have lost my memory ; 
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I shall be afflicted with a troublesome aphasia; and I shall not 
be able to say what I wish to say now,’— going on, with strong 
assurance of affection and of gratitude for the service he con- 
ceived me to have rendered, to give the few instructions which I 
was to observe. I assured him (as I very sincerely could) that 
I thought his fear quite groundless: I had watched carefully, and 
had observed that (allowing for the languor due to his malady) 
his thought was always precise and clear, and the right word 
was always chosen. I left him, I think, partly reassured; and 
indeed, as soon as the crisis was past, he not only rallied sur- 
prisingly fast, but his conversation was never more fluent and 
clear, or his memory of the past held in easier grasp, than in the 
months that followed.” 

This testimony, it is true, needs to be qualified by adding 
that something — not much — of the difficulty he dreaded did in 
fact occur. It was most marked by the inability of sustained 
literary effort: the old habit and desire remained, but after a 
few paragraphs or pages the pen absolutely refused its task,— 
“by a sort of fate,” as he expressed it. Thus the publication of 
Emerson’s memoir was the occasion of a long series of delightful 
reminiscences; but to the hope that these might be wrought into 
such a picture and judgment of his life-long friend as other 
friends would love to keep, he could only reply by pleading the 
utter impossibility of the task. And while his talk (which we 
would test sometimes in that way) ranged as freely as ever 
through the wide fields of history, literature, and philosophy that 
had been familiar to him, there would come the check — oftener 
as time went on—of being unable to recall the name of the 
person or the place: Bayle, Leibnitz, and Newton,— Paris, Genoa, 
the Riviera,— occur among the names that had to be supplied to 
fill the blank. But he held with a jealous tenacity to what 
remained of his wonderful verbal memory, and among the last 
efforts by which he strove to keep his grasp of conscious intelli- 
gence was the silent repetition to himself of passages, even at 
some length, from German poets, which had been among the 
most cherished treasures of his great intellectual wealth. 

There are some personal memorials, and a few autobiographical 
hints, which it will be proper to use one of these days, in making 
up our account of this long, honored, and useful life,— useful in 
the high sense of a steady consecration to the spiritual service 
and help of his fellow-men. This temper and motive in what he 
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did should be emphasized here, because, with his rare intellect- 
ual gifts and great wealth of literary culture, there was no one 
farther than he from the dilettante spirit which cherishes litera- 
ture or art for its own sake, apart from its higher uses; his deepest 
instinct and his permanent habit of mind were to regard those 
things not merely as good and beautiful in themselves, but as in- 
struments of service. {it was highly characteristic of this temper 
of mind that he disdained the clamor and wholly dissented from 
the argument that demanded international copyright on the 
ground of property-right, holding in scorn whatever seemed to 
turn into a trade the high vocation of authorship. The temper 
was that of the teacher, the preacher, the interpreter of thought 
or beauty to the higher life of men. This vocation was very 
early recognized in him, and it was rewarded in his long career 
with every honor which service like his can win. Yet, in the 
simplicity of his judgment of himself, he always doubted whether 
he ought not to have followed his first inclination to a physician’s 
life; and always regretted that he was born too early (as he 
thought) to be baptized into the newer life of Science, instead of 
that almost purely literary and philosophic training, in which 
most persons saw the noblest field for the exercise of his powers. 

It was the unique privilege of Dr. Hedge, as a thinker and 
man of letters, that, while he was born to the birthright and full 
enjoyment of companionship in the most brilliant intellectual 
era of New England, he brought to it a gift of his own, which 
no other man either did or could —the gift (as we might almost 
term it) of two mother tongues, English and German being about 
equally familiar to him from his school-days. He justly valued 
himself on this unique privilege: since it was not the literary 
knowledge of German, in which many scholars may have rivalled 
him; but that he learned the tongue as a boy amongst boys, 
when the great day of German literature was still shining in 
its mellow afternoon, while Goethe, whose sun was not set, was still 
the object of that revering homage which is never, perhaps, so 
loyally felt as by young disciples to a living Master; so that not 
only he was quick in later years to resent any disparagement of 
that hero of his boyish imagination, but in him and in other 
masters could trace the touches of home-feeling, and even here 
and there the reminiscences of school-boy slang, in the diction 
that makes up the marvellous composite of the Goethean verse 
and prose. This atmosphere, rather than form and understand- 
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ing merely, of German thought he brought home with him just 
at a time when it not only quickened and enlarged his own 
university studies, but could be turned to later account, to make 
flexible and rich the somewhat provincial dialect of letters and 
scholarship then prevailing in New England. This, rather than 
any formal teaching of philosophy,— which he disbelieved in and 
kept aloof from,— made his characteristic service to our so-called 
“Transcendental” movement. 

Perhaps the greatest social as well as intellectual delight he 
ever enjoyed was in the companionship of that golden age (as 
we are tempted to call it now) when the glory and the dew of 
youth still lay upon many fields of thought which we have since 
had to survey with measuring-rods and to take account of in crit- 
ical judgment and comparison. And those companionships were 
perhaps always the closest and most familiar to his thought. 
None others have ever quite taken the place to him of the names 
of Emerson, Furness, and Margaret Fuller. It may be that 
some, even among his own students, have since those days found 
or imagined him difficult of approach and slow of sympathy. So 
that it has been often a surprise to find how generous, consider- 
ate, tender, even humble-minded this strong man could be when 
the magic circle was once passed, or when his thought came up for 
judgment and comparison in debate as between equals. The 
writer of these lines has been personally indebted to that gener- 
ous consideration in many ways that do not concern the public, 
and has come to know instances of his bounty in giving, and 
thoughtful loving-kindness, which for mere justice’ sake, and in 
memory of a friend, and for the better understanding of those 
who did not see that side, justify this brief mention here. 

Of the fresh vigor of intellect and the energy of public speech 
which remained with him almost to the last, many of our readers 
will recall three eminent examples: when, in the spring of 1882, 
considerably beyond the age of seventy-six, he pronounced the 
eloquent and memorable eulogy of two greatly but differently 
gifted men who in their several ways had stood very near him, 
Bellows and Emerson, whose death fell early in that year;* 
the familiar yet vigorous and instructive platform-talk on Luther 
before the Ministers’ Institute in Lowell, in September, 1883, 


*Given, with the Author’s revision, in the Appendix to Our Liberal Movement in 
Theology (Roberts Brothers). 
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when, after more than an hour of Mozoomdar’s wonderful dis- 
course, he held as no other man among us could the eager atten- 
tion of his hearers for more than another hour; and when, a few 
weeks later, at the Luther memorial, he recited, without hesita- 
tion or note, a most laboriously prepared oration, during whose 
composition he had lived for months in the very atmosphere and 
literary companionship of the Lutheran age, holding captive his 
great audience during the hour and a half of its delivery. These 
fresh admiring memories we recall here, because we would have 
the living presence of the man stand before our readers’ mind, 
vivid and strong as it does to ours; and because we would have 
our last word set forth the image of him in his strength, not 
blurred and dim as in “the days of darkness which are many” 
that followed. It is our hope, and it will be our privilege, to give 
at a later day some more adequate estimate of his quality and his 
work. . 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


BUILDING CITIES FOR HEALTH. 


In numerous review articles and books it is pointed out that 
a change in the ideals controlling education in our public schools 
and colleges is needed for the purpose of giving the physical 
side of man its dues, and of creating a mental organization capa- 
ble of the highest thought and morality. But is the end we 
have in view accomplished if, when the schools are finished, 
there is no provision to preserve the human physique at its best 
through life? We have come to know that upon physical con- 
ditions depend permanently the grace and beauty and wit of 
women, and the achievement of any great work whatsoever by 
men. The peoples with the best physical development — the 
Greeks, the English, the Germans —have been and are the pre- 
eminent nations intellectually.* The day came to Carlyle when 


*See “The Physical Basis of Brain-work,” by Dr. Woods Hutchinson, North 
American Review, May, 1888. 
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economy prevailed upon him to part with his riding-horse. A 
New York gentleman said, “Had I lived in Carlyle’s time, I 
should have provided him with a horse; and what a benefactor 
must I have been to the world through the superiority it would 
have given his later writings, and their freedom from the growl- 
ing, dyspeptic tone that invaded them!” Carlyle did not die, 
thanks to the early air of Craigenputtock; but many men whom 
the world can ill spare do die in the spring-time of their finest 
labor for no other want than physical exercise.* 

In the city, where the evil is at its worst, there is little to make 
exercise attractive. The solitary constitutional tramp is not only 
dull and evaded, but it is insufficient; and the most, like Carlyle, 
are unable to afford that finest of physical luxuries,— a saddle- 
horse. We must therefore bring our whole intelligence to the 
problem of gaining for the physical its proper place in city life. 
What can be suggested for immediate application ? 

First, no private house should be without its gymnasium-room. 
Complex and attractive apparatus may be obtained at small 
expense. One must have the gymnasium immediately at hand, 
to be used at any convenient moment, on rising or retiring, or 
whenever the inclination is felt. There are few measures simpler 
or more desirable. We are told by recent investigators that 
nervous prostration, that wide-spread modern scourge, which 
suddenly makes young people old and bright and happy ones 
dull-eyed and slow of thought and broken, seldom overtakes 
those who use their arms considerably. I often wish for gym- 
nastic arm-exercise, but am usually where I must employ many 
devices to obtain it, and think about the matter when I wish not 
to think, or go a long distance and consume much time in merely 
getting ready to begin. Both sexes and all ages could use the 
home gymnasium in all weathers. 

Secondly, every club that has a local habitation, whether com- 
posed of men or women, should have its gymnasium and its 
place for indoor physical games. 

But many are still unprovided for. Public gymnasiums are 
usually connected with some other institution, like the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the expenses of whose additional 


* By way of consolation to this New York gentleman, I will mention that the time 
for enriching posterity in this way is not past. There are several geniuses now 
living to whom a riding-horse would be an inestimable boon and tonic. Nothing 
would advance science so much as endowments for riding-horses in the universities. 
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departments one-must share in order to gain gymnasium privi- 
leges; or, like the new Berkeley Gymnasium of New York, the 
fees are far beyond the means of most. There must be public 
gymnasiums with membership fees so moderate as to make them 
accessible to all respectable persons. In great cities there should 
be not one gymnasium, but several, in convenient sections of it. 

If the gymnasium has natural affiliations with any institution 
after the school, it is with the public library. Let us hope that 
the day may come when no library building will be without its 
attractive physical department. And, since the modern thought 
is the preservation and promotion of health and the substitution 
of prevention for so-called cure, why are we not entitled to fore- 
see in the combined library and gymnasium the application of 
science to these ends ? Men and women,— there will be separate 
gymnasium-rooms for men and women,— trained in the science of 
physical culture and preventive medicine, should be not only direc- 
tors and prescribers of the exercise taken, and open to personal 
consultation, but directors of the hygienic and medical reading 
of those who wish to master the science of living. I know not 
why departments of physical life, accessible at small cost, are not 
imperatively required. I see not why the adult public —of the 
young we have elsewhere spoken—should longer deprive itself 
of the knowledge that is more important than any other. These 
directors would instruct through lectures and conferences and by 
printed slips bearing outlines for reading, references to the best 
paragraphs and chapters and books on the various topics. This 
is manifestly one way to lift the veil from those subjects of 
which we do not speak openly or teach privately, and ignorance 
of which is the cause of suffering and vice incalculable. The 
remedy is instruction, knowledge. The physicians to apply it 
are ourselves. 

I pass by other important themes to speak of open-air sports 
and the science of city building. Why do men or women sit 
flabbily and watch professional games, when a better thing would 
be games of their own? I believe it was President Adams of 
Cornell who said, with a note of pride, “I am the only American 
college president who plays lawn ‘tennis.’ Our youths carry 
their instinct for manly sport as far as it is possible. When the 
college “campus” and the green country fields are left, a mortal 
struggle ensues, in which this instinct slowly dies. Or, if it does 
not die, it takes a melancholy transformation. When the youth 
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with firm foot-ball fibre and the steady nerve of the tennis-court 
enters the counting-room or law office, or the elastic, ruddy girl 
_turns to teaching or the treadmill of town society,— and there 
are some such men and maidens left among us,— what becomes 
of these princely possessions? A young collegian whom I knew — 
he was no great devotee of books, be it at once said — wore to 
the day of his graduation a color that would have been the ad- 
miration of painters, At the end of a year, when we met again, 
it was gone. “Do you think one can live in a New York office 
and keep fresh?” he questioned. In my present knowledge, I 
should have said: “O friend, it would be your greatest misfortune 
to do so. People would know if you had good color that you 
could not amount to anything.” Our adult games are vicarious. 
The civilized man hires others to play games for him, and he 
reads about them. There is more enthusiasm over one news- 
paper head-line announcing a brutalizing prize-fight than there is 
disposition to gain the splendid development that comes from the 
Christian use of gloves ourselves. 

Outdoor games belong to childhood, youth, manhood, and age. 
The sand-heap is an inalienable right of children, no less than 
milk and flannel. The wise German recognizes officially that 
there are children. He appropriates spaces in his best parks for 
them, and dots these infant reservations with sand-piles. The 
highest function of our park officers is to minimize physical mo- 
tion. But they only execute public sentimentality. As the love 
of beauty or the love of display transforms every corner of a pri- 
vate yard into a finished lawn or flower-garden, leaving no 
ground rough and natural in which the frail human flowers may 
strike root and thrive, so the public parks are for purposes of 
observation and intellectual admiration. The expanses of grass 
are to be looked at, not trod upon. The exercise of a city girl 
is a stately walk over the gravel, hand in hand with a nurse, 
always supposing there is a park that can be reached in the hour 
between music and geometry, or painting and French. And, if 
there is no adjacent square, she walks the inelastic pavements 
that jar a sensitive brain, and hears the clash and roar of the 
cobbled streets, and is shaded and oppressed by the looming 
walls. 

The structure of the modern city is not genial to games. It 
saves no spot for them. We occasionally see boys throwing 
ball in the streets, but the jaded business man, whose stroke of 


il 
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paralysis would be deferred ten years by a daily hour of this 
invigoration, never. Ten years of life! This is much for one 
man to give, because a little space is not somewhere reserved for 
him to swing his arms with propriety and breathe long and deep. 
But if, instead of one man, tens, hundreds, say nearly all, what 
then ? 

I conclude therefrom that some attention should be paid to the 
subject of building cities scientifically. Human beings are to 
dwell in them. Thus much is conceded, although from the fact 
that they are to dwell in them they will not dwell anywhere on 
the earth to the natural limit of their years. Why not, then, 
build cities with the needs of human beings before our minds? 
Octavia Hill and others have advocated breathing-spaces in the 
overcrowded portions, and this is altogether wise and indispensa- 
ble. But a healthy man must run, or pitch quoits, or throw the 
hammer, or use the bat or racquet or bicycle as well as breathe ; 
and our parks must be made on a correspondingly generous plan. 
Dr. Sargent of Harvard says: “Of all athletic sports, foot-ball 
is the best game to test a man physically. In the pushing and 
hauling, the jostling, trampling struggle for supremacy, few 
muscles of the body are inactive.... In spite of the accidents 
attending the game as at present played, no sport affords better 
opportunity for vigorous training.”* Instead of one large park 
in a remote corner of the city and a few small ones provided with 
benches to sit upon, a city should be interspersed with tracts 
where there are both grass and grounds for foot-ball, base-ball, 
tennis, and other sports. Land is valuable, some one says. But, 
truly, it is not so valuable as human life. And what are all our 
devices and occupations for, if not that we may render our lives 
long and comfortable? Here is a device better and honester 
than most. If we do not understand the laws of life, but break 
ourselves upon the wheel of preparation for it, our labors merely 
build our own tombs. When the instinct for physical sport 
weakens, a man has begun to die. It soon droops in the city, 
as an unused arm withers. There is no chance for it to exercise 
itself. 

A writer in Chambers’s Journal speaks of the physical exhilara- 
tion and that sweetening of mental enjoyment which give to the 
exercise of cycling such a lasting charm: “The man who goes 


* Quoted by H. R. Lemly in United Service, February, 1889. 
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through ten hours’ daily mental fret and worry will, in an hour 
of pleasant road-riding in the fresh, sweet-scented country, throw 
off all its ill effects, and prepare himself for the effectual accom- 
plishment of another day’s brain-work. ... The exposure to out- 
of-door air, the constant employment of the mind by the delight 
of changing scenery or agreeable companionsbip, add their con- 
tribution, and make cycling, to those who have tried practically 
every other sport, the most enjoyable, healthful, useful exercise 
ever known. Most cyclers become sound, well made, evenly 
balanced, healthy men, and bid fair to leave to their descendants 
some such heritage of health and vigor as descended from the 
hardy old fathers to the men who have made this country what 
it is.’ But to what degree do most American city streets permit 
this recreation? The harsh paving discourages riding in the 
city, and punishes attempts to get away from the city to the 
country. If a few streets are smoothly paved, those who do not 
live in their neighborhood have still the obstacle of going over 
the rough roads to find them; and it will deter all but sanguine 
natures from the enterprise. The inferior paving of our cities 
compared with those of Europe is every day lamented, and it is 
to be hoped that this physiological reason for smooth pavements 
will have its proper influence in their reconstruction when it 
comes. When safely out of the city, however, there are some 
drawbacks. It is estimated that in one State alone — Illinois — 
the annual loss to the farmer from bad roads is $15,000,000.* 
Whereas this generous sum is yearly paid for the privilege of 
bad roads,—and to this loss must be added the whole expendi- 
ture upon the roads to keep them from being worse,— good 
roads could be made by an annual outlay for a season of less 
than half this money; and, when constructed, their expense 
would be still less. Then cycling would become an all-year- 
round sport. 

The degeneration of city life is a subject of great magnitude, 
and to most persons it seems novel. It is asserted “that there 
are very few families now living in London who, with their 
predecessors, have resided there continuously for three genera- 
tions.” f A recent medical writer speaks of the “disuse of the 
upper extremities for any considerable muscular exertion, the 


* Road Legislation for the American State, Professor J. W. Jenks. 
} Stated in Popular Science Monthly, August, 1888, by Dr. Walter B. Platt. 
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incessant noise of a large city, and the jarring of the brain and 
spinal cord by continual treading upon the stone and brick pave- 
ments which make our sidewalks and streets,” as sure and swift 
causes of degeneration.* The richest are not exempt. Sewer 
gas is no respecter of persons. When in some rare, honest hour 
we reflect in humility and grief, we acknowledge that we are but 
children in the art of living. The vast tonic country stretches 
far and wide: like insects, we rush to the scorching, central flame. 
There are physical occupations that would regenerate and save 
us; but our code of inane gentility waves us back to delicate, 
unused hands and sunless skins and perdition. Tolstoi has writ- 
ten in forcible terms of the upper classes in Russia; and may 
they not be truthfully transcribed of our own upper classes ? 
“However much we rich people may reform, however much we 
may bolster up this delusive life of ours with the aid of our sci- 
ence and art, this life will become, with every year, both weaker 
and more diseased. With every year, the number of snicides and 
tlte refusals to bear children will increase. With every year, we 
shall feel the growing sadness of our life. With every genera- 
tion, the new generations of people of this sphere of society will 
become more puny.” + 

Morrison I. Swirr. 
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FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Dr. Hedge’s grandfather, Lemuel Hedge, was a country 
minister in Warwick, Mass., a stout Loyalist in time of the 
Revolution, whose patriot neighbors made life a burden to 
him in consequence. To the eldest of his six boys there 
feli, as by birthright, the privilege of going to college, while 
a sturdy younger son, Levi, of stronger brain and hand, was 
apprenticed to a master mason, but at the age of twenty, or 
thereabout, laying down brick and trowel, resolutely won 
his way to the only higher education then known, and be- 
came a professor of logic and metaphysics in Harvard Col- 
lege, and the father of our eminent theologian and teacher, 
the subject of this sketch. The son kept in his mind a 
pretty image of his maternal grandmother, daughter of 
President Holyoke of Harvard, whom tradition pictured as 
a bright young girl, standing on an insulated stool and hold- 
ing an electric chain, while she offered her laughing lip in 
challenge to whatever daring youth should advance to 
touch: experimental science was young and gay in those 
good days! A great-uncle on the same side was Dr. Ed- 
ward Augustus Holyoke, of Salem, who died in 1829 at 
something over the age of one hundred,— a man of methodi- 
cal ways, addicted to scientific observation, and of a repute 
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in his profession which, I suppose, gave to his young rela- 
tive, who knew him, the feeling, which he never quite out- 
grew, that in choosing another path he had forsaken his 
own true vocation. 

Of such parentage and antecedents Frederic Henry Hedge 
was born, on the 12th of December, 1805, two years younger 
than Emerson, three years younger than Furness, his two 
nearest life-long friends. Of his school days little can be 
known, since his scholarly calling was declared so early that, 
as he has told me, he never had a purer delight in letters 
than in committing to memory, at seven, the Eclogues of 
Virgil in the original, and at ten he knew by heart long pas- 
sages of Homer in Greek. This means that he could have 
had no companions in study, and no class rivalry to eramp 
or cheer. Buta young man of uncommon genius and scholar- 
ship, George Bancroft, now in college, became an inmate of 
the father’s family, and tutor to the boy; and it shows in 
the father a singular confidence in both, that, when the boy 
was thirteen and the tutor a graduate of eighteen, they - 
were sent together across the ocean to become, the one a 
student of philosophy and the other a pupil in a elassical 
school in Germany, where, absolutely among strangers, he 
passed the next four years. I once persuaded him, when 
he had pleased himself for some weeks in recalling incidents 
of this period, to put them in the form of an autobiographi- - 
cal sketch. It was in the interval just before his grievous 
malady of the spring of 1887; and it was in a respite of that — 
lingering torment that he gave me the few pages that fol- 
low —the only consecutive memorials, I believe, that he 
has left behind, of a career in which there was so much of 
‘interest to tell: — 


At the age of thirteen, having first been duly instituted in the 
mysteries of the German language at a private pension, I was put 
to school at a gymnasium in north Germany, situated in a ro- 
mantic valley among the southward-stretching spurs of the 
Harz, permeated by a small stream fordable in summer, 
to a roaring torrent by the melting snows of winter, and wa 
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the base of the Herzberg, a mountain somewhat less than a thou- 
sand feet in height. 

The school buildings, a congeries of quadrangles with other 
structures, including a church, had once been a monastery: the 
boys’ rooms, stretching along two or three corridors, were the 
identical cells formerly occupied by the monks, rooms about ten 
feet square, with little bedrooms (Jtammern) attached. They 
had stone floors and were heated by stoves,— one stove to every 
two rooms, the mouth opening on the corridor and closed by a 
lock of which: the calefactor kept the key. Underneath the por- 
tion of the building inhabited by the officers and scholars was 
the crypt, lined with perpendicular tombstones, each faced with 
an effigy in relief of the sainted brother who slumbered beneath. 
Through this crypt the truant boy, admitted by the calefactor 
who served as janitor, had to pass, with such courage as he 
might, when after dark the upper doors were closed. The 
school church was also the church of the Flecken, the small town 
that leaned to the cloister, though governed by a magistrate of 
its own. The students with the teachers occupied the transept, 
the townspeople the nave. 

My coming was awaited with much curiosity by the youths 
who were to be my fellow-students. They expected to see a 
copper-colored savage: they were met by a boy as white as the 
whitest of their own race, with no more of the savage than be- 
longs to the boy in every clime. 

And yet these fellows were acquainted with the history of 
this country, and could have passed a better examination con- 
cerning it than the average of American boys in those days. 
They knew that the people of the United States were English, 
not Indians. But such is the difference between book-knowledge 
and ideas practically appropriated and assimilated by the mind, 
and such was the glamour attending the word “ America”: in 
the early years of this century, the geographical confusion of 
ideas respecting this somewhat extended continent is incredible. 
When about to leave Germany on my homeward journey, I was 
requested by a learned professor to make inquiry concerning his 
wife’s brother who had emigrated to America: when last heard 
from, he was in Surinam. 

My schoolmates gathered around the little stranger. They 
made much of me. The hazing usually practised on new-comers 
was foreborne, instead of which, with true German Wissbegier 
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they assailed me with questions about tropical plants and tropi- 
cal animals, as if all America lay in the torrid zone. 

The staff of instructors consisted of the director, the rector, 
the conrector, three collaborators, and a French teacher of his 
own language who resided in the /ecken. The Director Brohm 
spoke English with ease, and was more inclined to grant my 
requests, if I addressed him in that language. 

The official intercourse between pupils and teachers, outside 
of the lecture-room or social communion, was conducted in Latin. 
For example, if a student wished to be excused from attendance 
on the exercises of the day, he aegrotirte, as we called it; that is, 
he pleaded illness,—it might be real or it might be shammed,— 
and on that ground wrote a letter addressed to all the teachers, 
to be circulated among them by our Mercury, the calefactor, on 
this wise : — 


Viri honoratissimi! 
Ut mihi aegrotanti (or ob capitis dolores, or purgandi causa) hodie a 
lectionibus vestris abesse liceat rogo petoque. 
Signed by the student. 


But this privilege had its price. The aegrotirende must not 
leave the cloister, and must have no dinner but a plate of soup 
and a piece of dry bread. If he was really ill, what needed he 
more? If he shammed, let him take the consequences, which 
for a healthy boy with good appetite and love of muscular exer- 
cise might be supposed to counterbalance the satisfaction of 
idleness. 

In like manner, sentence of punishment adjudged by a teacher. 
was given in Latin. Of punishment there were three grades,— 
Carenz, loss of dinner, /losterarrest, detention within doors, and 
Carcerstrafe, incarceration. Accordingly, the sentence would 
read: Schulz or Kurz ob negligentiam, or ob contumaciam, or, 
if the Latin for any particular offence did not come readily to 
mind, 0b causas sibi cognitas, hodie prandio carebit, or per 
triduum ne coenobio exeat, or carceris poenam subeat. The 
carcer, or prison, was a room in the attic in which the student 
was locked up for one or two days, with tasks sufficient to oceupy 
the solitary hours and prevent the morbid action of the mind. 

The discipline, if superficially strict, was not searching and 
not quickening. Our rooms were visited several times each day, 


always twice in the evening,— once at nine, when the teacher 
oa 
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whose turn it was came to our desks to see what we were doing, 
and again at eleven to see that we were in bed. On Sundays we 
were marshalled into church ; but, once there, devout attention to 
the service, if expected, was certainly not enforced. A teacher 
in the opposite side of the transept was supposed to be watching 
us; but the inspection did not prevent our conversing freely or 
amusing ourselves with a novel, except in winter, when the bitter 
cold kept us in a state of torpor amounting almost to suspended 
animation. Such cold within doors I had never before experi- 
enced, and have never experienced since. 

The gymnasium supplied us with two meals daily, one at noon 
and one at 6 p.m. We sat at long tables, each table presided 
over by one of the teachers. We were well served, and had no 
reason to complain of our fare, although complaints were not 
wanting. At the upper table one of the Primaner read aloud 
according to monastic tradition. But the books selected for that 
use were not works of monkish or any other theology: they 
were not chosen with a view to edification, but for entertainment 
solely, mostly works of fiction. 

Our breakfasts we had to provide for ourselves out of our 
weekly pocket-money. Each student furnished himself with an 
apparatus for cooking with charcoal, and with such table furni- 
ture as he could afford. The cooking was a pleasant occupation ; 
but the washing of the vessels was an onerous business, not very 
rigorously discharged. Only when a cup became so encrusted as 
to seriously contract its capacity, it was found necessary to cleanse 
it for fresh deposits. Some of the boys became adepts in brewing 
coffee or chocolate, and invited others to test their proficiency in 
that useful art. A Chocoladeschmaus (chocolate feast) was a 
favorite entertainment, to which of a Sunday afternoon the know- 
ing would ask their friends. 

If the discipline was in some respects strict, it was variously 
relieved. Sometimes we were taken on a walk to the nearest 
city, about five miles distant, to see a play or an elephant. One 
of our teachers had a fancy for pyrotechnics, and gave us an occa- 
sional entertainment in that kind. Twice every year the stu- 
dents were allowed to give a ball, to which ladies within a circuit 
of ten miles were invited, but none of the other sex, the youths 
themselves officiating as partners. The dancing lasted all night, 
relieved at intervals by drinking of dishop and other refection, 
which caused a good deal of aegrotiren on the following day. 
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Indeed, if I remember rightly, the day succeeding the ball was 
decreed a holiday. 

A marked peculiarity of this gymnasium was an organization 
of the students for self-government, independent of the teachers, 
and supposed to be unknown to them. 

Boys who had reached the age of sixteen, and who had spent 
a year and a half at the school, constituted a senate called the 
“ Veterans.” These exercised an absolute and undisputed sway 
over the younger portion. There was a written code of laws, to 
which each new-comer was required to sign his allegiance. He 
then received his cloister name, conferred by the veterans,— 
sobriquet suggested by some personal peculiarity, to which he 
must respond when called by a senior, though not allowed in 
return to address a senior of a year’s standing by the cloister 
name which that senior bore among his peers. 

The code contained provisions for the protection of the weak 
against the oppression of his stronger mates. If a boy was 
bullied by another for whom he was physically no match, he 
had only to say to his persecutor, Zch chasse Sie, “I bid you leave 
me,” and the intercourse between the two was stopped at once. 
For if, after that magic formula had been pronounced, the bully 
should continue his persecution, an appeal to the veterans would 
subject him to a sound thrashing. The non-intercourse between 
the two was usually of short duration, but could only be ter- 
minated by an offer of reconciliation by the chasser, who would 
say to the chassed, “ Soll es wieder gut sein?” “Shall we be 
friends again?” 

If a student had been guilty of meanness, such, for example, 
as cheating at play or informing against a fellow-student, the 
veterans in council decreed that he be sent to Coventry, or, as 
the phrase now is, “boycotted,” for a definite term. Whoever 
should speak to him during that period would be visited with a 
same penalty. 

Boys under the age of twelve in Germany address each other 
with the second person singular, dw ; but the gymnasium brings 
a transition to adult. The gymnasiast is addressed and ad_ 
dresses his mates with the customary third person plural, Sie ; 3g 
but, if two of these youngsters are smitten with a mutual liking 
they agree to use the more familiar second person sin 
“ Sollen wir uns du nennen?” I seemed to notice that 
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treaties of amity were most often formed when wine was circu- 
lating. But they survived the festive hour. 

As an evidence of the democratic spirit which prevails in 
academic life, I may mention that, though many of the boys in 
this school were sons of noblemen, and some of them of the 
highest rank, no discrimination was made by pupil or teacher in 
favor of these high-born youths. 

If the discipline, as I have said, was not quickening, neither 
was the instruction fructifying. For boys so young, it partook 
too much of the university method of teaching by lectures. Too 
little preparation was required of the pupil. Many of these, it 
is true, took notes of the lectures with all the assiduity so causti- 
cally recommended by Mephistopheles when he personates Faust 
in the play ; but they were not examined on their notes, and the 
question of promotion to a higher class or detention in a lower 
was determined by no very rigorous test. For myself, I seem on 
looking back to have made but little progress while there, except 
in writing Latin, the one exercise that was rigorously enforced. 

After nearly two years spent in this school, I was transferred 
to Schulpforte. And what a change! Schulpforte was then, as 
it is still, a Prussian institution, and manifested in its discipline, 
its vitality, its thoroughness, the care of the best government of 
modern time. It was a pet of that government, and was often 
visited by the minister of instruction in person, It lies on the 
Saale, about thirty miles from Leipsic and sixteen from Weimar. 
It constitutes a community by itself, independent of any mnu- 
nicipal control. The main building, or collection of attached 
buildings, including a church, like the other school had once been 
a monastery. Other detached edifices, among them the house of 
Amtmann, or purveyor, had sprung up around the central mass, 
An extensive playground, with bowling alleys and gymnastic 
apparatus, formed part of the establishment. The whole was 
enclosed with a wall of a mile or more in circumference. This 
wall no one of the alumni proper was without special permission 
allowed to pass. 

The term alwmni proper requires explanation. For Prussian 
citizens, Schulpforte was a free school. A limited number of 
Prussian youth were educated at the cost of the government. 
These were the alumni proper. They had no single rooms, but, 
when not in the class-rooms, were distributed through several 
spacious apartments, presided over by a senior who superin- 
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tended their studies and gave them special instruction in addition 
to their class-work. At night they were lodged in large dor- 
mitories. 

But, in addition to the Prussian alumni, the school was open 
to boys from other States, either German or foreigners, who 
were called ostgdnger (boarders). They were domesticated 
with the professors, and had rooms of their own or shared by a 
single chum, and paid for board and tuition. I had the good 
fortune to be boarded by Dr. Koberstein, who has written the 
most complete history of German literature. My chum was 
young Baron von Miinchhausen, nephew of the veritable but 
unveracious story-teller of that name. 

The staff of instructors consisted of a rector, a conrector, five 
professors, and four adjuncti, or tutors,—a considerably larger 
number of teachers than Harvard could boast in my college days. 
To these must be added the pastor, the physician, the /tapell- 
meister, or director of music, a drawing-master, a dancing-master, 
and in summer a swimming-master. 

The course of study, though more effectively pursued, was 
much the same as in other gymnasia; but special attention was 
given to Greek composition and to Latin verses. As an illustra- 
tion of the former, I may mention that a P/driner translated 
Goethe’s [phigenie into Greek, of which translation a copy was 
presented to the poet by a committee chosen to wait upon him. 

The making of Latin verses was one of the requirements of the 
semi-annual examination. The materia poetica was dictated in 
portions adjusted to the rank of each class, A Primaner had, I 
think, a hundred hexameters to exhibit. The one who accom- 
plished this Penswm first signalized his triumph by ringing the 
great bell. This was done twice while I was there by Wilhelm 
Ranke, brother of the historian, who was also a graduate of 
Schulpforte. 

Having gone so far, the tired hand stopped, and refused to 
_ take up the task again: once more it was holden “ by a sort 
of fate.” He commissioned me to do what I would with it, 
and even dictated a few sentences as a sort of sequel. The 
substance of them was that at Schulpforte his mind opened 
to a knowledge of what is meant by a life of thought and 
letters; and, above all, that “here I came to know Goethe.” 
But an anecdote or two may serve to piece out the too frag- 
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mentary sketch. Thus it is odd in this day to hear of his 
long walk in the country with his tutor,-who would keep up 
his pupil’s spirits by a glass of undiluted gin; and the tales 
are wonderful of the aptness of the more advanced students 
in their exercises of Latin verse; and he showed me once, 
in the “album” of those days (a portfolio of very modest 
engravings), the autograph of his school-friend and chum, 
Carl von Miinchhausen, nephew and heir of that veracious 
traveller, the far-celebrated baron: Miimchhausen was the 
better mathematician, and Hedge the better linguist, so that 
they were often helpful to each other in their school tasks ; 
and it happened once that when the former was to be “ con- 
firmed” by the Lutheran rite, and was mach put to it how 
to word his indispensable confession in Latin, the draft was 
truthfully and skilfully composed for him by his friend. 
Truly, one might say, a school-boy has not lived in vain, to 
whose lot it has fallen to write “the confessions of Baron 
Miinchhausen”! (A more serious event in this friendship 
befell, when the two agreed together to swim a somewhat 
powerful river. The Saxon boy was the sturdier, and came 
safely across, when turning he saw his companion gasping 
helpless in the stream, and just about to drown: he suc- 
ceeded in dragging him out, quite unconscious; and, igno- 
rant what to do, stretched him on the warm sand, where 
that and the sun’s rays presently brought him back to life.) 
Returning to America at the end of 1822, he was first 
beguiled into a tedious boat-passage down the Elbe; then 
long kept in port by the sickness of the captain of the poor 
little ship; then, when the captain had died in Hamburg, was 
forced to put to sea with an incompetent mate for com- 
mander, to face a long and terrible winter voyage to New 
York. However, be was not conscious of the real danger, 
and remembered most distinctly the water famine when they 
were becalmed in the Gulf Stream and were reduced to a 
pint a day, and his effort to wash in water baled from the 
sea, which was too noisome and horrible to be touched,— 
this, with the overland journey home, when he had to trudge 
beside the stage-coach through the blocking snowdrifts of 
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Worcester County. Little hints like these help fill out the 
picture of the cheery, sturdy, valiant lad of seventeen, fight- 
ing his way through such cold welcome to the home where 
his academic honors were to be won. 

The date of his graduation at Harvard College, in the 
class of Charles Francis Adams and Horatio Greenough, in 
1825, very nearly touches the high-water mark of that wave 
of intellectual enthusiasm which for the space of a genera- 
tion identified the college with the best life of New England 
more closely than, probably, it has ever been before or since. 
The rise of that wave was first made plainly visible in the 
installation of President Kirkland in 1810; its flow ineluded 
the college careers of Everett, Frothingham, Walker, Ban- 
croft, and Emerson; its shining crest was when, in 1824, 
Edward Everett, in his Phi Beta Kappa oration, paid elo- 
quent homage to Lafayette as the guest of the nation and 
a hero of two worlds,—a moment which is still looked 
back to, by living witnesses, as the most splendid in that 
period of their young pride and hope. It will be noticed 
that the character of this mental epoch was almost purely 
literary, rhetorical, or philosophic: of those I have named, 
President Walker was the only one who gave his mind 
seriously to study the scientific method in its effect on the 
intellectual life; and he was by profession a theologian and 
moralist, not himself a man of scientific method as a thinker. 
All the best intellectual work of the period was shaped and 
toned by the exigencies of popular speech, rather than the 
severer logic of the Schools; even grave chapters of history, 
theology, or metaphysics, in such hands, became a series of 
eloquent addresses rather than steps in a methodical essay. 
Even the severely disciplined mind of such a scholar as Dr. 
Hedge was at its best in the four or five noble orations which 
mark the culminating moments of his career; and his first 
public appearance in the field was as the poet of his class on 
Commencement Day. 

After passing through the regular course of theological 
study, he was settled as minister of West Cambridge (now 
Arlington) in 1829. Here, in his six years’ ministry, he 
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developed by resolute discipline the mental habit that re- 
mained with him through life. A sturdy build, and a fibre 
tenacious rather than supple, marked the character of both 
mind and body. Alert and no way sluggish (that vice of 
scholars), he was a vigorous pedestrian till near the end of 
his days, and the strains of endurance he underwent in his 
various travelling experience were such as can rarely befall 
aman of letters in these days. But the daily life was that 
of a laborious student,— which means that he was capable of 
the physical strain of an amount of confinement to books 
which few men are equal to. And it means too, in his case, 
a very unusual strain of laborious and painstaking literary 
composition. The amount of mechanical labor in preparing 
for the pulpit was greater then than now: and, while excep- 
tionally faithful in this task-work, he wrote always slowly 
and with effort. Quite in contrast with the swift and brill- 
iant movement of his eminent contemporary and friend, 
Dr. Martineau, who in early days made himself master of 
shorthand, that his pen might keep pace with the electric 
rapidity of his thought, every sentence, every line, was 
traced with deliberation,— nay, revised and interlined with 
scrupulous care. There was none of the labor-saving that 
comes with the modern way of dictating to amanuensis or 
type-writer; none of the slovenly penmanship which is said 
sometimes to be the cruel affectation of men of letters. In 
the hundreds of pages of his manuscript that I have read, 
formal essay or familiar epistle, I do not remember ever hesi- 
tating at a single illegible word or carelessly written letter: 
the pages of the autobiographic fragment just given are as 
scrupulously penned as a school-boy’s composition; no trem- 
bling of the hand, even, is discernible, though written far 
past eighty, in the lassitude and dread of threatening in- 
firmity. This firmness of fibre, this resolute temper, is 
strongly characteristic both of the scholar and the man. 

As a set-off to this laborious habit of mind, he had the rare 
gift — which we have never known in equal degree except 
in the case of Edward Everett— of mastering with verbal 
accuracy, by a single reading, the form and phrase of a long 
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elaborate discourse. The advantage this gave him on the 
public platform, on formal occasions, has been often felt; 
and all the more, because (as we may recall of the eulogy 
on Bellows and Emerson) it was attended with so easy a 
mastery of matter as well as form that his mind played 
freely, in variation of the theme, as the point, the phrase, or 
the illustration might suggest itself at the moment. I have 
never understood why he did not avail himself of this 
remarkable power in the ordinary exercises of the pulpit: 
possibly it involved a grasp and a strain that he did not care 
to put forth too often. But among the very last of his 
public utterances there were two occasions —in Providence 
and in Philadelphia — when, distrusting his eyesight for the 


evening service, after speaking in the usual way in the morn- 


ing, he secured by that forthputting of memory the freedom 
of speech he craved. 

These habits of thought and speech, along with the 
gathering of great treasures of book-lore, we may suppose to 
have been the attainment of those six years of his first pas- 
toral charge. At the age of thirty, with powers ripened to 
self-reliance, and with rare wealth of intellectual resource, 
he became minister of the Independent Congregational 
Church in Bangor, Maine, then a place remote and hard to 
reach,* but full of the intelligence, the enterprise, the eager 
confidence in a brilliant future, which we have been more 
accustomed since to associate with the growth of our West- 


ern cities. The fifteen years spent here not only served - 


to develop his powers to a more vigorous independence of — 


thought and will than they might, possibly, have grown to 
in an older community, but were the period when the posi- 
tion he has so long held before the public was firmly taken 


and broadly recognized. Among warm friends and eager — 


learners in the circle of his local ministry there was an ease 


me of toiling through half the night to help right the stage-coach when 
it from being blockaded in the snowdrifts. 


and joy in the assertion of his own ripening thous r 
4 i 
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the special contribution he could bring, from the intimate 
home knowledge he had of German, made his most charac- 
teristic and valuable gift to the larger movement of thought 
that illuminated those days. So well was this recognized 
that the group of sympathizing and poetic theorists who 
went sonietimes under the name “Transcendental Club” 
(founded in 1836) spoke of themselves, now and then, as 
“the Hedge Club,’—so often had they to wait the conven- 
ience of his visits among them in appointing their times of 
gathering. 

To discuss here the place he held and the service he did 
in the intellectual or spiritual awakening of those days 
would be too long a task. To speak for the present only of 
what touched him personally, it may be said that the first of 
three visits to Europe for the purpose of study and travel, 
and of by far the deepest influence in shaping his later 
thought, was in the year 1847. Spending the ensuing 
winter in Rome, he not only became an appreciative student 
of Italian art, thus enriching his culture by a vein which 
most of us are obliged to neglect, but was a witness to some 
of the most striking, scenes of that strange revolutionary 
springtime of 1848{ including the moment of the passionate 
protest of Pope Pius IX. against the demands of the revo- 
lutionists: Mon voglio, non debbo, non posso /— words which 
he was fond of quoting as he had heard them from those 
sonorous lips.) The delight of that one deep draught of the 
intellectual life of Italy, and then of moving with the ease 
of native speech in the scholarly circles of revisited Ger- 
many, made one of the treasures of a memory ever fresh, 
during the years that followed. 

It may be mentioned here that the singular vigor and 
tenacity of memory, before spoken of, embraced first and 
naturally those masses of literary task-work which made his 
conspicuous public performance; but took in with equal 
ease long passages from classic writers,— particularly from 
the poets, both German and English, who made his favorite 
companions,— and served as a great help in the act of com- 
position as well. For example, the lines entitled “The 
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Idealist” (first published as “ Questionings”), one of the 
longest and most striking of his poems, and among those he 
regarded as the best, were suggested to his thought while 
watching the stars during a sleepless night in the Bangor 
mail-coach, and were wholly elaborated in memory, to be 
written down on his arrival at home. Others of his verses 
were composed in a similar way. Whatever was metrical in 
form, he said, was taken easily into his memory and staid 
pay) For example, referring quite incidentally to the 
early~promise and the early loss of Edward Emerson, the 
most brilliantly gifted of the three brothers, he quoted at 
once for illustration the pathetic stanzas in which that rare 
genius bade farewell to his native land from the ship that 
bore him out of Boston Harbor upon the voyage from which 
he never returned. Nor were these, as one might expect, 
only the familiar handling of long kept hoards; for once, 
when I spoke of those verses of Matthew Arnold (“ Ober- 
mann once more”) which tell so powerfully the tragedy and 
pathos of that desolation of spirit in ancient Rome which 
bowed her proud head to the yoke of Oriental faith, he 
began, in that deep and mellow tone of recitation which his 
friends will recall so well, and without hesitation repeated 
perhaps a dozen of those wonderful stanzas, which (1 think) 
he had read only once, but which had so struck and clung 
upon his memory. ‘ 

( One other quality in him appears to have been ripened in 
these days: it belongs, in part, to that which President 
Walker had in mind when he spoke to me of him once as 
“the only man we have who is master of the grand style.” 
This phrase might possibly mean only what is ornate and 
orotund in rhetorical composition; but in this case it meant 
something more. I was first distinctly conscious of it in a 
passage of the Christian Examiner, about 1851, speaking of 
the effect upon the imagination of an experience at sea; and 
I have since thought that in this one deep resonant chord 
there was a tone not reached by any other living master of 
English prose: we might compare it to the music of a bell, 
which is no one single note, like that of a bugle, but is made 
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up of the harmonics, peal within peal, which respond to the 
intricate curves, of varying diameter, that make the shape 
and vibrate to the cadence of the bell. A few passages in 
his writings —in no writer are there more than a very few — 
will justify this comparison. 

The mind of Dr. Hedge was in like manner sensitive to 

hat we may call the resonances with which the soul or the 
imagination responds to the utterance of a thought,— it may 
be in a poetic image, or it may be in a philosophic truth. 
He would never be content with the abstract expression of 
a thing, the one hard formal statement. To his mind it 
must speak in the language of literature rather than science. 
And this had a more far-reaching effect than might at first 
be supposed upon the substance and range of the thought 
itself. Thus, for example, he was extraordinarily well read 
in the literature of philosophy,—which we may, indeed, 
qualify by saying that it was the literature anterior to the 
last thirty or forty years. But he was extremely distrustful 
of the dogmatism of formal metaphysics; he steadily and 
with increasing emphasis disparaged the systematizing of 
Hegel and his disciples; he as constantly and with increas- 
ing satisfaction gave his preference to Schelling, whom he 
regarded as having the profounder insight of a seer instead 
of a theorist. What we might still less have expected, 
while his knowledge of German was that of a mother tongue, 
while he read its philosophic dialect without even the con- 
scious effort which most readers need to assimilate the phrase 
and the thought, it was not his habit to read a treatise con- 
secutively, with regard to the logic of its structure. Thus 
he had never read through that comparatively brief and 
compactly reasoned essay, Kant’s Critique, but was familiar 
only with its speculations on Time and Space and with its 
criticism of the argument for a speculative Theism; while he 
might show, incidentally, the pleasure he took in various 
of Kant’s minor essays, which are never heard of in histories 
of philosophy. Then, too, it was the speculative not the 
logical or didactic side of natural science that interested 
him; and he liked it best when in some shape that allowed 
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one to treat as open questions its most fundamestal the- 
ories,— even the theory of gravitation, or the structure of 
the solar system. With much insight and delight in specu- 
lative philosophy, it was always the literary study of it that 
delighted him most. 

Again, with a great range both of knowledge and of sym- 
pathy in the field of history, he rather preferred views of it 
which were generalistic, speculative, and somewhat vague. 
Writers, like Gibbon, of powerful bias, especially such as 
express their conception in literary “good form” and in 
“the grand style,” attracted him more than -those more 
curiously accurate: history, like philosophy, was rather 
literature than science. Nor, though a scholar of admirable 
equipment, was he in the modern sense a trained philologist : 
his interest in philology was that of a curious amateur. His 
large acquaintance and facile use of the learned tongues, es- 
pecially Latin, did not lead him, in general, to deal with the 
sources of our historical knowledge in the original speech, 
even in his chosen and professional field of ecclesiastical 
history. The thought, the doctrine, the persons of the great 
and eminent men who make the actors in that field, he knew 
well, often with a grasp of imagination and memory of facts 
that made his knowledge of them singularly vivid, instruc- 
tive, and real. Particular writers, too, he knew by the eriti- 
cal and profound apprehension of their own works. Augus- 
tine, Anselm, and Raymond Lully may be mentioned among 
those who thus attracted him; and, of later writers, Spinoza 
and Leibnitz, whom he had studied extensively and patiently 
in their own text. But the great web of history is wrought 
of the lives and thoughts of a multitude of lesser men, who 
should also be judged by touch of the hand and look of 
the eye,— that is, by their own word for what they thought 
and did; and of this knowledge he took less account: I do 
not think, for example, that he knew the Greek Fathers 
(unless the very earliest) except at second hand; and, ex- 
cepting Scotus Erigena, the Latin ecclesiastical writers of . 
the “lower” period were mostly unknown to him. On the 
other hand, his literary apprehension of the great classics, 
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Greek as well as Latin, was eager, discriminating, and 
fresh. 

One who is greatly his inferior in range and wealth of the 
knowledge to be had from books —as there is no one of us 
but must confess himself to be — will take such indications 
as the above to show not the extent or accuracy or value of 
that knowledge in him, but only the particular lines in 
which it lay. We take the impression of a large, luminous, 
and richly stored intelligence; we stand towards it in the 
attitude of learners; and we are aware of the powerful in- 
fluence that comes to us from that mental touch. When, 
further, we look to see the form of the channel through 
which it comes, we are at once struck by noticing how much 
is instruction and discipline, how little is mere didactics: to 
use the familiar distinction, how little in comparison is the 
“literature of knowledge,” how much the “literature of 
power.” Now power tells best in a series of waves, or 
blows,— not like the tug of a chain, which is no stronger 
than its weakest link. It will be found that the delivery of + 
Dr. Hedge’s argument — take, for example, his best known 
work, Reason in Religion —was in a series of discourses, 
each rounded and complete in itself, which developed a 
single order of thought with culminating effect, but with 
little of logical coherence. There was a felicity of phrase, 
but absolute injustice of thought, in the criticism which 
once spoke of these discourses as a garland of plucked 
flowers tied together with a string, not a living plant that 
yields them by vital force: the live thought connecting 
them runs underground, like the root of “Solomon’s seal,” 
sending up its shoots independent of one another, and is 
invisible to those who do not look below the surface. But, 
it may be contended, the argument is all the more readily 
grasped, and so all the more effective, because delivered in 
this form. And the book just named has doubtless had far 
more influence in our own later thinking than any other of 
its time and class. 

Quite in keeping with the mould in which he thus cast his 
argument, Dr. Hedge felt a certain impatience and disdain 
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of that intellectual method which affects logical complete- 
ness, and tries to formulate all modes of being in a coherent 
system. From his own mind he seems distinctly to have 
excluded anything that could be called a theory of the 
universe. He was equally offended on one hand by the 
argument for Final Causes, which he thought to have been 
effectually discredited in Kant’s Critique, and by modern 
theories of Evolution, which seemed to him a baseless dog- 
matism, and which he never attempted really to understand. 
Probably that conception of the universe would have pleased 
him best, which took into account only the order of Ideas 
exhibited in it; and, if he had formulated it at all, it would 
have been in a more or less qualified Berkleyanism :* all the 
worse for the facts. What was not in the Divine order of 
Ideas touched neither his philosophy nor his religion. If he 
tended more and more, in later life, to a way of thinking that 
refused to regard the Eternal God as the Creator of material 
things, and set up an illogical Dualism over against our 
traditional Theism, it was, I think, more from a moral than 
from an intellectual motive: he would not make the Holy 
One responsible for the woe and wickedness we see; he 
would at least reserve a sanctuary of worship for the soul, 
undisturbed by the jarring and painful argument that ever 
seeks and ever fails to reconcile the facts of daily life with 
the conception the mind loves to frame of a purely benevo- 
lent Creator. 

And it may be held, further, that his mental tempera- 
ment, poetic, sensitive, and sympathetic rather than severely 
logical, made it all the harder to accept the optimism which 
consoles the average religious mind. He would admire 
without heartily accepting the clear and brilliant argumen- 
tation of that masterpiece of forensic divinity, Martineau’s 
Study of Religion; and, while he was morally repelled, 
he was intellectually fascinated —more, perhaps, than he 
would readily admit to himself — by Schopenhauer’s inter- 
pretation of the more sombre facts of life. At any rate, he 
kept his religion and his cosmology quite apart, excepting 


*See Ways of the Spirit, the chapter on “ The Origin of Things.” 
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so far as he might indulge in speculation or poetic medita- 
tion upon the latter. In the constant mood of his inward 
life he was a reverent, submissive, and humble worshipper 
of the Living God; while he refused to lift with daring 
hand the veil that hides the mystery of the Eternal, and re- 
pudiated the pious logic by which many have thought to 
bolster up their faith. 

Just what effect this habit of thought had on his doctrinal 
belief, it would be hard and not quite safe to say. In his 
own expression of it he was true to the Emersonian maxim, 
to see and say the thing, honestly and plainly, as it reveals 
itself to the mind in its best moods, and let the matter of 
logical consistency shift for itself. Reverent and submissive 
(as was just said) in his own acceptance of the discipline of 
life, and asserting with whatever fulness of meaning it could 
bear to him the sublime and comforting faith of the soul’s 
immortal life, he yet has given public expression * to an 
exposition of that faith which seems to deny outright the 
survival of man’s personal existence beyond the present 
sphere. ‘That this was no mere phase of philosophic specu- 
lation he showed, further, by his repeated assertion that 
memory and consciousness are “functions of the brain,” 
which cannot be conceived to survive its dissolution; nay, 
- by the solace he found in insisting upon this view at a time 
of great suffering and depression, when “ to drag the length- 
ening chain of memory” into perpetual duration seemed to 
him the most dreadful of anticipations, and absolute repose 
was the only boon he craved. To which it is only to be 
added that the Eternal Life itself, with whatever it may 
imply for the serenity and support of the individual soul, 
was to him the most vivid of realities, and that, religiously 
as well as mentally, he walked always in those * ways of the 
Spirit” which it was ever the burden weighing upon his 
thought to interpret fitly to other men. 

A mind so individual, and so far apart from the conven- 
tional beliefs of Christendom, was slow in finding wide 


*See Athetsm in Philosophy, p. 388, and the essay on “ Personality’? in the 
yolume entitled Luther and Other Essays, pp. 286-288, 
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popular recognition, and long failed of its proper weight 
among those of its generation. That his power was felt 
in his circle of immediate influence was a thing of course: 
his word was always “ weighty and powerful,” —the more, 
because along with the attraction that belongs to strong 
individual thought, much of what he said, and often the 
best of what he said, had to do not with matters of specula- 
tion, but with every-day ethics, the personal experience of 
religion, and the successive crises of our public life. But it 
was when he was already more than fifty, and his name 
came up in connection with a certain academic appointment 
he was understood to desire, that Dr. Putnam (then in 
authority in the university) spoke to me of the contrast 
there was between the honor in which Dr. Hedge was held 
among those of his own profession and the ignorance of him 
in the general public. This lack of general appreciation 
afterwards changed very fast to vague respect and then to 
better knowledge; and for full thirty years he has been 
everywhere fully recognized as without a peer in the com- 
munion to which he loyally belonged from first to last, cer- 
tainly without a superior among the intellectual leaders of 
our country. 

This change in his attitude towards the large world of 
those more remotely interested in philosophy and letters had 
to do, it is likely, with his removal from Bangor to Proyi- 
dence, in 1850; and again with his removal from Provi- 
dence to Brookline, in 1857. Here he was in what he prob- 
ably felt to be his proper place, as one of the immediate 
Boston circle; and, besides, it was now that, by persuasion 
of his near connection, Rev. Thomas B. Fox, he took edi- 
torial charge, for a few years, of the Christian Examiner, 
and so opened new channels of communication with that 
wider world. At this date, too, he accepted the charge of 
the department of Ecclesiastical History in the Harvard 
Divinity School, which he held for twenty-one years, receiv- 
ing meanwhile, in 1872, the appointment of Professor of 
German Literature in the University, which he held till - 
1881, ; | 
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His life has thus, for the last thirty years, been led in full 
view and in close relations with that larger intellectual 
public to which he always had so strong attraction. It has 
also been the period of his greatest activity and influence as 
a writer. The series of volumes already cited — Reason in 
Religion (1865), Ways of the Spirit (1877), Atheism in Phi- 
losophy (1884), and Luther (1888), together with The Pri- 
meval World of Hebrew Tradition (1869), and a thin volume 
of translations and original poems — have been the way- 
marks of this later career. They are the proper subject of 
literary criticism, which I do not propose to combine with 
this personal memorial; and his place in the future develop- 
ment of our religious thought will turn upon the judgment 
that shall be formed upon them. “To me it simply happens 
that for now just one-third of a century I have been thrown 
into near personal relations with the man, sometimes as 
helper and sometimes as successor in his work,— sometimes, 
too, in a very close and confidential way,—and this seems 
to lay upon me the charge not of critic, but of interpreter in 
part: to help, if I may, by such knowledge of him as I have 
been able to gain through personal communication, in the 
right understanding of the lesson which he has left to the 
world. The lesson, truly interpreted, is that which we find 
in the character, the spiritual endowment, and the mental 
habit of the man. How these had their roots in the ante- 
cedents and their growth in the earlier stages of his career 
it has been my attempt to show. And with this key it is 
my hope that the work of his pen and hand — which with 
every gifted and original mind is a sort of hieroglyph, need- 
ing that clue to its proper reading— may be the better 
understood. I am sure that the man himself will receive 
his full meed of loving honor. 
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JOHN THE FORERUNNER. 


The predecessor and the successor of Christ, John the 
Baptist and Saint Paul, have had scarcely less influence than 
Jesus on Christianity. They were respectively the founder 
of ceremony and of theology in the system, the first intro- 
ducing its forms, and the latter its faith. Jesus himself was 
a plain teacher, talking, like Socrates, on the street corner, 
without any formalities whatever, and with no thought 
about matters that have most interested the Churech,— the 
terms of admission and the creed. For aught we know, 
any one might have been his accepted follower without any 
ceremony or change of opinion at all. He called all men to 
his cause, shutting no way of approach. The blocking up 
of the entrance with conditions of ceremony and belief was 
the work of others. 

John made baptism the door and Paul made theology the 
porter of the Church; and following in the line of their 
work, and not that of Jesus, have arisen the endless contro- 
versies over such questions as the proper subjects of church 
membership, the mode and effects of baptism, the obligation 
of rites, the legitimacy of orders, the criteria of heresy, the 
countless penalties supposed to result from the neglect of 
rites or the rejection of beliefs. I shall here speak of the 
work of the predecessor and the successor as distinguished 
from that of Jesus himself. What, in other words, have 
they respectively contributed to Christianity ? 

Others, indeed, besides John and Paul, have added to 
the early gospel. Many practices and opinions have been 
engrafted on the Church from pagan and other sources. In 
addition to what later ages have contributed, writings of the 
apostles and sayings dropped by the evangelists have been 
taken up and followed, as well as the utterances of Jesus ; 
and these form a great part of the beliefs and practices of 
the Church now. Some of them are only a repetition or 
elaboration of what Jesus said, but others are new. - The — 
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Christianity not derived from Christ is a momentous part 
of the Christian system; and, though its authorship may 
seem immaterial to those who believe it equally good and 
equally inspired, it is important to know just what is his 
own and what belongs to others. It is our present aim, 
accordingly, to separate the work of Jesus from that of | 
his associates, and to indicate some of those other streams of 
influence that have flowed from Biblical or other sources 
into the Christian Church. 

Taking up the work of John the Baptist, and supple- 
mented by Paul, Jesus of Nazareth became the centre and 
source of a movement known justly by his name. At his 
hand was a movement already well under way. John the 
Baptist furnished him an eager audience. He was prop- 
erly the founder, not of the religion or peculiar morals 
of Christianity, but of its ecclesiastical features. Without 
him, Jesus would probably have never gained the hearing 
he did. John was an agitator, who had stirred the nation 
into a readiness to hear the new word. Ethical truths do 
not startle men or arouse enthusiasm. Maxims of conduct 
are not fagots with which to kindle revolution. John, 
however, had preceded Jesus with something startling. He 
went through the country with bands of followers. He not 
only roused the people, but induced them to act. They 
were becoming enrolled in companies in his cause. “ All 
Jerusalem,” we are told, came to him to be baptized by 
him, the banks of Jordan presenting a lively scene. From 
distant villages came men to take up his cause, and his 
movement was the sensation of the hour. ‘Those who com- 
mitted themselves to him by baptism were publicly known 
as his disciples, and became identified with him as leaders in 
a public movement. 

But John offered no new thought; and, had he not been 
followed by Jesus, his agitation would have soon died away. 
Nothing that he said was worthy of transmission to the 
race. The few remarks that have escaped oblivion, through 
the incidental mention of the evangelists, exhibit nothing 
fresh in manner or weighty in substance. He was a stir- 
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ting orator, with more passion than thought. Like Peter 
the Hermit or Whitefield, he roused the people to an eager 
and restless temper. He preached and stirred men to act: 
he did not, like Jesus, teach and stir them to think. He 
could persuade men to be baptized, like the Western revi- 
valist, who requires only to move the will. He needed a 
cause, which Jesus afterwards furnished, and so rescued 
John’s work from oblivion. John himself had no system or 
definite policy. He simply called on men in general terms 
to repent, which only meant to give up their wrong-doing. 
He had no new views of what was right or wrong, and so did 
not call them to any particular mode of life or set of opin- 
ions. It remained for Jesus to lead in the new life, and so 
to complete the reformation of John, just as it remained for 
Paul to organize that reformation into a permanent Church, 
with its discipline and doctrine. John gave to Christianity 
simply the word “ Repent” and the practice of baptism, both 
of which were afterwards changed in meaning and use, and 
retained as part of the Church in various refinements about 
penance, absolution, regeneration, and the like. John’s 
movement died, but left these two legacies to the greater 
movement before which it vanished. By Paul and his 
followers they were wrought, later, into institutional Chris- 
tianity, in connection with a body of divinity and ecclesias- 
tical discipline. 

Thus John did not prepare the people to appreciate Jesus, 
but only drew their attention to him when he appeared. 
Neither did he prepare Jesus for his work. He contributed 
nothing to his thought ; he was in no sense his teacher, as 
Socrates was of Plato, or Perugino of Raphael. Nothing 
that he said has benefited Christianity as an intellectual or 
moral system. The deeper influences that came to Jesus 
were from earlier times, and skipped John entirely. It 
does not appear that the true ethics of the gospel ever passed 
through John’s head. A greater than Jobn in this respect 
had shortly before appeared, who stood in much the same 
relation to Jesus as his forerunner in thought as John did in 
popular leadership. ~ (ee 
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Fifty years before, Rabbi Hillel, President of the San- 
hedrim, had taught in substance the moral precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Among other maxims spoken by 
him occur the following: “ When reviled, revile not again ” ; 
** Whosoever shall exalt his name shall abase it”; ‘* Whatso- 
ever thou wouldst not that man should do to thee do not 
thou to him: this is the whole law.” Thus Hiliel prepared 
the Jewish mind as John prepared the popular heart for 
Jesus, and was in a sense his intellectual forerunner. Jesus 
took up his thought and further developed it, adding much, 
indeed, but in the same line. Hillel stood much nearer to 
him in intellectual and moral sympathy than did John, 
though the Church has not adequately acknowledged his 
contributions to Christianity. For Paul shows his influence 
as well, and repeatedly quotes him, as in the saying, “ Be 
gentle, showing all meekness to all men.” If the world 
recognized the influence of non-Biblical characters on Chris- 
tianity, Hillel would appear as almost a co-founder of Chris- 
tianity. Our Bible, indeed, drops the line of Jewish history 
from four hundred years before Christ until the appearance 
of John; and in this interval several intellectual as well as 
political movements occurred, which led up to the attitude 
we find in the gospel story. Hillel was the guiding star of 
this night of oblivion in morals, as the Maccabees were in 
politics: the one prepared a way for the truths of. Jesus, 
as the other did for his organization of the people. John 
rushed in as a fiery agitator when the social materials had 
been rendered highly inflammable by the agitations of a 
hundred years: Jesus came in the midst of the storm, and 
directed the elements into a calm of moral purpose and 
direction which has continued until now. The Jews, while 
peculiarly given to moral agitations, were eminently a re- 
ligious people. With them excitement took the direction of 
morals and faith. Reformations were constantly preached, 
and often attempted. A class of prophets had sprung up 
whose profession was to attack the sins of the day, and, like 
Savonarola, denounce them, especially in the rulers, always 
threatening punishment in case they should not be aban- 
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doned. The awe in which those prophets were held ren- 
dered them secure against official interference, and even 
kings trembled when they preached. They were generally 
recluses, who burst out from the wilderness with some 
startling message, which they preached in rough garb, with 
haggard faces. Elijah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah were prominent 
examples; while the dervishes, a lower type, still preach 
with similar effect among the Persians and other Eastern 
peoples. They foretold the future, especially in relation to 
the sins of the present; they called the people to better 
lives, and especially to the abandonment of particular vices, 
such as luxury, idolatry, and lack of public spirit: we might 
almost say that reform was a periodical phenomenon among 
the Jews. A long season of great quiet was sure to call out 
a reformer or prophet, who, if eloquent or earnest, always 
gained the attention of the people. We hear of “schools 
of the prophets,” just as we do of schools for evangelists 
to-day; and the office of prophet was as well recognized as 
that of priest. 

Thus the Hebrew prophets were the predecessors of the 
Christian ministry, and in the new system the prophet en- 
tirely supplanted the priest for several generations. As we 
find them in the Old Testament, they are quite indepen- 
dent of the ecclesiastical authorities, often denouncing these 
as well-as the political rulers. Often they condemned cere- 
monies as contrasted with morality, demanding “ merey, not 
sacrifice,” and justice instead of * vain oblations.” 

They were often regarded as heretical, and generally in- 
curred the hatred of the authorities, priestly or secular. 
Their safety depended on the popular sympathy or support. 
When they became very popular, and gathered formidable 
followers, the rulers treated with them, as in the case of 
Elijah, and often used them for their purposes in controlling 
the masses; so that the réle of the prophet was equally 
liable to be enacted at the court as on the scaffold. 

John appeared as one of these fire-brands to the slumber- 
ing people of Judea. Coming out of the desert, in raiment 
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“locusts and wild honey,” he burst into the circles of con- 
ventional morality with the single ery of “Repent,” with 
the single substitute of baptism for the whole Mosaic ritual, 
adding that “the kingdom of heaven” was at hand. All who 
would be good were to make known their purpose by plung- 
ing themselves in water,— the simplest form of religion yet 
offered to the world, and surpassed in simplicity only by that 
of Christ, which dropped the baptism and required only the 
goodness. Leaving but one observance, which stood as a 
monument over a buried ritual, he ushered in the religion of 
practical sense so long demanded by the prophets. Instead 
of killing sheep, burning incense, and waiting on priests, he 
bids the people bring forth practical results as worthy of 
reform: he that had two coats is to give to him that has 
none, the collector to assess no more than is fair, the soldier 
to do no violence, the witness to accuse none falsely, the 
workingman to be content with his wages. 

What materially contributed to his success was the politi- 
cal hope so strangely interlaced with the religious expecta- 
tion. Among the Jews religion and politics were closely 
identified. Their country and their God made one thought ; 
worship was largely a patriotic service; the ritual was a 
part of the State formalities. Judges, priests, kings, and 
prophets interchanged their functions. The object of their 
race, their religion, and their State was the same. Whether 
they fought or prayed or paid taxes, they did it for the one 
common end. Their capital was their sacred city; their 
expected heaven was but “the New Jerusalem”; and Zion 
was their Olympus. What they hoped for their souls they 
hoped for their commonwealth. Their redeemer was to be 
their king ; the Messiah who should deliver them was also to 
rule over them. The kingdom of heaven was to be brought 
down and lived on earth; and immortality was strangely 
confounded with a new life about the river Jordan and the 
hills of Zion. 

The country of the Jews, which was thus deemed as sacred 
as their religion, had long been subjected to foreign domina- 
tion. The people, however, had never grown reconciled to 
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their subjection. Like the Irish and Poles to-day, they had a 
perpetual dream of independence. Any leader they would 
accept must deliver them from their oppressor. They looked 
for the man, the opportunity, and the hour. This expecta- 
tion was not so much the result of prophecy as of a natural 
hope and longing. No people believes itself destined to be 
always under a foreign yoke. Every event was watched, 
that it might ripen into revolution; each new leader was 
scanned as a possible Messiah. Often did the people revolt ; 
occasionally they won a temporary independence. Judas 
the Maccabee, and Judas of Galilee were in turn hailed 
as Messiahs, as they took up the national cause; and succes- 
sive chiefs were dropped as their successive ventures failed. 
It mattered little whether one came as a religious teacher, 
a warrior, or a statesman: he was alike interesting as the 
possible deliverer. Prophets and agitators before John had 
attracted great numbers eager for a leader; prophets and 
agitators after Jesus trod the same tragic road. ‘“ False 
prophets and false Christs” are spoken of, as if they made 
a recognized species. Frequent disappointments had even 
lulled the nation into a repose born of suspicion, from which 
only an exceptionally great man could now arouse them. 

At such a juncture John appears on the stage. None 
greater than he, said Jesus, had ever been born of woman. 
Bold, eloquent, energetic, resistless, he announced that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand, and the Messiah about to 
appear. This was understood to mean the restoration of 
Jewish “home rule,” and all the country was aroused. 
Having caught the public ear, he caught also the public 
heart. The people made ready for revolution in his name, 
and for the new State that was to follow. The leader who 
was to deliver them was believed to be at last at hand. In 
fact, the leader was always believed to be ready when the 
people should be roused to act, and now seemed the critical 
moment. 

John, however, was first to perceive that the consummation 
was not so near. The hope he had kindled was far more 
than his personal claim: the greater the expectation re- 
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posed in him, the greater difficulty confronted him. He had 
called up a spirit which he could not control, and became 
the victim of his own success. Strong to awaken the nation, 
he had not confidence in himself as a political leader: his 
power was of another sort. He must turn the people over 
to another leader, or else lead them into another kind of 
a movement. Accordingly, he announced that a greater 
than he would come; and, like the people about him, he 
too looked daily for his appearance. 

Just then he recognized the transcendent quality of a 
young man of his own age and kindred, who had won his . 
own heart, and would, he believed, win that of the people, 
who might, as his successor, have power to guide the nation 
to the destiny he had roused it to expect. Jesus was re- 
ceived at once as engaged in the same work with John, and 
soon after as the finisher of what he had but begun. John, 
accordingly, handed over the movement to him, and thus 
transferred from himself the expectation that had looked to 
him for something more than a mere moral reform. Saying 
sadly, “ He must increase while I decrease,” he pointed to 
one who “taketh away the sins” — that is, the iniquity and 
oppression — “of the world.” 

The success of John up to this time had been such that, 
without arms, without position, without miracle, not only 
he had drawn into his movement the country directly about 
him, but distant provinces had caught the infection, and 
flocked to his standard. The rulers were alarmed, and later 
on accomplished his death. He could have produced a 
revolt, perhaps a revolution, had he directed his energies 
to that end. No reformer had ever converted a people so 
quickly ; no agitator had ever aroused them so thoroughly. 
As he went through the land, he was followed by crowds 
that would have made a triumphal march for a king. His 
reformation was on every tongue; a new age was believed 
to have begun; the ancient prophecies were interpreted as 
centred in him; many (we may infer) were prepared to 
receive him as the Messiah. Had not a greater light im- 
mediately arisen, the permanence of John’s work would 
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likely have made him a fixed luminary in the heavens, and 
not merely a “star of Bethlehem” to guide the world to 
where the Redeemer lay. 

For a time the movements of John and Jesus seemed to 
flow in different streams. Each appeared equally to be the 
founder of a religion, and their followers were distinet till 
long after the death of both. There were some differences 
between them. John’s followers were baptized and fasted, 
and seemed more to emphasize the bits of ceremony which 
they had saved from the general overthrow. Jesus did not 
baptize, and his followers did not fast or observe any cere- 
monies at all, being far more radical than those of John. 
There were frequent disputes and collisions between the 
two parties. The Gospels frequently mention the “ disciples 
of John” and the “disciples of Christ” as separate bodies. 
The indications all were that two great religions were to be 
handed down to the world, the Johannean and the Chris- 
tian; and it may well have been doubted then which would 
be the greater. Many were known as followers of John; 
and it is a fair question whether the great sect which now 
bears his name —the Baptist —is not a continuation, with 
more or less interruption, of that following, keeping up or 
returning periodically upon that single rite, when Christians 
generally had abandoned it. Followers of John haye fre- 
quently reappeared in church history. In Russia to-day 
there is a sect which takes John, and not Christ, as its 
founder, and emphasizes baptism to the extent that its mem- 
bers go under water once a week. So in the East there have 
from the earliest times been bodies of Johannists, or disciples 
of John, who preserve John’s asceticism as well as his bap- 
tism. It was hardly to be expected, when such a formidable 
movement should be merged in another, that there would 
not be many who would refuse to be handed over, and so 
would continue in the line of the old. 

Gradually, however, the star of Jesus was seen to be in 
the ascendant, and its growing brilliancy promised to ob- 
seure that of John. He spoke with better effect to a people 
already aroused. When the first flush of excitement is over, 
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it is hard to keep up the interest in an agitation that merely 
stirs the will. People want ideas: Jesus, rather than John, 
had something to feed their minds and interest them perma- 
nently. He taught those who were already awakened by 
John; and his pupils, like those of Plato, soon outnumbered 
those of the older master. A new life, which assumed all 
virtues, was better than a simple act of cleansing. The 
doctrine of equality, purity, and better chances for the poor, 
as part of man’s daily duty, was better than John’s far-off 
kingdom of heaven. Jesus awakened the mind, as John 
had awakened the conscience of the people. The syna- 
gogues resounded with discussions. The scribes, the Phari- 
sees, the priests, became disputants. Where all before was 
ritual, there were now questionings and answers. The con- 
servatives were busy answering Jesus. The party of tradi- 
tion cited against him the traditions of the elders; and he, in 
turn, opened up the spirit of the Scriptures to justify his 
departure. Men gathered rather to Jesus than to John; and 
many of John’s own followers, recognizing the superiority 
of the new master, transferred their allegiance to him. A 
greater than he was seen to have come; soon the country 
was filled with the name of Jesus, and the fickle multitude 
dropped John almost as quickly as it had taken him up. 

John early recognized the superiority of Jesus, and saw 
his work as an extension of his own. His declaration is 
thus related by the latest of the evangelists (John i. 19- 
31):— 

“ And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent 
priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, What art 
thou? And he confessed, and denied not; but confessed, 
I am not the Christ. And they asked him, What then? 
Art thou Elias? And he saith, 1 am not. Art thou that 
prophet? And he answered, No. Then said they unto 
him, Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them 
that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? He said, I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the 
way of the Lord, as said the prophet Esaias. And they which 
were sent were of the Pharisees. And they asked him, and 
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said unto him, Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not that 
Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet? John answered 
them, saying, I baptize with water; but there standeth one 
among you whom ye know not; he it is who, coming after 
me, is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not 
worthy to unloose. These things were done in Bethabara 
beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. The next day 
John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world, 
This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a man which is 
preferred before me; for he was before me. And I knew 
him not; but that he should be made manifest to Israel, 
therefore am I come baptizing with water.” 

After this confluence, the two streams of John’s and 
Christ’s followers flowed together, with occasional excep- 
tions and diversions, as already mentioned, and with occa- 
sional doubts by even John, as well as his disciples. For 
when John was imprisoned, and saw his work at an end, he 
sent two of his disciples to Jesus to inquire whether he was 
really the one whom the people hoped for or whether they 
ought to look for still another. John, discouraged in his 
own leadership, began to lose confidence in that of Jesus 
also. Brave and sincere to the last, and having with un- 
selfish purity abandoned his own ambition, he is anxious, 
when death confronts him, only that their common under- 
taking should succeed. Jesus, to reassure him, sends back 
an answer which, while showing a departure from what we 
may infer of John’s political expectation, shows the*real 
present good the people receive in his acts of mercy and his 
words of counsel. Soon after this John was executed by 
the authorities, who feared his agitation because of its reyvo- 
lutionary aspect, and who were incensed because he had 
aired a court scandal; so that his followers, having lost their 
leader, and having none among them to take his place, . 
declined rapidly in numbers, and Jesus was soon left practi- 
cally without a competitor. 

But for the early death of John, it is difficult to say what 
would have been the fate of the two religions. Had Jesus 
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died first, leaving John still at work in the field, the latter 
might have led the movement to very different results, and 
the subsequent death of John might have been of effect as 
potent as that of Jesus. But John’s death was his end, 
whereas that of Christ was more powerful than his life, and 
started his cause on a new career with new vigor. 

When the cause of John and that of Jesus were thus 
united, and became one movement, there was a correspond- 
ing uniting of their principles, and one religion was made 
out of what was before two; so that Christianity is a com- 
posite and not a simple religion. The disciples of John 
naturally insisted on having their practice of baptism re- 
tained, as well as on having all other ceremonies rejected ; 
to which Jesus readily acceded,— because, regarding all 
ceremonies as worthless, he could easily hold baptism as 
harmless. While Jesus was practical and disinclined to 
ritual, he was nevertheless liberal, and did not attach to its 
exclusion the importance which others attached to its re- 
tention. Baptism and the acts of repentance, therefore, 
became part of Christianity, and remain in the Church as 
its monument to John. This one rite was the seed from 
which many others have grown, which modified the simplic- 
ity and directness of Christ’s religion. Others sought to 
add other features of Judaism, as circumcision, distinctions 
of meats, and sacred days. For many of the converts wanted 
to preserve the ceremonies to which they had been attached 
in their ancestral religion, whether Jewish or pagan; so 
that Christianity had a long and vain struggle to retain 
the simplicity of its early teachings. Baptism grew to be 
not only an overshadowing rite, but the parent of many 
others. The ghost of John towered occasionally above the 
later doctrine, and the return of ceremonies at times almost 
buried Christianity. The uniting of the two religions had 
after effects that appeared far off in numberless episodes of 
history. As the forerunner of Jesus, John left an influence 
that made him ina sense also his successor,— an influence 
that was left on Jesus himself, on his followers, and on his 
Church. The two religions thus united exhibited often in 
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the commingled stream the separate waters of each in varie- 
gated eddies and refluxes, wherein the merged and sub- 
merged religion comes often to the surface. 

As to what John meant by his baptism, which he left to 
Christianity as a bone of contention and seed for further 
ceremonies, we cannot say with certainty; nor is it perhaps 
important. It was evidently not what baptism is now gen- 
erally deemed to be. Josephus, who lived three years in 
the same desert with him, says that it had no reference to 
moral purification, but only to bodily; and that, like his 
master, he bathed in cold water frequently both night and 
day. Instead of purifying from sin, it purified from dirt. 
Bathing has always been a part of Eastern religions, and 
sometimes the most important part. Mozoomdar finds in 
baptism, which he considers to mean simply bathing for 
personal cleanliness, the connection between the religion of 
the Orient and that of Europe. He speaks of Jesus as 
“The Bathing Christ.” The Oriental Christians emphasized 
washing as a rite; and those Russian followers of John who 
immerse themselves in water every week, judiciously add 
soap in the ceremony. Jesus not only took up baptism in 
this sense, but added feet-washing, which he commanded in 
no less explicit terms, for the same reason. Bodily cleanli- 
ness was so important in Eastern religions, and showed itself 
in so many different ceremonies, that it is not unnatural 
that John and Jesus should both insist upon it, especially 
in the warm and dusty Orient, where men’s bodies are but 
partly covered, where vermin so plentifully abound, and 
where the people’s habits are so shockingly filthy. As 
plagues periodically devastated the land through lack of 
cleanliness, and swept over Europe from these dirt-centres, 
destroying large portions of the race and rivalling war in 
their ravages, it became as important to observe a gospel of 
cleanliness as one of peace. 

Subsequently, however, as the religion moved northward 
and westward, where it is neither so comfortable nor so 
necessary to bathe incessantly, the Church abandoned bap- 
tism for a few drops of water, typical at first of bath-tub, © 
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_and then of internal purification,— just as it abandoned the 
common table for an occasional common meal, and then a 
mere taste of bread and wine, and as it abandoned feet-wash- 
ing for other ceremonies, mostly pagan, on account of their 
more esthetic effect. While the Oriental nations, always 
inclined to follow John, have been developing baptism into 
a greater cleansing, until it was finally perfected in the 
Turkish bath, the Western peoples have been reducing it 
to a minimum,—a slight sprinkling, typical of subjective 
cleansing,— although in these days of elaborate sanitation 
there is a strong reaction, and some Christians are inquiring 
whether the Church would not do well to abandon all its 
ceremonies, as did John and Christ, for simply goodness 
and cleanliness, which Wesley declared to be next to god- 
liness. 

John’s place in theology has been determined by circum- 
stances which, had they but slightly varied, would have left 
him far more prominent. As the East was inclined to take 
John and the West to take Jesus as the head of their 
religion, it looked at one time as if there would either be 
two religions, or else two saviours in the one. John and 
Jesus came in some Gnostic creeds near becoming a duality 
of Christs, just as there came to be a trinity of deities by 
uniting Jehovah, Jesus, and the Good Spirit. Of all heroes, 
John stood the best chance to be admitted to heaven when 
the Jews first took up the Roman practice of deification. 
The Virgin Mary, however, was finally chosen in his stead, 
on account of the lack of female representation in the Deity, 
and because the mother of Christ stood nearer to Jesus than 
his forerunner, and so seemed a more fitting ruler for 
heaven, especially to the Romans, who, having abandoned 
their Juno and other goddesses, had as yet no substitute 
for them. 

But, even after the deification of Mary, the desire to 
assign John an equal place with Jesus was so strong, es- 
pecially among the Orientals, that he came near crowding 
the Holy Ghost out of the Trinity, to make a place for him. 
As Christianity became exclusively a Western religion, how- 
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ever, having never gone far east or south from its birth- 
place, John was dropped out of the claimants for divinity, 
except in the subordinate capacity of saint. In the East, 
as we have seen, where Roman influence was not strong, he 
actually did become a divinity; and he stands to-day at 
the head of the Zoroastrian Gnostic system. In the sixth 
century there were found large numbers of disciples of 
John, who to this day are known as “Christians of Saint 
John,” who regarded John the Baptist as an incarnation of 
an /Xon. In their sacred books John takes much the same 
place as Jesus in our Gospels. The Orientals simply com- 
bined John’s religion with Zoroastrianism, as the Western 
people combined Christ’s with Paganism, the first forming a 
species of Persian Gnosticism, and the latter Roman Catholi- 
cism. The followers of John have generally repudiated the 
claim made by Christians, that John was only an advance 
agent of Jesus, working up his interests, and explain the 
greater prominence given in our Gospels to Jesus by the fact 
that they were written by Christians, and not by Johannists. 
In the Gnostic Gospels mentioned it is not so; but while our 
evangelists contain each a combined life of the two, in which 
John is studiously and with great insistence made subordi- 
nate, other ancient accounts of John give him the pre- 
eminence, and some even do not mention Christ at all, but 
set out John as an independent reformer and sole founder of 
a complete religion. 

The Sabians—a Johannean sect who have a Book of 
John — teach that Jesus was at first a disciple of John, and 
was baptized by him, but that he afterwards corrupted John’s 
doctrine; whereupon the good genius Anush delivered him 
up to be crucified. Thus what the early Christian writers 
admit that John might have become,— the Messiah,— these 
Gnostics claim that he did become. 

And many believe still that, as the religion of Jesus has 
never been adapted to the East, and so has never flourished 
there, the religion of John will yet cover that part of the 
world, and do for the Orient what the religion of Christ 
has done for the West. For scattered throughout all the 
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East is still a lingering hope that John, instead of Buddha, 
will yet be the * Light of Asia.” 
AUSTIN BIERBOWER, 


Norr.— In answer to inquiries concerning several points in 
the foregoing essay, and the authority upon which some of its 
positions rest, the author writes as follows : — 


As to the extent of John’s movement before Christ, and the proba- 
bility of its becoming general, I refer to Matt. ili. 5, “‘ Jerusalem and all 
Juda and all the region round about Jordan.’? Jesus himself speaks 
of John as the end of the prophets and the law (Matt. xi. 11), and says 
that “among them that are born of women there hath not risen a 
greater than John” (Luke xii. 28): he was himself baptized by John as 
if his follower. Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 5, 2) mentions John’s movement 
and great power over the people, and says that Herod slew him lest he 
should raise an insurrection; but he never mentions Jesus, the two ~ 
references to him being generally admitted to be later interpolations. 
The able article on John the Baptist in McClintock and Strong’s Encyclo- 
pedia has these words: “Had he chosen, John might without doubt 
have assumed to himself the higher office” (that of Messiah: see also 
Beecher’s Life of Christ, vol. i. chap. v.). I do not claim that John’s 
movement alone might have become universal, but that, united with that 
of Christ and Paul (as Christ’s was united with that of John and Paul), 
it might have taken on similar proportions, in which John might have 
been taken instead of Jesus as the principal leader, as he was by the 
disciples of John and by certain Gnostics. 

That the movement of John continued during and after and separate 
from that of Christ, and a rival of the latter, appears from Acts xix. 3; 
John iii. 23, iv. 1; Matt. ix. 14, xi. 8; Luke v. 33, vii. 19, xi. 1. The 
before-mentioned article in McClintock and Strong’s Encyclopedia has 
the words: “ His disciples both before and after that event may have 
maintained their individuality as a religious communion.” John was 
supposed to be the Messiah, and was repeatedly called on to deny it 
(John i. 19). 

As to my authorities for what I say about the Johannists (or disciples 
of John) of more recent times, I refer you to Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. i. p. 22, note 4, and the works cited there. Gieseler states 
that some Johannists were found in the seventeenth century by Carmel- 
ite missionaries, with headquarters at Basrah, calling themselves “ Naza- 
reans’’ or Mendians, and called by Mahometans “ Sabians.” The mis- 
sionaries called them ‘‘ Christians of Saint John”; and the author [after 
referring to his authority] continues: “After one of their holy books 
was published entire (Codex Nasireus liber Adami appellatus), fragments 
of two others (the Divan and the Book of John) were communicated to 
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the world, and many accounts were published by travellers. Gesenius 
gave a critical survey of their system in the Universal Encyclopedia of 
Ersch and Gruber (Leipzig, 1817), art. Zabier, from which it appears that 
the system is Gnostic-Ascetic, nearly related to that of the Valentinians 
and Ophites, Jobn appearing as an incarnate AZon.... They allege that 
they came from the Jordan, from whence they were driven by the 
Mahometans. Most scholars assume the descent of this sect from the 
disciples of John the Baptist (Les Nazardens: these de théologie historique, 
par L. EB. Burkhardt, Strasbourg, 1840).”’ 

The article on “ John the Baptist ” already cial adds: “ A sect which 
bears the name of John’s Disciples exists to the present day in the East, 
whose sacred books are said to be pervaded by a Gnostic leavyen ” [here 
follows a long list of authorities]. They are said to use a peculiar kind 
of baptism on the first day of the week, and to have their sacred books, 
including the Book of John and a ritual. They teach that “Jesus was 
baptized by John, but corrupted the doctrines of John, whereupon the 
good genius Anush delivered him up to be crucified.” Recent ones pro- 
fess to require the mediation of both Christ and John. 

That John’s baptism was regarded (by many at = as only for puri- 
fication of body, see Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5, 2, where he says this 
plainly. The encyclopedia before quoted mentions the frequent wash- 
ing and bathing in the desert practised by several sects about the time 
of John, as throwing light on his baptism. Mozoomdar, in The Oriental 
Christ, has a chapter on “The Bathing Christ,” in which he identifies 
(or connects) the baptism of Jesus with the Oriental ablutions. 

The Russian sect which follows John, and goes under water once a 
week, I read about, years ago, in a magazine (I think); but M. D. Con- 
way’s Demonology and Devil-Lore (vol. ii. p. 218) verifies substan- 
tially what I say in my article, if I remember correctly. Mr. Conway’s 
words are: “The Greek Church made so much of baptism that there 
has been developed an Eastern sect which claims John the Baptist as its” 
founder, making little of Christ, who baptized none; and to this day in 
Russia the peasant regards it as almost essential to a right reception of 
the benedictions of Sunday to have been under water the previous day— 
soap being sagaciously added.” 
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THE PULPIT AND THE MINISTER. 


First, it is to be said that, in common with other 
institutions which have descended to us from the past, the 
Christian ministry has come to be somewhat differently 
regarded from what it once was. The process of social 
evolution has left its mark upon every organized human 
activity; and it would be but a sorry compliment to the 
Christian Church if it alone had resisted this natural tide, 
since, viewed in its broad aspects, the tide is seen to have 
been an onward and upward one. But it has not resisted it, 
although it must be confessed it has too often made the 
attempt. It is a law of God that all things should grow ; 
and so mighty is the force of this law that the shoot from a 
tiny acorn will heave aside the great rock which lies against 
the side of the living plant. 

The pulpit, to specify, was once looked upon with a much 
higher degree of traditional reverence than it nowis; and 
the minister occupied a niche in the social temple much 
farther removed from the place held by men of other callings 
in life than he does at present. This traditional reverence, 
this traditional prestige, has not altogether departed ; nor is 
it likely that it ever will. But the disposition has become 
very marked to weigh the utterances of the pulpit in the 
same balance in which the words of any other adviser or 
teacher of the public are weighed. And, outside of his 
pulpit, the minister dwells in much closer and more familiar 
contact with the men and women of society, and with the 
practical affairs which engage their attention. There are 
reasons why the changes noted are not to be regretted. 
They are obviously to the advantage of society in regard to 
the things which make for its progress, nor are they less to 
the advantage of the ministerial calling itself. If we con- 
sider theology, a science which has absorbed greater and 
more earnest consideration from the human mind than any 
other, it is perfectly evident that its errors have been largely 
due to the unalloyed confidence which mankind have placed 
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in the judgment of religious teachers. The checks and bal- 
ances of an intelligent, unfettered, but not necessarily un- 
friendly criticism would have doubtless resulted in the 
modification of many features in the dogmatic statements of 
religion which are repugnant to conscience and sound rea- 
son, but which were accepted by former generations out of 
a superstitious regard to the infallibility of the man who 
formulated them. 

If we consider the history of political and social science, 
we are forced to the conviction that the same frank criticism 
of the teachings of theologians would have prevented the 
growth of that arrogant, offensive, and meddlesome eccle- 
siasticism which has so often hindered the progress of human 
and reformatory measures in which the oppressed classes of 
mankind were vitally interested. In its self-assumed guar- 
dianship of the human intellect, also, we know that the 
sacred guild until a very recent period was accustomed to 
place every attempt at independent study, whether in one 
field or another, under the ban of its displeasure, condemn- 
ing together the thinker and the results of his thought. 
And so general was the conviction that men who had been 
set apart to the service of religion could make no mistakes 
in judging upon any matter, that the ecclesiastics were able 
not only to turn the prejudices of the unlearned multitude 
against honest thinking, but so to influence the ruling pow- 
ers in Christian States as to lead them to quench the ardor 
of free thought, even when it had to be done by torture and 
official murder. The mere mention of such facts as these, 
upon which I do not need to enlarge, is sufficient to show 
that people in Christian communities are to be congratu- 
lated that they have outgrown the old, half-superstitious 
veneration for the clerical office which formerly obtained. 

Nor are the clergy themselves to be congratulated less 
heartily. They, no less than the laity, were the slaves of a 
condition of things which not only rendered any departure 
from old ways of thinking, old customs, old conceptions 
dangerous, but took away from them the commonest incen- 
tives to progressive effort in any direction. Everything was 
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well enough as it was: changes and innovations would dis- 
turb existing fabrics, and let in a flood of ideas incompatible 
with that fixity of institutions upon which stability was 
‘believed solely to rest. So the ecclesiastic was very much 
of an automaton, and his pulpit the very last place in the 
world from which anything in the way of new wisdom or 
new inspiration was to be expected; and, being thus handi- 
capped as to the directions in which his mind might freely 
engage, the minister of religion gave, as of course he would, 
additional emphasis to those teachings upon which he had 
liberty to dilate. Thus ecclesiastical authority, the author- 
ity of the pulpit and of the man within it, grew apace, giv- 
ing both a position which in its way was eminent and grand. 

To-day there is, as already suggested, less of this solitary 
eminence,— an eminence based so greatly on unnatural 
control of the processes of thought; but I am very much 
mistaken if in real eminence the members of the clerical 
profession have not achieved a place which is incomparably 
higher than that which they occupied of old. It would sur- 
prise any one not familiar with the facts to discover, as he 
would upon investigation, how large a share of the useful, 
practical, free, and earnest educational force in the modern 
- world is at this day wielded by the clergy. Not only in the 
realm of morals and of spiritual interests, but in every 
branch of those sciences which contribute to the cultivation 
of the mind, the elevation of man’s place in society, and 
the evolution to higher forms of society itself, the voice, 
the pen, and the personal influence of the Christian min- 
ister have grown or are growing to be potent factors. 

I have been frank in admitting the changes which have 
affected the institution of the religious ministry,— changes 
which necessarily greatly alter the tone of the pulpit. It 
remains to be added in relation to these that they have not 
rendered the pulpit itself superfluous, that they have not 
stripped its messages of authority, or taken from it in any 
degree the capacity to speak helpful words for the guidance 
of human life. Indeed, after what I have said of the benefit 
to the religious teacher of the decay of an unreasonable 
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reverence for his office, it is hardly necessary to add that 
I believe he holds a clear advantage to-day in the way of 
influence over his predecessors of the old time. And this 
advantage, I believe, is constantly increasing as the pulpit 
learns to adjust itself to the changed conditions which affect 
it. It is quite common to hear it said, I know, that the 
pulpit to-day has so much competition, in the way of ren- 
dering salutary instruction, in literature, the newspaper, 
the fraternal and other organizations, that it must neces- 
sarily lose ground. But then it is hardly reasonable to 
forecast the decadence of an institution because other great 
instrumentalities are to a degree in harmony with it, and 
working upon somewhat similar grounds. Rather should 
we not expect that a given institution would be helped by 
finding itself surrounded by other phases of activity having 
somewhat in common with it? 

Whatever influence the modern pulpit exerts is based in 
good measure to-day, and is destined in the future to be 
grounded wholly, upon its understanding of the unchanging 
laws of righteousness, its capacity to interpret the leadings 
of the Divine Spirit in the soul of man, and its power of 
appealing in behalf of these to the whole nature of the people 
to whom it speaks. It is a source of profound regret to 
many good men of the old school, that the infallibility of 
Holy Scripture, holy councils, holy fathers, and holy creeds, 
is so widely questioned in our time. And in their view 
there seems to be no foundation left for moral and spiritual 
appeal, if every matter cannot be settled by the citation of 
a text or an article from this or that venerable confession. 
But history has conclusively proved that questions thus 
settled, unless they had the added authority of sound rea- 
son, were settled only to be reopened. Theories of infallible 
books and infallible men are falling quite as much by reason 
of the melancholy failure of these to settle questions which 
they have assumed to judge as from the revolt of the human > 
reason from their exaggerated assumptions of wisdom. It 
may be very convenient to appeal to sources of authority 
which have been solemnly approved by ancient decrees. 
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But the pope’s bull against the comet was not more vain in 
altering the course of that wandering giant of the skies than 
the appeal to prophet, apostle, or father to-day in behalf of a 
teaching which the gathered wisdom of the ages has certified 
to be erroneous. 

It may be harder to convince man’s reason than his fears, 
to arouse an intelligent than to awaken a blind enthusiasm ; 
but the superiority of the results makes the added effort as 
nothing. A crusade to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Moslem could by no possibility be set on foot to-day; but 
the possibility of bringing the transfiguring beauty of the 
Christian life, with its grandly human ideals, close to human 
consciousness, is many times greater than it ever was before. 
So that in place of the ancient crusade, inspired by mistaken 
ideas of Christian loyalty, aided mightily by religious jeal- 
ousy and hatred, we see the beginnings of the modern cru- 
sade against war, crime, poverty, and every evil and abuse, 
inspired by the loving spirit and the sound mind. The 
position of the Christian pulpit is such to-day that it in- 
vites the aspirations of men of the very highest quality of 
mind and character. Its demands are greater upon those 
who would stand within it than they were of old, though 
in many things so different. No thoughtful minister but 
shrinks at times at the consciousness of his own inefficiency, 
none who does not feel that his utmost effort falls far short 
of achieving the things which are kept always before him by 
his ideal. 

Here let me state somewhat more definitely the claims of 
the modern pulpit upon the attention of intelligent people. 
These are twofold. It has a valid claim upon human atten- 
tion from the nature of the matters it exists to teach, to 
discuss, and to advise concerning, and the authority upon 
which its teachings rest. It has a claim from the special 
training and study which its occupants have gone through to 
fit them for standing in it. Now it is a principle of Protes- 
tantism, and it is wise and Christian teaching, that “ all men 
are kings and priests unto God.” It is also a principle of 
social liberty that all men have right of choice as to their 
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occupation » life. In spite of this latter principle, however, 
it remains ‘rio that one man may make a better carpenter, 
or macii yr doctor, or what-not, than another, and that 
a trained ‘.9n in any trade or profession is better than one 
who *s wncrain . In like manner this excellent principle 


of Protestantism loes not touch the necessity or usefulness 
of the ministerial calling as a distinct profession. “ All men 
are kiugs and priests unto God”; but men studious of God’s 
will, of human welfare, of the deepest needs of the human 
soul, may greatly aid their brethren whose energies are of 
necessity largely confined to a single avenue in life, which 
they must cultivate that their families and themselves may 
prosper. 

The field of the pulpit is the field of morals and spirit- 
uality, the highest constituents which enter into human 
culture. In the teaching of. these kindred elements, the 
pulpit is guided by the highest wisdom which evolution and 
revelation have placed at its command. Nothing that I 
have said hitherto, as to the superiority of the position of 
the modern pulpit in relation to the authority upon which 
its message is based, is to be taken as indicating lack of 
appreciation of things really authoritative in the utterances 
of prophets and wise men of old. The wisdom of the present 
is not a new growth. Its roots extend back to most ancient 
times. We are nothing except as we are related to the 
past. That which particularly characterizes the present is 
its apprehension of the inner kernel of truth in ancient 
teachings, its genius for separating this from the husk or 
shell; and, aided by the broadened culture of the new time, 
it has been enabled to harmonize all truth with the living 
teachings of reason and conscience. The pulpit of to-day, - 
therefore, fittingly gives to the Bible the place of honor 
among the repositories of its authority. Here it finds 
taught the most stringent morality, the most uncompromis- 
ing fidelity to purity and virtue. Here it finds mirrored the | 
one life which, by the godlike love, sympathy, unselfishness 
and heroism which it exhibited, has exerted an attraction in 
favor of all noble and true sentiments and acts such as_none 
other has ever exerted. 
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The pulpit of to-day appeals to the Bible, but not to 
everything in the Bible. The contents of this book have 
been submitted to the tests of an exacting criticism. That 
which in moral point of view has endured the test can 
safely be taken for moral guidance. That which cannot 
the pulpit has no use for,—at least, no use for it in this 
relation. But, if in the foundations of its teaching the mod- 
ern pulpit begins with the Bible, it does not end there. It 
recognizes the continual presence of inspiration in the world 
throughout its history, and gladly avails itself of all which 
is commended by the clear intelligence and sound humane 
sentiment of the time. And thus it is possessed of author- 
ity,—_an authority which gives it the same claim upon the 
consideration of intelligent minds that sound business prin- 
ciples have upon the merchant or manufacturer, or sound 
critical principles upon the painter or sculptor. As for 
the occupant of the pulpit, he is supposed to be thoroughly 
and devotedly attached to the religion he professes, and 
not only trained in its interpretation and exposition, but 
constantly studious of its profoundest truths. If he be 
lacking in these matters, he has no place in the pulpit, no 
matter how regular his ordination, how brilliant his intel- 
lectual qualities, how strong his control over those who hear 
him. 

It is a very great and very grave thing for a man to stand 
as the instructor and guide of men,—of men his equals and 
frequently his superiors in respect to native talent, educa- 
tion, judgment; of men whose years perhaps are twice or 
thrice his own, and whose experience of life may have 
touched both heights and depths to which he is yet a stran- 
ger. As I look back on the beginning of my ministerial 
life, I almost wonder that I dared face a congregation from 
the pulpit. Ten years hence, should I live so long in this 
world, I shall look back upon to-day with almost equal 
wonder that I dared address you in the character of relig- 
ious teacher. But let a man be conscientious as to his 
motives, and filled with conviction as to the great matters 
his pulpit stands for, and no inequality between him and 
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the people to whom he speaks, whether it be of experience, 
or age, or education, or talent, shall negative his words. 
That God and the truth of God are behind him, is the con- 
viction which enables the preacher to look his congregation 
in the face, and sustains him in attempting to guide their 
minds and souls in the supreme things of morals and the 
spirit. 

The field of the pulpit being what it is, it follows that 
everything in the life of man and the constitution of society 
into which a moral element enters is proper subject of pulpit 
notice and discussion. The pulpit can recognize but one 
rule of action; and this it must apply impartially, without 
fear or favor. And it is not only the right, but the duty, of 
the preacher to carry the lofty ideals which are given him 
by his faith into the discussion of every question which the 
exigencies of the times may bring before him for consid- 
eration. The pulpit that is silent upon matters of public 
concern involving the reformation of grave abuses, or that 
raises no word upon questions of social or industrial right 
and wrong, is an object of contempt. It is unquestionably 
true that there are pulpits, even in our age, in which certain 
subjects are as effectually interdicted as though they were 
printed in bold letters upon its panels, with an accompanying 
prohibition. But I am of the opinion that the very men 
who would thus muzzle a preacher would inwardly despise 
him for his subserviency. To say that a minister shall not 
preach upon this subject or that — upon Politics, for instance, 
or Temperance, or Civil Service Reform, or Social Regenera- 
tion, or Industrial Improvement —is, in effect, to say that he 
shall not teach religion. What greater mockery than to 
condemn evil or injustice in the abstract, or even in the 
individual, and excuse or overlook it in the party or the 
State, the organized industry or the industrial method? No 
thoughtful person is there but knows that the corrupting 
effect of wide-spread and strongly intrenched evils is many 
times greater upon the popular mind and conscience than 
the most flagrant examples of private frailty or crime. No: 
the pulpit must speak upon these things, and speak with no 
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faltering or uncertain voice. They are certainly as important 
as the barbarities of the Philistines, the idolatrous defection 
of the children of Israel, or the shortcomings of the Phar- 
isees. No surer token of the degeneracy of an epoch could 
be found than the tame and conscienceless submission of the 
pulpit. Nor is any token more hopeful than to see the pul- 
pit abreast of the time, ringing with clear and wholesome 
utterance upon those living issues in which all men of mind 
and character are interested. 

In the history of our mother land there is no period so 
meagre in inspiration, so poor in promise, so low-toned, so 
immoral, as that which for a half-century or more followed 
the Restoration of 1660, during which period the clergy of 
the Established Church were preaching the doctrine of 
* Passive Obedience,” basing it upon the theory that ‘the 
king can do no wrong.” In numberless sermons the con- 
victed conspirator against the rights and liberties of his 
subjects, Charles I., who had been dignified by the Royalists 
with the title of “Martyr,” was held up to the people as 
almost the equal of Jesus Christ, almost equally entitled to 
their veneration, if not actual worship. Indeed, his life was 
traced minutely to find incidents of similarity to the events 
in the life of the Saviour, and the closest parallel was drawn 
between the execution of the crowned and perjured tyrant 
at Whitehall and the crucifixion of the Son of God on 
Calvary! Preachers of such open blasphemy could not be 
expected to utter a word of rebuke for the brutal license 
of a profligate court, or to raise a protest against the perse- 
cution of pious, God-fearing dissenters. And we are not 
surprised to learn that virtue and honor and honesty came 
to be jests and bywords during this period, and that the 
England of Wyclif and brave old Latimer, of Vane and 
Milton, of Hampden and Cromwell, seemed fast sinking 
into a soulless and heartless Paganism. 

Now I recognize very fully that the pulpit has its limi- 
tations; and, when I say it has not only a right, but a duty, 
in respect to the great questions of the time, I do not claim 
for it the privilege of meddling with what it is not fitted for 
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discussing, or of dragging in a subject which does not clearly 
come within its scope. I claim (to illustrate) that the pulpit 
of this church is the place in which the questions of parity 
in political methods, honesty in elections, fidelity to public 
trusts, and fitness for public office can properly and advan- 
tageously be discussed. I claim this because all these are 
primarily moral questions, and because your minister, if he 
be in any sense worthy to be your minister, is fitted by his 
training, his study, and habit of thought for considering their 
moral bearing. But I should be the very last person to ex- 
cuse the use of this pulpit for partisan political ends. I 
have a right to my ideas on all questions of policy. I may 
without detriment to my ministerial calling be a free trader 
or a protectionist, a Republican or Democrat or Prohibi- 
tionist, or even a Mugwump Independent; but I have no 
call for parading the fact,—indeed, I could ordinarily do 
so only at the just forfeit of your confidence and esteem. 
Questions of revenue, of finance, of trade, may be very in- 
teresting to me; but the fair presumption is that half the 
men in my congregation know vastly more about them 
than I do, so that any attempt to dogmatize upon them 
from the pulpit, even if it were otherwise pardonable, 
would expose my ignorance and invite public derision, thus 
lowering the dignity, and consequently injuring the moral 
influence, of the place I occupy. 

Of course, the greater includes the less. As I have 
asserted the field of the pulpit to be the domain of morals 
and spirituality, and have claimed for it the right to be 
heard upon the greatest questions into which morals enter, 
it follows that its word upon the conduct of every-day 
life is entitled to respectful consideration. I say, to respect- 
ful consideration. This is all it has a right to expect, 
all it ought to expect. An opportunity to present to rea- 
sonable men and women the great truths affecting human 
life and character and destiny is an opportunity of bound- 
less moral possibility. Very earnestly, very prayerfully, and 
with all the wisdom that he can command, must the occu- 
pant of the pulpit apply himself to his work; for men are 
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to be won to higher thought and nobler life, if won they are 
at all, by the power of reason and sympathy and love. 

The teaching of spiritual truth is the crowning function of 
the pulpit. It has good reason for asking the attention of 
mankind to its message upon this subject. “As to the poet 
his songs,” so to the preacher his words upon God and the 
inner life are borne upon invisible wings. He speaks, or 
should speak, not of the things he has learned, but of the 
things he has felt, or seen with the eye of faith. He has no 
spiritual privilege, it is true, that is not equally the privilege 
of every man and woman about him. But native spiritual 
perception was one of the strong cords which drew him to 
the ministry; and his habit of study, and of looking at life 
and its profound and solemn mysteries, has daily deepened 
and widened an inner sight originally clear and keen. You 
shall know by infallible signs whether your minister be 
speaking from a mind and heart fused into an intense glow 
of spiritual conviction, or whether he be uttering to you 
the commonplaces of theology which are his at second-hand. 
The man whose spiritual nature is keenly alive will not 
need to argue his claim, or the claim of the pulpit he repre- 
sents, upon the attention of intelligent men and women. 
They will come to him, if from anything that he says they 
can gain light upon the dark places in their lives or answers 
to the deep questionings of their souls. 

A brief glance at the functions of the minister out of the 
pulpit, and Iam done. His is a profession in which service 
is unremitting. If his pulpit, or preparations for his pulpit, 
do not call him, pastoral duties of one sort or another claim 
him, And, as a citizen with the interests of his community 
at heart, he finds many an opportunity for helpful word 
and work entirely aside from his church, He is pledged by 
his position and by conviction to friendly sympathy for all 
requiring it. He may not be at enmity with any. He 
will, however, preserve at all hazards his own self-respect 
and the dignity of his calling. In joy and in sorrow, in 
adversity, trial, sickness, and bereavement, he is the trusted 
confidant, the adviser, when possible the practical helper. 
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A field of usefulness indescribably wide is his through the 
pastoral relation. I will not enlarge upon it. In this 
respect, as long as human beings have social instincts, as 
long as changes and vicissitudes occur in their career, so 
long as human hearts cry out for the friendly word, the 
sympathetic hand, the prudent counsel, and the earnest 
personal interest which no change in circumstances or con- 
dition shall cause to grow cool, so long there will be place 
and need in human society for the Christian pastor. 


CHARLES E. PERKINS. 


RELIGION OF THE FATHERS. 


Our Puritan Fathers were, as we all believe, deeply relig- 
ious,— sincere, disinterested, and self-sacrificing. Faithful- 
ness to their idea of the will of God was accompanied and 
sustained by courage and by fortitude. They would leave 
father or mother, husband or wife, parent or child, for the 
kingdom of God’s sake. They believed that the State was 
a divine ordinance as truly as was the Church, and they pro- 
posed to establish the State on laws of divine revelation. 
They were as careful and determined on this point as they 
were to have the doctrines andthe discipline of the -Church 
conform to divine instructions. They were not only to in- 
stitute a church and a state which should be their own 
salvation, but they yearned to bring, as far as possible, the 
rest of the world to experience salvation in the same way. 
To this end, especially, they sought to bring the native 
Indian tribes of the country out from spiritual darkness, and 
final subjection to the power of Satan, to knowledge of the 
government of God, and to acceptance of heaven here- 
after. 3 

I do not suppose that the moral and the spiritual excel-— 
lence of the Puritan Fathers has ever been spoken of too 
highly by those even who have admired it most. Yet 
those who have most highly admired it have not been at all 
blind to its defects and extravagances. If one upon the 
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whole condemns it, it is easy for him to speak in terms 
of personal feeling, more as an accuser than as a judge; 
easy to condemn its excesses, as if all its excellence were 
inspired by some worldly motive or earthly spirit. It is 
easy to give one’s self up to the view of their imperfec- 
tions, and forget their heroism, their patriotism, their sincer- 
ity, their pure desire of obedience to God. They have one 
memorial,— which will never be erased,—our country, its 
prosperity, its constitution, its laws. Their epitaph is the 
common school, wherever situated, and the church of spon- 
taneous origin and voluntary support, wherever its spire 
ascends and its bell calls the people to worship, or whatever 
name the people have chosen to call it by. 

That the fathers should have met with much severe con- 
demnation is not at all remarkable, even in the view of 
those who most believe in them and have most admired 
them. Men of strong characters, of great activity, and of 
the greatest usefulness, seldom or never escape virulent oppo- 
sition and severe condemnation. Even the good misunder- 
stand the good: a prophet is without honor, often, even 
among good people in his own country. No wonder if a 
king of England, and most members of the house of peers, 
the bishops and the supporters of the Church, looked with 
bitter hostility to the course the Puritans were pursuing. 
No wonder that, since their day, honor and wealth, fashion 
and learning, as passionately condemn them. No wonder 
if many of the best people still continue in adverse and 
bitter judgment. Whoever writes to defend the religious 
principles and political acts of the Puritans writes to de- 
fend as well as to approve and to admire. We need not 
defend the Puritans as angels: we need not stint in the 
least the honor we pay them, the admiration we feel for 
them. 

But, in attempting to review the religious spirit of the 
fathers, we lament, in the first place, the religious ideas they 
entertained concerning the Indians, who, as they thought, 
as unbelievers in Christ, were children and servants of the 
Devil. A natural humanity led the fathers often to, treat 
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the Indians with a sympathy which their Puritan creed often 
made it difficult to feel and to obey. The Puritans derived 
their religion too much from the ancient records of the Jew- 
ish people; were too ignorant of the religion of the spirit, 
which, if they had understood it, would have been as pure 
an inspiration and as true an authority as Moses and Joshua 
enjoyed or as animated Peter and James. It is true they 
admitted and maintained the universal presence of God; 
they believed themselves under the guidance and the proyi- 
dence of God. But they had hardly learned to know the 
God of truth and of ideas. In regard to principles of con- 
duct, in regard to the relation they held with these bar- 
barous tribes, or with other churches or denominations of 
believers, they consulted the letter of revelation as they be- 
lieved it to be,—a past revelation, not a living spirit in the 
human soul. They thought that the Spirit taught doctrines, 
intellectual notions, abstract opinions. But their actual 
creed they found in the tradition of other days, in their own 
natural infirmities, not chastened into conformity with the 
temper and spirit of Jesus; or they found them in such a 
letter of revelation as the learned might variously construe. 
Thus it was their too literal belief, their comparative 
ignorance of the divine presence to the human soul, that 
inspired their treatment of Mrs. flutchinson, of Roger Will- 
iams, of the Baptists, and of the Quakers. To this too lit- 
eral belief is to be ascribed, in a great degree, their fear of 
the English Church, and their hostility to it. And, if any 
other church or sect in Christendom had sent its adherents 
here, the same hostility would have been measured out to 
them. They would have treated Roman Catholics in the 
same way. Probably Unitarians would have suffered death 
at the hands of these people,— conscientious believers in a 
revelation that began and ended in the letter; a revelation 
made only to a distant, ancient people, and now again to be 
administered by their chosen selves. 
In regard to Mrs. Hutchinson, indeed, it is to be seen that, 
while she contended with the Puritans, text against text, 
with metaphysical subtilty and sharpness, yet her mind was — 
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largely in protest against the formalities of the Puritan faith. 
She may have been no better than they were in point of 
moral excellence and in depth of piety. But it is apparent 
that a spirit of deep piety moved in her heart. By means 
of the spirit of God (as she sincerely believed) she fell away 
from traditional religion; she saw more of that of which the 
apostle tells us, that “ where the spirit of Christ is there is 
liberty.” They felt the necessity of obedience to the writ- 
ten Law. They bad seen wild enthusiasts, religious fanatics, 
and mourned the evil which such persons in other countries 
had brought upon nations and churches, and upon individ- 
ual character. They would, if possible, save the portion of 
the world they held from the results of that wild fanati- 
cism, and knew only of external means to put an end to it. 
It is true they met her by argument long continued. But 
reason and logic are very feeble and inadequate means with 
which to meet those who believe that they have been in- 
structed immediately by the Spirit. The poor Puritans, 
though learned, able, and pious men, were unable to convert 
Mrs. Hutchinson to theirown more formal creeds; and, when 
reason failed to do for them the work they believed in, noth- 
ing remained but the argument of driving her and her peo- 
ple out of the land. 

So in regard to Roger Williams. Admitting that his 
views of civil government and of the relation the people 
held to the Indian tribes were such as would have put an 
end, if generally accepted, to the attempt to found a colony 
on these shores, yet it was universally admitted that he was 
a man of purest heart, largest love, and loftiest piety. Such 
confidence as the people and the ministers entertained for 
him did not render him, in the general view, a safe citizen in 
the settlement of this country. He maintained the right of 
all men everywhere to the formation and the enjoyment of 
their own ideas of government and religion: they main- 
tained that they had themselves come to this land, not for 
others to enjoy such various views of State and of theology 
as might occur to them, but to found “a civil body politic,” 
and to carry out “the practical part of the Reformation,” 
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The world was wide. Those who differed from them and 
endangered them might do as they had done,— might go 
into the yet uninhabited wilderness. They thought they 
had rights and duties, and ought not to tolerate an alien in 
faith and policy. Fears of their own safety disabled them 
from seeing that the future would, in many points, better 
justify him than them; that in the doctrine of toleration he 
advanced there lay the seeds of human liberty, the hope of 
coming generations. 

The same literal theology prevented our Puritan Fathers 
from recognizing the rights of the Baptist people. These 
were only more scrupulously true to the letter of the Script- 
ure (or felt themselves to be). But letter can never fight 
letter with any prospect of success. Reason in argument has 
been found one of the most inefficient means for setting forth 
religious truth. Baptism, with its good and pious believers, 
has led a triumphant life in the midst of Congregational- 
ists, themselves good and pious believers. Is this alienation 
between the good mysterious? There is no such alienation 
among those who only compare “ spiritual things with spir- 
itual.” 

The Quakers, of all religious bodies, have put forth most 
clearly, most earnestly, the doctrine of the supreme author- 
ity of the Spirit to every man. It is true that in our early 
days the Quakers were wild in their conduct, and often offen- 
sive in their demands. It is true that they were punished 
as opponents of the State as well as of the Church. Yet 
what was Quakerism fundamentally? It was the doctrine 
of prayer to a present God, as the Puritans held it. It was 
the doctrine of a Divine Providence, as the Puritans held it. 
It was the doctrine of the supremacy of conscience, as held 
also by the Puritans. But, in addition to these forms of 
doctrine, they maintained that the Divine Being was not a 
God for past revelations only. He lived to make divine 
revelations to the present day. His spirit was now of au- — 
thority superior to the Bible, as it was when Paul first 
preached, and received the spirit rather than the record. If 
the Puritans believed that Moses and the prophets were in- 
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spired, the Quakers believed all children of God equally 
near to the everlasting Father. Should they have suffered 
for their piety? for their confidence ? 

I pass to quite a different point; namely, that the moral- 
ity which prevailed in the earlier years of New England, and 
the means taken to save the people from being vicious and 
criminal, give us some understanding of the peculiar relig- 
iousness of the fathers of our land. It is apparent from all 
the records that, besides the more religious people who 
attempted to settle this country,— people whose personal 
morals were of the purest character,— many mere vagabonds 
and adventurers very early transported themselves hither - 
from the mother country. Those of social worth and of 
learning brought with them also persons who had served 
them in the old country in humblest menial capacities, and 
these had not always the excellent moral traits maintained 
by their masters or employers. Besides, the land here in its 
fertility and beauty, and the advantages of a larger personal 
freedom of morals which a new country offers above an old 
one, brought others who apparently had no religion at all, 
and no respectable morality. In the very first year of the 
settlement of Plymouth, a man by the name of Billington 
was condemned to have his neck and heels tied together for 
contempt of the authorities and insolent speeches to them. 
Two servant-men in the first year fought a duel with sword 
and dagger, and were severely punished; but, both being 
wounded in their encounter, much of their punishment was 
mercifully remitted. In the year 1638 three men were 
hanged in Plymouth for robbing and murdering an Indian. 
In 1641 a prison was erected in Plymouth; and this institu- 
tion was not established to put God-fearing men in, but for 
the profane and blasphemous, for thieves and other ill-doers. 
Other towns found it necessary, very early, to establish sim- 
ilar institutions for the prevention and the punishment of 
crime. Drunkenness seems very early to have been a com- 
mon vice. Liquor was largely sold to the Indians also. Many 
complaints were made that men spent their time and money 
in taverns. Many of the young men became drinkers and 
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drunkards. In Hadley, in 1662 and thereabouts, the vice of 
slander seems to have been common; and in many other 
places there seems to have been a state of morals not supe- 
rior to that which would have been found in England at the 
same time, and, I should judge, greatly inferior to the 
morality in these present days of New England in general, 
and of this locality in particular. In 1681 a negro was 
burned in Boston for having set fire toa house. In 1698 a 
woman was hung in Deerfield for having murdered her 
child, and Rev. John Williams preached the sermon on the 
occasion of the execution. 

Heinous crimes and gross vices met from the religion of 
those times no wiser treatment than they now receive. 
Religion descended to the punishment of peccadilloes, and 
ranked as wickedness what now we should esteem only as 
frivolity and idleness. Card-playing was punishable. So 
was dancing. Long hair was wickedness. Laws were 
passed against dress too elegant and expensive.* The laws 
were especially cognizant of sacred days and of persons who 
violated their sacredness. People were punished for violat- 
ing the Sabbath. Tithing men stopped travel on Sunday ; 
and they were required to watch the boys at church and 
make them behave themselves,— a service not now required 
from any deacon or other ecclesiastical officer. There was 
a strange aristocracy, not very religious in its character, in 
the assignment of seats at church, resulting necessarily, one 
must suppose, in envy and heart-burnings. The bigotry and 
intolerance of the day were elements also in the peculiar 
religion and peculiar morality which then prevailed. 

' Upon a review of the morality and religion of the fathers, 
it is seen that their fundamental thought was,—as it is with 
large numbers of persons at the present day,— when they 
could convert the soul of the evil-doer and irreligious person 
and inspire him with piety and goodness, they would make 
him assume the outward form of their own great excel- 
lences: as in some ill-managed families the children shall 
behave well outwardly, even if they are disobedient at 


*See the very curious illustrations in Weeden’s Economic and Social History ¢ 4 
New England, ii. 535 and elsewhere. 
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heart; and as in colleges the most irreligious of students 
must be present at public prayers, however little attention 
they may pay to them. There was some egotism in the 
Puritans’ endeavors to make the people moral. 

Wherever religion is made an institution, and where 
people are compelled to conform to its doctrinal forms and 
taxed to support its institutions, it necessarily becomes more 
or less corrupt. But, if the fathers were mistaken in think- 
ing they could compel people to believe aright, we, their 
children, have not yet arrived at a full understanding of the 
truth. Intolerance, it-is true, is not so vigorous at the 
present day as in the earlier time. It cannot use the law 
of the land. It cannot punish by the gallows, the stake, or 
by banishment. In this country, its legal power is gone. 
Yet it exists in the heart; it exists in creeds. It is the 
vital power of many churches. The toleration now existing 
is not Christian. It is scarcely a step above intolerance. 
It is still intolerance in the heart. It is the inward spirit 
of the outward wrong. It assumes superiority. The word 
will pass away, except as the record of a barbarous religion, 
as soon as each believer admits the communion of the God of 
souls with the souls of all mankind. No one doubts that the 
sun shines. If we differ about the value of other lights,— 
tallow candles, kerosene oil, illuminating gas, electric light, 
—the very fact of our differences shows that these are all 
artificial lights, and not the sun that shines in heaven. 
True revelation men never dispute about, and never have 
disputed about. ‘True revelation is a great light, which all 
see and none think to deny. ‘Two thousand years have not 
brought the Christian world to unanimity of opinions; and 
unanimity in opinions, we may believe, human nature never 
can produce. But the great light of Christian truth none 
ever deny® We all believe alike in the fruits of the Spirit,— 
love, joy, peace, gentleness, goodness, faith. They that have 
not the spirit of Christ, we read, are none of his. And so 
we at last arrive at the conclusion, All are his who have it. 


Ep@ar BuckiINGHAM. 
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THREE LONDON CHARITIES. 


BY A VISITOR. 


During a several weeks’ visit in London the past summer, 
I had the opportunity to see with my own eyes something 
of the plan and working of three noble works of charity 
(using that word in its broadest sense) which have attracted 
much attention here, and which had their share in the 
motive that took me upon my journey. 

The first was the plan of “university extension” pro- 
posed first (I believe) by Mrs. Ward, and expected to go 
into operation this month in the University College build- 
ing on Gordon Square,—a handsome structure of generous 
dimensions and ample furnishing, formerly occupied by 
Manchester New College, and now divided between the 
Williams Library and this new enterprise. ‘To this enter- 
prise an unusual amount of interest and curiosity was 
drawn,— first, because it was supposed to be a carrying out 
of the very scheme, or something like it, which was started 
by “Robert Elsmere” after his break with doctrinal and 
institutional religion; and partly because it is, in fact, a 
bold attempt to found the higher instruction offered to the 
common people upon a religion at once positive, undog- 
matic, and in keeping with the most advanced schools of 
liberal criticism. It naturally met at the start some hostile 
comment, some disparaging censure, some supercilious dis- 
trust (as in the Spectator) of its possibility as a working 
plan, but probably a good deal more of friendly curiosity 
and a trembling hope that it might succeed. So obstinately, 
in the average English mind, is the religious motive bound 
up with a set of traditionary and formulated opinion! Nat-_ 
urally, those of advanced liberal views in theology, who 
include some of the finest intelligence and highest culture 
in the literary classes, were most interested and hopeful of 
all; and the friendly curiosity just spoken of had its echo in © 
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the current gossip: “ Have you heard that Dr. Martineau has 
left the Unitarians, and joined Mrs. Ward’s new sect?” 

The general theory of “ university extension,” in such 
enterprises as this, appears to be to provide a foundation 
and residence where a dozen or more men of university 
culture may form a sort of colony in some populous quarter 
of a great city, receiving certain privileges of companion- 
ship, opportunity of study, and comfort of home life,— their 
numbers being large enough to keep the intellectual temper 
from being dissipated and lost in unfriendly surroundings, 
while it is one distinct purpose and pledge that they shall 
take an active share in the work of popular instruction, 
and, incidentally, in any task of local charity which may lay 
claim upon them. ‘Toynbee Hall is the well-known type of 
this particular work; and some of the residents at Toynbee 
Hall had their part in gathering the unique and invaluable 
material worked up in Charles Booth’s Life and Labour in 
East London. At University Hall (as I believe we may 
still call it) the accommodations are designed for eighteen 
residents, who, with the Warden and the proper equipment 
of -house service, will make up the little colony planted — 
not, like Toynbee, in the immediate neighborhood of misery 
and vice, but in the same district with the British Museum 
and several fine squares, and near a working population of 
enough intelligence and leisure to make a hopeful material 
to work with. The Library, one of the well-known Liberal 
foundations in London, makes a distinct and most valuable 
privilege to the residents. Of the methods of instruction, 
by lectures or by class, it is needless to speak in detail: if 
we could put Chautauqua in snug city quarters, and draw 
its students from a dozen neighboring streets, we should 
perhaps get as near a notion as from any elaborate descrip- 
tion. 

Having surveyed the Library, the household accommoda- 
tions, and the grounds, it was my good fortune to be in- 
vited to attend a meeting of the Committee sitting with 
Mrs. Ward to discuss the plans of instruction and general 
management. This opportunity, so graciously offered, does 
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not indeed entitle me to describe, much less to criticise, the 
principles and methods of the enterprise: its one advantage 
being the personal touch with those who are giving it life 
and thought, which is but one step, though the most essen- 
tial, to a living acquaintance with it. Among those around 
the table, associated in this good work, I may mention the 
names of Rev. Stopford Brooke, the Earl of Carlisle (who 
had taken part a day or two before at one of the meetings 
in Essex Hall), nephew and successor of that Lord Morpeth 
so honorably known among us some years ago, and Mr. 
Bowie, lately a faithful and devoted minister in South Lon- 
don, now the earnest and gentle-mannered secretary of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

There is only one feature in the discussion as to which 
I have the competence and the right to speak,— the one 
most interesting to us from our point of view, and the one 
most distinctly characteristic of this particular enterprise ; 
namely, the serious anxious attention which was given to 
secure its right religious foundation. Committed as it was 
to a theology of absolute freedom, it must not only be pro- 
tected from the intrusion of dogma of any sort (so dear to 
the average religious mind), but must be confirmed by 
entering broadly and fearlessly upon the intellectual study 
of religion, under the best lights of modern research. So 
far as I observed, however, this did not imply the sezentific 
study of religion in the sense given to that phrase by Max 
Miiller or Herbert Spencer; or the study of comparative 
religions, except as side-light in the interpretation might be 
welcomed from the Buddhistic legends or the like: in other 
words, the scheme seemed to be distinctly more limited, as 
well as more scholarly and precise, than those proposed, for 
example, in our own Unity Clubs and lecture courses. 

The initial point appeared to be the critical study of the 
Christian scriptures, followed up by that—in rapid out- 


line, of course —of the main incidents and lessons of Chris- — 


tian history at large. In this the special study of doctrine 
did not appear to be included, certainly not its contro- 
versial study. The aim would naturally be, to make this 
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study absolutely unprejudiced and fair,—scientific, there- 
fore, in the sense of an orderly course in classical philology 
rather than in antiquarian research. The point of departure 
would be the inherited interest and prejudice of all English- 
speaking people towards that which dates specifically from 
the New Testament and has been wrought into shape in 
our own religious tradition. At the same time there ap- 
peared to be a gravity, not to say severity, in the contem- 
plated method of following it, which testified to a strong 
conviction that the eager mental, moral, and social life 
emerging under the conditions of our modern thought re- 
quires not only to recognize frankly those conditions, but 
to educate and train a positive religious life in harmony with 
them. At least, this is the interpretation I should give to 
what struck me as a very interesting and in some ways a 
singular feature of the discussion. Indeed, I do not recall 
that any method or topic of secular instruction came up at 
this time to be considered. 

It was some weeks later that in fulfilment of my vow 
I made my pilgrimage to what should be a shrine for all 
Christian travellers to visit,— Toynbee Hall, on Commercial 
Street, Whitechapel, nearly a mile and a half to the east- 
ward of St. Paul’s. This, the parent institution in that 
line of enterprise, is so well known through many visitors * 
that there is little need to recall the motive of its first foun- 
dation, or the memories that have gathered about it in these 
six years of its existence. Its nucleus, at least its starting- 
point, appears to have been the vicarage of St. Jude, rest- 
ing against the fine old church of that name, whose admira- 
bie vicar had begun the work of a true religious revival in 


*See an article in this Review for January, 1889, p. 71. Its proper title is ‘ Uni- 
versities’ Settlement Association,” founded in 1884. We copy from a leaflet of 
general information: “ Toynbee Hall (together with the Oxford House in Bethnal 
Green) was the outcome of a series of meetings and discussions in Oxford on the 
condition of the laboring classes, and the remedies which lay more especially within 
the grasp of university men. It is therefore neither a purely charitable, a purely 
social, a purely educational, nor, we may add, a purely disinterested institution. It 
is rather an earnest of friendship and co-operation between the Universities and the 
so-called masses, and an attempt to place such leisure and knowledge as we may pos- 
sess at the service of those wuo need them, while by practical association with the 
life of a working city we obtain some of the necessary data for dealing with the 
great social questions of the day.”’ 
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that formidable neighborhood. Formidable, I say; because, 
when you have passed the few steps that separate it from 
wide, thronged Whitechapel, and are in the quiet green 
enclosure of Toynbee Hall, you may be shown, across a 
narrow lane, the scene of one of the horrible murders that 
gave so lurid a fame to that locality two years ago; while 
this secluded spot is almost completely blotted round with 
black in Booth’s instructively parti-colored map, showing 
that it is an island close hugged by creeks and straits of 
crime. The daylight aspect is not particularly dreadful. 
I had the curiosity to circumnavigate this evil neighborhood 
once or twice; and not only was told there was nothing to 
be afraid of, but noticed some groups of children —of the 
laboring poor, I suppose, not of the criminal class — who 
were fairly rosy, hearty, and handsome, not at all such 
sallow and forlorn creatures as I have seen in Drury Lane or 
at the north end of Boston; and one feels, in seeing them, 
much as the good Gregory felt, that these ruddy pitiful 
English boys and girls have souls well worth saving from 
the Evil One. 

The quadrangle devoted to so excellent uses seems rather 
contracted when one thinks of the wide wilderness it is set 
in; and the arrangements for class instruction and the like 
looked to me rather narrow. Still, there is a sense of space 
in the quiet green enclosure, where children may enjoy of 
a holiday the verdure of a few trees and vines; and we find 
by the record that the hearers of lectures count up to six 
hundred. The courses of instruction, too, are wide and 
well varied, including Bible class, literature (English), lan- 
guages modern and ancient, descriptive and practical sci- 
ence, with exercise in music, and working in wood, clay, 
and metals; we find also numerous societies, conferences, 
and clubs,—antiquarian, natural history, debating, rowing, 
tennis, and others, with lectures of the most miscellaneous — 
and popular description; large provision in view for ath- 
letics and out-door games; also a travellers’ club, which 
“organizes expeditions to Italy and Switzerland; will travel 
next Easter to Siena and Perugia,” a very modest seale of 
costs being given. 
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All these things show that the proper work of the Hall 
is not among the miserably poor, but is rather to cultivate 
intelligence and self-respect among those who are fairly 
independent. A wider intellectual outlook brings with it 
many suggestions of hope and self-help, and so vastly illumi- 
nates a way of life which, surrounded by modern conditions 
of luxury and splendor, would otherwise be increasingly 
dreary. ‘The Society,” however, “still continues to deal 
with all cases considered suitable for relief outside the 
House, and accordingly the [poor-law] Guardians continue 
to give no out-door relief. Money that was previously 
wasted on the pauperization of the improvident, to the ex- 
tent of £12,000 ($60,000) per annum, is now saved to the 
rate-payers, the majority of whom are working people, 
whilst about one-tenth of this amount is willingly subscribed 
by. the well-to-do for the more discriminate personal help 
offered by organized charity.” * 

A work of charity quite in keeping with the broader pur- 
poses of the Hall was pointed out to me, in a range of 
work-people’s dwellings, the design and the property of the 
Trustees of this institution. Other ranges of neat dwellings 
for the same object were also pointed out, some of them 
built by corporations or trusts (like the Peabody trust), 
and some, I believe, by the municipality ; but these were 
all painfully blank and monotonous to the eye, while those 
belonging to the Hall have street fronts handsome and 
varied, contributing an element of cheer to a very cheerless 
neighborhood: the educational motive in these construc- 
tions, it was explained, is distinctly had in view. And, as 
I understand the matter, the Society seeks this form of 
investment for the funds on which its own existence must 
depend. 

One would naturally expect, and would easily pardon, 


*See the details which follow in the annual Report for 1890, pp. 31-33, Further: 
“ Slumming, so common a year or two ago, is of course undesirable. To make a 
market of human misery, to raise money by cheap sensation, to expose suffering 
friends to fashionable curiosity, is alien to the very idea of the Hall. Those who 
really care for the poor can acquire knowledge and offer sympathy in a simple and 
inoffensive way; those who are ready to give a part of their leisure to the service of 
others, can find openings for substantial work.” 
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something of ecclesiastical bigotry and exclusion in an insti- 
tution like this, having its roots in a community at once 
ecclesiastical and conservative, like that of Oxford. Noth- 
ing of the sort, however, appears in the management, unless 
it may perhaps be in the theological instruction offered, of 
which I know nothing. My companion and guide in this 
brief exploration, a three years’ Resident of the Hall, is a 
young Unitarian lawyer, to whom I was commended by Mr. 
Tayler, one of the most eminent and loyal supporters of the 
Unitarian cause in southern London. Others, I am assured, 
are equally liberal in their theology, while a most generous 
liberality of spirit has been the character of the whole insti- 
tution, and is fully shared by the excellent vicar, the Rev. 
Samuel A. Barnett, whom I failed to meet. It is in his 
words we are assured “that among the residents have been 
found Churchmen, Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, Jews, 
and unsectarians: no man can say that Toynbee Hall has 
any narrow aim; it does not exist to increase any party, or 
to bring honor to any body.” A near view wholly confirms 
the prepossession and the hope regarding it, which one gets 
from the memorials that have reached us of that devoted 
and admirable life in whose memory the Hall is named. I 
subjoin a few hints taken from the Yoynbee Record of Feb- 
ruary, 1890: — 


The Sunday evening talks to children have been continued during the 
last month. Stories and fairy tales have been chosen by way of subjects, 
and the magic lantern has been generally used.—On several days in 
each week, dinners are being given to parties of eight children selected 
from some of the schools in the neighborhood. It may be remembered 
that the same pleasant plan was followed during part of last winter.— 
After an informal tea in the lecture-room, 150 tailoresses and shirt- 
makers, the guests of the shareholders of the Workwomen’s Co-opera- 
tive Association, gathered in the drawing-room on Saturday night, the 
18th. The origin of the association was a determination on the part of 
several gentlemen interested in East-End needlewomen to do away with | 
the middleman and the sweater. Money was raised, and a factory was 
built; and now the association, which is well on in its second year, is in 
a fairly satisfactory financial position. The association pays higher 
wages than the sweaters, but, unfortunately, these higher wages cannot 
at present be called high. Entertainments like this one serve to con- 
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solidate the relations between the shareholders and the employees, and 
the workers hope that, if the present rate of wages is unavoidably low, 
there are better times ahead.— Toynbee Hall was glad to lend its lecture- 
room on several days for the Christmas revels of the children of St. 
Jude’s School and the neighboring blocks of dwellings. The Christmas- 
tree was a blaze of light; presents were ranged in tempting profusion ; 
Father Christmas was present with scarlet robe and snow-white beard; 
and the whole scene on each occasion warmed the heart towards the 
young folk and towards those who had provided them their pleasure. 


Far, far beyond, in the seeming limitless wilderness of 
East London, along remote Mile-End, is the site of certain 
ancient almshouses, which has been taken for the “ People’s 
Palace.” Readers of Children of Gibeon and All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men will have felt something of the unspeak- 
able dreariness of workaday life there, and have seen 
something of the restless, cheerless, hopeless industry, and 
known something of that dream of the possibility of better 
things, out of which this wonderful creation has sprung. 
Wonderful, indeed; for I do not think that any description 
beforehand could have quite prepared me for what I saw 
with surprise that increased upon me step by step, as I kept 
pace with one of the workers of the establishment who 
served as guide. 

There is, of course, nothing to add to the list of topics for 
popular instruction that has already been given in connec- 
tion with Toynbee Hall; unless, indeed, to say that the 
classes in mechanical industry are probably more systematic 
and efficient here, and that the courses of instruction seemed 
to be more definitely a part of a municipal system of educa- 
tion like our high schools and industrial schools: thus I was 
told of the very flattering success the pupils had had in 
working for school examinations and promotions. But one 
is impressed at every step by the scale of magnitude. Some- 
thing over five acres, I was told, in the heart of this busiest 
of city populations, are already included in the grounds, to 
which considerable additions—for winter garden, swim- 
ming-baths, and cricket or tennis field—are intended to be 
made. Library, galleries, class-rooms, workshops, suggest 
the same generous scale of things. The boys’ vast swim- 
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ming-bath which they have already (to be enlarged) and 
one to be constructed for young women are in keeping. 

And the crown of the whole is the really magnificent 
“‘Queen’s Hall,” inaugurated by Victoria in person, where 
she sits, royally arrayed, in bronze, while in noble array 
along the walls stand sculptured images of two-and-twenty 
sovereign queens or princesses famous in history, whose 
characters and careers are told in the little penny handbook 
that explains the whole design. This splendid hall is meant 
for social gatherings, to “provide a place where people of 
all classes and conditions can congregate, and give them 
opportunities for associating themselves together, and learn- 
ing the hardly-remembered truth, that they are members 
one of another.” In particular it affords a noble concert-- 
room, with seats for an audience of twenty-five hundred, but 
holding on occasion, I was told, a crowd of as many as 
seven thousand, and offering from time to time penny con- 
certs of excellent music. “It will also be used for meetings 
either formal or informal on the social questions which stir 
all hearts, and about which people of all classes should 
confer together; and at those times when nothing of 
common interest is going on, it will be thrown open as a 
general reading and social room, where families and friends 
will be able to sit and chat. The Queen’s Hall will then be 
a drawing-room for those to whom high rents forbid the lux- 
ury of a drawing-room at home.” 

“In these and other ways,” the account concludes, 
‘‘which will be adopted as the suggestions and needs arise 
and funds allow, the Trustees hope to make the People’s 
Palace a veritable House Beautiful and a source of the 
higher life; a Centre for those who would unite for the 
common good and the purposes which make for progress; a 
Study for those who would learn of man, his history and his 
thought, and of God, his ways and his works; a Playhouse 
for those who, weary and worn by life’s sorrow, struggle, 
and sin, seek rest and refreshment as they traverse the 
world’s stormy walk. To these, perhaps, some room or the 
gardens of the People’s Palace may be ‘the restful Arbour 
(with the view) on the Hill Difficulty.’ ” 
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It is pleasant to know that the gentle-hearted Novelist to 
whom the inspiration of this admirable structure is due, and 
who has probably done more than any one man of our gen- 
eration to draw the hearts of the people together, is himself 
actively interested in conducting one department of its 
work, and is Editor, besides, of the Palace Journal, a penny 
magazine, which gives, along with some pages of popular 
reading matter, very full details of the actual work that is 
going on in this institution from month to month. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS. 


We have great pleasure in calling attention, with all the 
emphasis we can give to these well-worn words, to an enterprise 
of first-rate interest and importance for all who are interested 
in the lessons of Christian history ; namely, the first serious at- 
tempt we know to present, in English, the mind of the Christian 
Church during that momentous period when it was growing to 
be the greatest force in European life and civilization. This 
attempt is embodied in a series of thirteen royal octavo volumes 
(of which the first only has been received), covering the period 
from the conquests of Constantine, early in the fourth century, to 
those of Charlemagne, near the end of the eighth.* 

We say “the Christian mind” of this period, using a certain 
reserve. This noble series—which we judge from the speci- 
men now before us, and which is on as generous a scale as we 
could possibly demand or hope for—has an interest predomi- 
nantly theological and ecclesiastical: its motive is only second- 
arily historic in the full sense of that word. A single additional 
volume would, however, very nearly fill the gap we indicate; 
and it is quite possible that such a volume may be prepared to 


*A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church: 
Second Series, translated into English, with Prolegomena aud explanatory Notes 
under the editorial supervision of Philip Schaff and Henry Wace [Principal of King’s 
College, London], in connection with eminent patristic scholars of Europe and 
America. The Christian Literature Company, 35 Bond Street, New York. (Sub- 
scription price, $3 per volume, to be hereafter increased to $3.50.) 
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fill out the series. Such a volume would include such selections 
from the writings of Cassiodorus (already put in a condensed form 
before the public by Mr. Hodgkin) as throw light upon the early 
blighted Christian civilization of the Goths; from the annals of 
Gregory of Tours, which throw so strange a light upon the con- 
ditions under which Christianity won its way among the bar- 
barian tribes; from such memoirs (more or less- legendary) as 
those of Saint Severinus, Eigil’s life of Saint Sturmi, and the 
careers of Saints Patrick and Columba in far Britain; and, 
above all, the relations between Pope Zachary and Saint Boni- 
face, as illustrating the advance and hold of the Church upon the 
great Germanic populations. These — with a few illustrations of 
the working-out of Canon Law as a force in evolving the moral 
and social conditions of the modern world (such as those referred 
to in this Review for October, 1887), which might easily be 
included in an appendix to the last volume of the series as 
announced —are all that appear to be lacking, to make the pro- 
posed Library by far the richest source of historical study within 
the English reader’s reach, for the period embraced. 

The student of this, which we may call the constructive period 
of Christian history, has hitherto been obliged to content him- 
self with learned theological expositions like those of Neander 
and Baur, or eloquent chapters like those of Gibbon, always 
more or less sophisticated by anti-theologic prejudice, or dry 
though indispensable disquisitions like those of Guizot,—all of 
them, too, unconsciously warped by their modern point of view, 
— unless he was prepared to face the formidable array of some 
two hundred volumes of the Patrologia, Greek and Latin, which 
has been, till now, his only resource for coming in direct contact 
with the Christian mind of what, in our ignorance of them, most 
of us are agreed to call “the Dark Ages.” But the spirit of his- 
torical study in our day is no longer content with those lame and 
second-hand methods. The professional student of those things 
will, of course, still prefer to face the second of the alternatives 
we have named above; but to the average student the relief is 
enormous and unspeakable, of being addressed by that early 
mind in the very tongue to which he was born. And the value, 
for our modern uses, is immensely increased by that running 
accompaniment of criticism and comment, by which the faithful 
interpreter brings his author to book, on the plane of modern 
learning. Lr 
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Of the two services thus rendered, we are free to say that the 
first —that of accurate translation—appears to us by far the 
more valuable. We do not underrate (at least we hope not) any 
service which corrects the ancient prejudice or error, and brings 
us nearer the objective truth of fact, as discerned through the 
achromatic lens of nineteenth-century scholarship. But, to our 
thought, the service is even greater, which carries us back, 
though into that mist of ancient prejudice and error, till we see 
things as they looked to the eyes of that age. For example, it is 
probable — to take the volume just now in hand —that Eusebius 
was more or less corrupted by the court atmosphere he lived in, 
was an eloquent and perhaps sophistical apologist for some things 
flagrantly wrong, and shared to the full the bigotries or else the 
compromising policies of the theological party he belonged to. 
All the more, his history is the genuine reflex of a time most 
interesting for us to know as tt looked to itself to be. Nay, that 
history itself, with all its ignorances and errors, is an historic fact 
of a sort the most interesting for us to know; since it has actually 
done the service of putting before the Christian mind the pict- 
ure of the elder time which has gone deepest into the general 
imagination and made the strongest impression on the universal 
Christian heart. It is not too.much to say that, with all of us, 
the. current notion of what we mean by the Martyr Age is that 
which has come to us, direct or indirect, from the rhetorical, 
uncritical, often declamatory, but always picturesque, painstaking, 
and deeply sympathetic chapters in which Eusebius told the story 
of it to his own time. 

This character of his history makes it not only the right thing 
to begin the series with, but makes the series itself, by a sort of 
long preliminary chapter, a tolerably complete sketch of the 
entire period of eight centuries, drawn from the point of view, 
and with the qualifications, we have named. Now the history by 
Eusebius has long been, as we just said, the familiar source from 
which our accounts have been drawn, and has long been well 
known to the English reader in his proper tongue. So that we 
find a new sense of the value of the present enterprise, when 
we learn from the translator the vast labor that had to be under- 
taken, to make this noble volume what it is.* He tells us that 


*Eusebius: Church History (translated, with prolegomena and notes, by Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert); Life of Constantine, Constantine’s oration to ‘the assembly 
of the saints,’ and oration in praise of Constantine (revised translation, etc., by 
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“a simple revision of Cruse’s English version was originally pro- 
posed, but a brief examination of it was sufficient to convince me 
that a satisfactory revision would be an almost hopeless task, and 
that nothing short of a new and independent translation ought to 
be undertaken.” We have not the two versions at hand for 
comparison, but we can testify as to this one that, opening to 
numerous passages, we have always found clear and readable 
English, in happy contrast to the stilted, uncouth, and difficult 
diction we have often had to encounter in our “ ante-Nicene ” ex- 
plorations, and often a descriptive style strong, vivid, and pict- 
uresque, reflecting (we are sure) the best qualities of the original 
Greek. And, as one example is sometimes better than many, we 
will refer the reader to the long, ingenious, and very interesting 
discussion of “the causes of the Diocletian persecution ” in the 
note on pages 397-400, as a capital specimen of the intelligent 
and thorough temper in which, as we can well believe, the entire 
work has been performed. 

We have at this time only to add that the volume before us 
is an exceedingly handsome royal octavo, of about 640 pages 
(all told), looking, in its suit of sober olive, a legitimate child of 
the great vellum folios from which it is descended: the body of 
it is in an unusually clear and open long-primer type, the transla- 
tions being in double columns for easy reading; the three indexes 
(correct in all the cases we have examined) have every appear- 
ance of accuracy and great fulness. The only thing we notice 
to deplore is the extremely fine (though clear) type of the foot- 
notes, required by their extraordinary abundance and elaboration, 
inviting too early use of spectacles, or very trying to those who, 
like ourselves, disown those scholastic appendages. The next 
two volumes will complete the series of the earlier Greek histo- 
rians, containing Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret; Niceph- 
orus, the most fabulous and entertaining of all, belongs to a later 
date. Then follow ten volumes of the theologians proper, begin- 
ning with Athanasius. It will be convenient here to recall that 
an earlier series consists of the writings of Augustine and Chry- 
sostom. 


Ernest Cushing Richardson), royal 8vo, with full Indices, pp. 632. The History, we 
are told, ‘‘is the result of five years’ unremitting study on the part of Professor Mc- 
Giffert (of Lane Theological Seminary), perhaps the leading Eusebius scholar among 
the English-speaking races.” Professor Richardson, formerly of Hartford, is now 
librarian of Princeton University. a 
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LORENZ VON WESTENRIEDER.* 


It is a standing joke in Germany that Bavaria, being full fifty 
years behind the times, will be a most desirable place to emigrate 
to just on the eve of the judgment-day, since “ the wakeful trump 
of doom” will be sure to be heard there at least half a century 
later than anywhere else. This general backwardness is due not 
to inferiority of race, but to the incubus of religion: its causes 
are not ethnological, but ecclesiastical. 

Had not the Diet of Augsburg, in 1555, adopted the fatal 
clause that forced the people of each State to follow the religion 
of the reigning sovereign or to emigrate, Bavaria would now be 
Protestant and progressive. It was only by means of bribery 
and bitter persecution that the princes of the House of Wittels- 
bach succeeded in keeping their subjects within the papal fold ; 
but, even in this stronghold and citadel of Catholicism, it has 
never been possible wholly to suppress the spirit of intellectual 
honesty and integrity which gave rise to the Protestant move- 
ment. In no other country of Christendom are the masses of the 
population, and especially the peasantry, so completely under the 
dominion of bigoted and benighted priests and unscrupulous 
ultramontane demagogues as in Bavaria. In no other country 
are the men who arrogate the name of “ patriots” notoriously the 
subservient agents of a foreign power and the worst enemies of 
their Fatherland. But, notwithstanding the mental and moral 
depression produced by centuries of clerical ascendency and 
aggression, Bavaria has not been left without witnesses to the 
truth even in the province of theology, bold thinkers and fearless 
investigators, who would not let their sacerdotal cloth enshroud 
and shackle their souls, and who did not hesitate to make visible 
rents in the seamless unity of the Catholic hierarchy, if they saw 
no better way of getting at the light. 

Tourists who visit Munich are often perplexed and sometimes 
ashamed of their ignorance, when they see the streets of that city 
adorned with so many statues of men of whom they have never 
heard. Foreigners are apt to ridicule this apotheosis of obscure 
local worthies, and assert that any person of fair proportions, 
who has resided for some length of time in the Bavarian capital, 


* Ueber Lorenz von Westenrieder’s Leben und Schriften. Von August von Kluck- 
hohn. Bayerische Bibliothek, Band 12, Bamberg, 1890, 
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is liable to be seized and moulded, and have his effigy set up on 
a pedestal as a civic ornament. The French painter, Gustave 
Courbet, once asked the writer how long he had lived in Munich, 
and, on being told that he had spent two years there, exclaimed 
with well-feigned astonishment: “What? Two years in Mu- 
nich, and no monument yet?’ Doubtless, many a traveller 
wonders who Lorenz von Westenrieder was, and what he did to 
deserve a permanent place on a Munich public square. The 
inscription states that he was “the historian of Bavaria,” but not 
every writer of his country’s annals is rewarded for his toil by 
being immortalized in bronze. Westenrieder achieves something 
more than this: he was not only a chronicler, but also a creator 
of events. He was, at least in a limited degree, what his country- 
men would call an epoch-making man. One might characterize 
him as the Déllinger of a former generation, although he was by 
no means equal to the latter in breadth and depth of learning, in 
clearness and concentration of thought, or in moral force and 
consistency. 

Westenrieder was born in Munich Aug. 1, 1748; and it is a 
striking proof of his superiority to circumstances that, although 
educated for the priesthood by Jesuit teachers, he began his 
career as the champion of intellectual freedom and enlighten- 
ment against the aims and claims of the clergy. Fortunately, 
the then Elector, Maximilian Joseph III., was a liberal-minded 
ruler, one of the first princes who carried into execution the 
decree for the expulsion of the Jesuits, and who, when presented 
with a list of free-thinkers and petitioned to banish them, replied, 
“The very best heads in the realm,” and threw the paper into the 
fire. The elector had interested himself in the improvement of 
elementary instruction and the promotion of popular education, 
as well as in the efforts which were then being made to free the 
universities from the pedantic trammels of scholasticism and to 
base pedagogics upon rational and scientific principles. In this 
praiseworthy work he received earnest and efficient aid from the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences, but had to encounter and over- 
come the violent and almost united opposition of the clergy. 

Westenrieder’s love of literature brought him into intellectual — 
contact with many Protestants and free-thinkers, whose writings 
were at that time under ban, and therefore hardly known in 
Bavaria. Familiarity with books of this sort made him see more 
clearly and realize more keenly the utter hollowness and cere-— 
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monial formalism of Bavarian Catholicism, and strengthened him 
in the determination to devote all his energies to the reform of 
religion and the church, to the elevation and extension of common 
schools, and to the general diffusion of the principles of tolera- 
tion and sound secular culture. “Incorrect conceptions con- 
cerning controversial questions of theology,” he said, “do not 
constitute a crime against civil society.” This utterance, which 
the growth of intellectual freedom has now rendered axiomatic 
and reduced to a commonplace, was then regarded by Bavarian 
ecclesiastical dignitaries as dangerous innovation and culpable 
heresy. 

His discussions of this principle and his efforts to give practical 
application to it, especially in the province of elementary instruc- 
tion, which he wished to free from the exclusive control of the 
Church, excited the hatred and hostility of the obscurantists, who 
accused him of “ un-Catholic opinions” and “ Lutheran style.” In 
consequence of these charges, he was summoned to appear before 
the episcopal ordinary at Freising, and put into the cathedral 
prison. The energetic intervention of the elector, however- 
caused him to be soon set at liberty. 

It is highly creditable to Westenrieder that, even after the 
accession of the reactionary, fanatically bigoted, and excessively 
licentious Karl Theodor, he continued to labor with unabated 
zeal for the enlightenment of his fellow-countrymen and their 
emancipation from ecclesiastical thraldom, and thus to lift them 
out of the Middle Ages in which they were still so deeply im- 
bedded. Above all, he deemed it necessary to excite in the 
Bavarian soul “a grand passion for noble things” and to awaken 
an interest in art and literature. He endeavored to develop in 
the community a higher appreciation and worthier conception 
of the dignity and value of the artistic profession, so that, as he 
expressed it, the time might come when a father would not blush 
in confessing to inquiring friends that his son had become an 
artist. He took a warm interest in the welfare of the working 
classes, and regarded them as the real source of strength to the 
State, declaring that public prosperity was impossible where, as 
was then the case in Bavaria, the people were weighed down by 
heavy taxes in order to replenish the coffers of a luxurious and 
wasteful prince, and to enable a numerous nobility and a still 
more numerous clergy to live in idle splendor, “A narrow street 
full of noisy workshops, resounding with the hum of industrial 
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activity and enterprise and with happy human voices, was to him,” 
he said, “an infinitely more beautiful, more glorious, and more 
joyous sight than all the pomp and parade of courtly lords and 
ladies, with their retinue of liveried lackeys and the swarms of 
parasites, debauchees, adventurers, harlots, and knaves that follow 
in their train.” “The supreme happiness and safety of a nation 
can be attained only by the highest possible degree of enlighten- 
ment,” was another of his utterances, which seemed to his con- 
servative, ecclesiastical, and political contemporaries to be sub- 
- versive of society, and to shake the whole divinely established 
order of things to its foundations. 

In 1777 Westenrieder was elected a member of the Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, and began to devote himself more exclu- 
sively to historical studies, and especially to the history of Bava- 
ria. Here, too, he met with bitter opposition from the Jesuits, 
who had succeeded in convincing the Elector Karl Theodor 
that for his subjects to become too familiar with the history of 
their native land would create divisions and dangerous dissen- 
sions. The elector, in accordance with this view, thought seri- 
ously, in 1786, of abolishing the department of history in the 
Academy, an institution which had been established in 1759 by 
his predecessor for the especial purpose of promoting historical 
researches. 

Westenrieder’s salary had been hitherto three hundred florins 
a year; but in his diary, under the date of Noy. 9, 1786, we find 
the following memorandum: “From to-day I am to receive a 
salary of one thousand florins, a sum which I have only now and 
then in moments of extreme depression of spirits presumptuously 
and timidly wished for. Deo gratias, Deo gratias, Deo gra- 
tias.” Making all due allowance for the superior purchasing 
value of money a hundred years ago, the overflowing gratitude 
to God expressed by the eminent Academician for an annual 
salary of less than $600 shows how poorly paid and pecuniarily 
unpretentious the German scholar was at that time. 

In 1799 Karl Theodor died, and was succeeded by Maximilian 
Joseph, who appointed Count von Montgelas minister of foreign 
affairs and inaugurated a liberal régime. The reforms for which 
Westenrieder had been so long contending could now be easily 
accomplished ; but, unfortunately, he not only failed to take ad- 
vantage of this favorable turn in Bavarian affairs, but actually 
set himself against it. In the first place, he was seriously disaf- 
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fected by the fact that natives of the Palatinate, and at a later 
period North Germans, were preferred to positions of influence 
and emolument. He also began to fear lest the liberal system 
of government, as administered by Montgelas, would prove not 
merely reformatory, but radically revolutionary, and put the 
Catholic religion itself in peril. These considerations, which 
were magnified by constitutional hypochondria, rendered him 
bitterly reactionary and violently hostile to the principles which 
he had once so boldly and vigorously advocated ; and he became 
the leader of the opposition and the head of the old Bavarian 
clerical party. His writings of this period give expression to 
the narrowest spirit of particularism and ultramontanism, and 
are animated by the intensest hatred of everything not Bavarian 
and Catholic. He denounced as “interlopers” North Germans 
like the philologist Thiersch and the philosophers Jacobi ‘and 
Niethammer, because they were appointed to professorships at 
Munich, and depicted them in the darkest colors as adventurers, 
“men without a country, who were ready to sell themselves for 
money anywhere and everywhere, mountebanks, who made a dis- 
play of their learning for the purpose of exciting admiration and 
filling their purses.” He made himself ridiculous by his denun- 
ciations of Kant’s philosophy as “a brain-bewildering jumble of 
notions and the original source of all the evils of modern times.” 

This sort of folly and fanaticism obscured the latter years of 
his life; and he passed away on March 15, 1829, in the eighty- 
first year of his age, unhonored, ignored, and almost unobserved. 
It was only after his death that the real services which he had 
rendered in promoting popular education and in advocating re- 
ligious toleration and reform began to be remembered and rec- 
ognized, Ludwig I. did not overlook Westenrieder in adorning 
the capital, which he had converted from a provincial town into 
the principal art city of Europe, but placed his statue (the work 
of Widmann) on the Promenadeplatz in Munich. Professor 
Kluckhohn has also done a good work in publishing in the 
twelfth volume of Buchner’s Bayerische Bibliothek an interesting 
and impartial sketch of this man, the melancholy conclusion of 
whose career was wholly unworthy of him, and should not be 
regarded as indicative of his general character. It is his earlier 
aims and achievements that “live in brass” and make him a fit 
subject for biography, and it would have been better for his fame 
if he had died at fifty-five instead of eighty-one, Kluckhohn’s 
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volume, like all the issues of the Bavarian Library is typo- 
graphically creditable to the Bamberg publisher, and adorned 
with numerous portraits of Westenrieder and his contemporaries. 


E. P. Evans. 


THE FUTURE OF ART. 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, music, reaching far 
into the past, have produced works which seem almost beyond 
the power of art to parallel, wholly beyond its power to surpass. 
The masterpieces of Homer, Angelo, Raphael, Mendelssohn, 
give to us that “sense of the impossible,” or, better, of the infinite, 
which is the mark of real excellence and success in art produc- 
tion, and by which the work of man’s genius seems lifted from 
the field of human endeavor to the statelier realm of nature. Thus 
does art triumph over the limitations of its material conditions, 
gathering into a single art work the power and expression of 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture. To the splendor and majesty 
of a great architectural work we feel that nothing can be super- 
added. The mighty outpouring of the cathedral organ seems 
to burst spontaneously from its towering columns and interlacing 
arches. Its atmosphere is redolent with the most exalted poesy, 
streaming through colored windows and wafted downward from 
groined and arched ceilings. Does not the Sistine group shine 
upon us with the effulgence of universal truth and excellence? 
Mother and child are raised above every human limitation, and 
irradiated with that beauty which shines out from the very centre 
and soul of creation. So, also, a great poem passes out from the 
restrictions of the poetic form into the liberty and largeness of 
the universal art spirit, the embodied splendor and divinity of 
inspired thought. The music which fills the measure of its art,— 
is it not seen and felt as well as heard, filling every delighted 
sense with joy, and binding every faculty in the spell of its fine 
enchantment ? 

In that adolescent art which we may term “art prose” — best 
known as novel or fiction writing—the same principles hold 
good. That work alone is worthy to be named as art in which 
the characters, with all the environment and all the movement 
of the scene, while remaining true to life, yet combine to produce 
an ideal result. To this end every detail must be subordinated, 
every character must speak, every event tend. It may teach 
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only as a picture teaches, only as the face of nature teaches. Just 
80 soon as a bias appears, or it is seen to be harnessed to some 
theory or to be saddled with a homily, its art nature is violated 
and its beauty spoiled, Poetry, named by Matthew Arnold “the 
most perfect speech of man,” is in its own proper form bound by 
the laws and limitations of that form, and must sacrifice some- 
thing of its freedom to time and tune; while prose, musical only 
as the winds and waves are musical, admits the largest freedom 
of expression and effect. What a field does the moving and 
varied panorama of social life discover for the exercise of this 
most spiritual of arts,— spiritual in that it appeals not to any out- 
ward sense, but directly to the imagination and understanding! 

In this, and indeed in all real art, there must be a true creative 
movement of the mind. True artis more than a photographic 
product; and all mere copying of form and color, however accu- 
rate and realistic, must be regarded as nothing more than prepara- 
tory work,— gymnastic practice, looking towards a true creative 
effort. Painting from nature becomes true art only as the life, 
the thought, the character in nature, is shadowed forth. The 
root of all art is one,— a certain depth of penetration and under- 
standing, combined with a special gift of expression and utter- 
ance. This penetration into the deep things of nature discovers 
the universal sanctity of inmost nature and makes all noble art 
essentially religious. To the poet, the artist, all nature is animate, 
full of intelligence and sentiment, and he by virtue of his special 
endowment is an ordained priest of nature’s hidden truth. 

At the present time, all art feels the influence of the critical 
and scientific spirit, which is pre-eminently the spirit of the age. 
Measurement, analysis, definition, exposition, demonstration, and 
the like, are its functions. We have therefore more wholesome 
art criticism than we have art creation. We have also this con- 
troversy — which threatens to become tiresome — between realism 
and idealism. It would seem to be almost self-evident that true 
art must begin in realism and end in idealism; must use realistic 
materials, but work them up into ideal form and combination. It 
is rather a question of the kind of realism and the kind of ideal- 
ism than a question of one or the other. The present devotion 
to realism is doubtless necessary to the development of accuracy, 
precision, and skilful manipulation. When we shall have added 
to this the inspiring breath of the dawning renaissance, we shall 
enter an era of splendid creative effort. 
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The evidence of the near approach of such an era is every- 
where apparent to the thoughtful observer. In architecture, 
especially, do we already detect a new power and grace. While 
the reign of individualism prevents the erection of work of great 
magnitude, in many smaller buildings we see a most satisfying 
anity, power, and beauty; and the general average of architecture 
in buildings of small cost, the cottages of people of moderate 
means as well as in more expensive buildings, is far superior to 
any preceding average, and indicates a diffusion of taste upon 
which, more than any special manifestation in isolated cases, rests 
the future of this art. With better co-operative methods, result- 
ing in the greater massing of capital, we may expect to witness 
the rising of structures whose dignity and splendor shall far sur- 
pass the creations of earlier days. This generation may yet 
witness the rising of the walls of a cathedral whose magnitude 
and grandeur shall surpass that of St. Peter’s at Rome. Already 
the spiritual foundations of a great temple of humanity are being 
laid,— a temple which shall combine in one the science and noble 
freedom of the modern world,—a mighty sacro-secular Pantheon, 
dedicated to the unification of all lines of thought in one grand 
centre of light and truth. It is yet too early for such a monu- 
ment to be built, but every year brings us steadily towards it. 
For the present we may well be content that this noble art has 
fairly burst from its shell of conventionalism and begins to mani- 
fest something of the spirit of the age. 

Viewing in the light of the present the ideals of the middle 
centuries, what do we find? What do we find in the Madonna 
but apotheosized womanhood and motherhood? All the frame- 
work of legend and the supernatural in which she appeared to 
Fra Angelico or Raphael but served to express to an age not 
too susceptible to profound impressions the sanctity and divine 
beauty of ideal womanhood. Legend supplied a setting, the 
scenery in which the Madonna was “framed,” modified in ex- 
pression and bearing by the motif and genius loci; but may not 
the actual life of woman in the larger sphere in which she is find- 
ing her place,— may not this suggest a setting for the representa- 
tion of ideal womanhood as varied and commanding as the — 
Madonna legend? Surely, art will never have done with this 
theme, now as ever the most attractive of any with which it has 
to deal. The escape of art from the commonplace must be the 
escape into the region of the ideal; and certainly it need not tie 
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itself to camera work, when the life of to-day is full of ideal sug- 
gestion. And since the dress of moderns, well adapted as it 
may be to the business habits and pursuits of our people, does 
not approve itself to the artistic sense, this fact of itself necessi- 
tates the advance of art from the actual to the ideal in its deal- 
ings with the human form. 

Recurring again to the provision which the present era makes 
for art, we may discover in the world of modern science and 
present thought-forms the materials of an epic as grand as Homer, 
Milton, or Dante saw in the mythologies and legends of their 
day. The world of to-day is not wanting in poetic or artistic 
suggestion to one who grasps the true significance of its thought 
and life. The reign of law but awaits the artist and poet so 
imbued with its deeper meanings as to feel their ingpiration. 
Where is the artist who will give to the world an inspired and 
worthy embodiment of the genius of science? Who will carve 
in marble the angel of Human Fraternity or the Spirit of Uni- 
versal Religion? Who will compose the anthem of Freedom, 
celebrating the advance of the race into the liberty of great ideas 
and universal science? Surely, if the present is without inspira- 
tion, the promise of the future is full of noble suggestion. 

But what well may be, will be. Already we may discern a 
widening and deepening of human thought in all lines of science 
to a recognition of the profound spiritual significance of its 
revelations, the splendor both intellectual and moral of her 
plainest truths. We find also in the general excellence of the 
work being done,— excellence of drawing, coloring, finish,— and 
in the outbreaking gleams of a noble spirit here and there, an 
assurance that art is already beginning to feel the breath of a new 
renaissance. To say that the art of the future which is to be 
worthy art must spring from the deepest life of that future is 
to repeat what should be a truism. Not to the presence and 
popularity of art schools primarily do we look for the promise of 
a noble art to come, but to the upbuilding of a true intellectual 
life among our people; and by a true intellectual life we mean a 
life which cannot be better characterized than by quoting the 
classic words of Philip Gilbert Hamerton: “It is not erudi- 
tion which makes the intellectual man, but a sort of virtue which 
delights in vigorous and beautiful thinking, just as moral virtue 
delights in vigorous and beautiful conduct. ... Intellectual living 
is not so much an accomplishment as a state or condition of mind 
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in which it seeks earnestly for the highest and purest truth.” It 
is this mental-moral condition of genuine “sweetness and light,” 
a life at once intense and widely related, from which we may 
expect the poet-artists who shall paint, carve, sing, write, the 
glory of living things. Such a mind seems brother to the whole 
range of life and being. To such a one come the primordial 
atoms and whisper in his ear their secrets, the chattering crows 
make him their confidant, the stars rehearse to him the story of 
creation. He “leans his ear in many a secret place,” and gathers 
into himself the converging lines of history. Such living is in it- 
self the highest art,— not in the sense of artifice, but in the sense 
in which all art is but sublimed nature, nature passed through 
the alembic of the human mind. Given such a sunlit mind, 
with the power of artistic expression, and the conditions of any 
age must furnish the materials for the highest form of art work. 
Wanting such a soul, there can. be no true art, however rich in 
suggestion the environment. It is therefore the conviction that 
the currents of life are deepening and broadening which gives us 
the assurance that art will soon take on a new power and glory. 


F. O. Ea@aieston. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


A GLEAM IN THE WEST. 


“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is Liberty,” is a text 
we have always taken very much to heart; and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is not, we certainly have no desire of part or 
lot in such liberty as may be left. Nay, we do not believe in 
such a thing at all, but say, with Milton,— 


“ License they mean when they cry ‘ Liberty!’” 


The text we have quoted brings together the two elements in the 
religious life, which it has always been our more or less successful 
endeavor to reconcile; but their reconciliation has always needed 
a third, and was formulated by Henry Ware, Jr. (when asked to 
furnish a motto for the Christian Register as an exponent of that 
endeavor) thus: “ Liberty, Holiness, Love.” 

Of the two, it has appeared to us —we speak with diffidence 
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and reserve — that each was emphasized by one of the parties to 
an ancient controversy, pow long happily forgotten, once known 
under the name of “the Western issue.” We have never 
ventured an opinion as to the merits of that controversy, hay- 
ing observed that no person east of the Lakes could say a 
word about it, without instantly betraying, in the impartial judg- 
ment of both the differing parties, his total ignorance upon the 
subject. Our sympathies, such as they were, have been abso- 
lutely impersonal as touching any point of difference, and purely 
personal as regarded the men or the women engaged in it; and, 
in this latter view, it has been our joy to find those sympa- 
thies exactly and equally divided between the two. We have, 
it may be, rejoiced in the bliss of ignorance; but in such a case 
we certainly would not choose the folly to be wise. 

We trust not to make that ignorance appear more hopeless 
than it really is, if we express the great pleasure it gives us to 
copy from the Unitarian of September some words touching 
a “Missionary Mass Meeting” to be held in Chicago on the 28th 
to the 30th of the present month : — 


We need a general meeting where all kinds of Unitarians may come 
together in the spirit of fraternity and liberality for the practical work 
of church-extension ; where all will have a chance to co-operate freely in 
a constructive effort to bring in the Kingdom of God, but where no one 
shall presume to dictate, and no single group of persons shall undertake 
to rule; where persoual differences shall be ignored; where the most 
catholic fellowship shall be actually realized rather than talked about ; 
where self-forgetfulness rather than self-assertion shall be the ruling 
motive and temper; and where the ambition shall be to pull together, 
rather than to gain a victory over each other... . It is our sincere 
hope that the proposed missionary advisory board, the Conference Asso- 
ciation, may be fully and successfully organized by the special delegates 
who are to meet at this time. 


For a happy illustration of the spirit which all this implies, 
there comes to us just now, out of that bounteous West, a volume 
of Sermons* which has impressed us more, and in more ways, 
than almost any volume of the sort we can recall since Dewey’s 
first Sermons on Life. This testimony seems to us not extrava- 
gant, when we consider the rare wealth of thought, the felicity of 
expression (which we have once or twice taken note of before), 


*A Grateful Spirit, and Other Sermons. By James Vila Blake, Chicago; Charles 
H, Kerr & Co. pp. 303, 
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and the wholly unconventional manner of treatment which gives 
the charm of a singular freshness to the book. The first of these 
will be properly shown only by a glance through the contents of 
the book itself; for the second we refer to the discourse on 
“ Solomon and the Lilies,” which has every charm to be found in 
the finest chapters of Ruskin; and for the third to that on “ Faith- 
fulness,” which is nearly half made up from the story of a real 
life, of so rare a quality (though in the homeliest surroundings)» 
and so exquisitely told, that one turns from it as from personal 
contact with a hero or a saint. 

But it is, at present, neither for its thought, its style, nor its 
method that we welcome the book, so much as for the illus- 
tration it gives (among a crowd of similar illustrations) of the 
Spirit which makes the best hope of the movement we have at 
heart together. We do not, just now, think of that movement as 
specifically “Unitarian,” though in our own particular surround- 
ings that name certainly covers what we mean, if not all we mean. 
But, as one of the most cultivated of our laymen has just written 
to us, “That name is not our proper name; it does not mark 
our peculiarity, which is the liberal and unsectarian quality of our 
religion.” And it is of this gwality we think. The spirit we 
speak of, so far as it is exhibited in this book, is not simply “a 
grateful spirit,” but, further, a generous, a glowing, what we 
might now and then best describe as a chivalrous spirit, in its 
interpretation of the religious life. And it is that which we look 
to see, more and more, carried into our religious work. 


THE THIRD TYPE. 


Two types have always been distinctively enough recognized 
in the Unitarian movement, as they are, perhaps, in every relig- 
ious movement that has a name to live. There is the style of 
mind that is brooding, contemplative, devout, thoughtful of piety 
and the plain moralities, and having its proper field in “the for- 
mation of the Christian character”; and there is that which is 
intellectually skeptical, perhaps, but in moral temper eager, ex- 
pansive, generous, aggressive, and apt to catch the passing enthu- 
siasm of a time of revolution and unrest. And, accordingly, in — 
speaking of our representative men, we of this day almost always 
couple the name of Parker with that of Channing, in order to fill 


out the notion of what we mean. Bo 
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Now there is a third type, which has been quite as character- 
istic of the movement we describe as either of these two, which 
is much more difficult to take account of, and which has given 
occasion to more misunderstanding of its proper quality than 
both of them together. And we are greatly obliged to our friend, 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham, for the fidelity, the skill, and the intelli- 
gent sympathy, with which he has set it forth* “Boston Uni- 
tarianism ” has, in fact, never been in complete accord either with 
those country ministrations which in good part dated from it and 
were proud of their affiliation with it, or with those remoter min- 
istrations which owed their existence to its liberal temper and its 
moderated zeal, or yet with our younger generation, which has 
grown into life in a sterner period. Its social surroundings and 
the atmosphere of its time gave it a position something unique, 
and apart from either of those others which have shared its 
name. : 

Its representative men, some of them at least, have been looked 
upon by the more zealous, says Mr. Frothingham, as “ drones, 
respectable good-for-nothings.” They were, he says, “simply 
scholars and gentlemen, dignified, gracious, genuine, sweet, fond 
of elegant studies, of good English, of conservative ways, of poetic 
expression, of the amenities of life” (p.2). And, later, “ With 
Dr. Frothingham (1870) died virtually his type of Unitarianism. 
It was the old-fashioned faith with a sentimental modification. 
The soul of a cast-off religion was in it; no new principle was 
adopted; no fresh law was invoked. Neither Channing’s idea 
of the dignity of human nature, nor Mr. Parker’s of another 
source of revelation, was accepted. It was Christian after the 
common definition, enlarged according to the enlightenment of 
the generation and the cultivation demanded of educated men. 
All special questions were avoided ” (p. 240). The positive qual- 
ities which went along with so many negatives are more difficult 
to bring out in relief upon the canvas, and Mr. Frothingham has 
done well to individualize them — along with a pretty full biog- 
raphy of his father and a chapter devoted to his maternal grand- 
father, Mr. Peter C. Brooks, as a typical “ Unitarian layman ”— 
in personal sketches of the group of men who gathered nearest 
about that centre. Individual character was what they cared for 


* Boston Unitarianism, a Study of the Life and Work of Nathantel Langdon 
Frothingham. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
pp. 272. (The reader will correct the obvious errors of ‘“ Dover” for “ Doune” (p. 
137) and “ Inverness ” for “ Inverary ” (p. 138), in the account of the Scottish journey.) 
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most; and in the extreme difficulty of defining either the beliefs 
or the principles which they held in common, such a sheaf of bio- 
graphical sketches comes nearer than any other attainable defi- 
nition of what Boston Unitarianism really was. 

Keenly sensible, as we have seen, of its limitations, Mr. Froth- 
ingham shows less sympathy or respect than possibly we might 
have looked for towards that form of energetic protest which 
began to stir its placid circles some fifty years ago. Theodore 
Parker, he says, “ misapprehended his own office, which was to 
destroy, not to build up. In reality, these convulsions were his 
opportunity. They called forth his characteristic qualities,— his 
directness, his frankness, his eloquence of speech, his wit, his sar- 
casm, his bluntness of sentiment, his invective, his power of de- 
nunciation and contempt.” These qualities were clearly needed, 
he thinks, to stir the sluggish waters, but they apparently counted 
for little more; they’led to no constructive thought, to no posi- 
tive intellectual result. “The philosophy of Channing had dis- 
appeared. The philosophy of Parker would not bear analysis. 
The old theology would submit to no further attenuation. Tran- 
scendentalism had gone; sentimentalism was out of date. A 
new gospel of Liberalism — faith founded on knowledge and sus- 
tained by inquiry — must be the spiritual religion of the future” 
(p. 264). 

Our inference from all this would be, that Mr. Frothingham 
regards the coming form of the Liberal faith as having its roots 
not so much in either of those other two, traditional or transcen- 
dental, as in the Third Type which he has attempted to describe 
by way of individual portraiture. And this, not so much in its 
culture, its amenities, its social attractiveness, its lack of enthu- 
siasm, as in its indifference to modes of belief, and its staking of 
everything upon the individual character. The fervor, the inten- 
sity, the moral zeal and courage, which go to make up a true 
Faith, will be evoked by circumstances and human needs, while 
their growth will be fresh from the soil of individual character. 
Some of its intellectual conditions he has thus deseribed: “The 
new Unitarianism is neither sentimental nor transcendental nor 
traditional. It is rather historical and experimental. It calls — 
itself Unitarian simply because that name suggests mental free- 
dom and breadth and progress and elasticity and joy. Another 
name might do as well, perhaps be more accurately descriptive. 
But no other would be as impressive, or on the whole so honor- — 
able” (p. 267). 
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A UNITARIAN SAINT. 


If by the term “Saint” we imply human virtues raised to a 
supreme degree, certainly we must include moral courage of the 
heroic order, and invincible will consecrated to the divinest ends. 
And we mark these qualities just here, because they were distin- 
guishing qualities in as purely and nobly devoted a life as it is 
ever given us to know,—a life which had its training among the 
very circumstances we have just been attempting to describe; 
and because that life illustrates better than any other thing we 
can think of what we mean by saying as we did that “the fervor, 
the intensity, the moral zeal and courage, which go to make a 
true Faith, will be evoked by circumstances and human needs, 
while their growth will be fresh from the soil of individual char- 
acter.” Many types of character — brilliant, pure, heroic, noble 
—have been claimed as the outgrowth of Boston Unitarianism ; 
but we can think of no life in which these qualities were more 
strikingly shown, or were more humbly and devoutly traced to 
that root of faith, than the life of Dorothea Dix, which Mr. Tif- 
fany’s admirable biography has just put in sufficient detail and 
full proportion before the public.* 

Our personal acquaintance with Miss Dix began fifty years ago 
this very month, at the time of her first public labors in the East 
Cambridge jail,— where some of us had attempted a little task of 
teaching under her direction; but had been preceded by so 
warm and admiring an account of her from a friend, who appears 
as a frequent correspondent of hers in this memoir, as to make 
that work eagerly sought quite as much for her sake as for its 
own. Her wonderful career of activity expanded, directly after, 
so as to give her earlier friends only rare and distant glimpses of 
what it really was; and her lapse to the old gentle tone of famil- 
iarity on those few occasions when they had the fortune to meet 
her helped disguise from them how great and astonishing a work 
she did: the only time we can recall when it seemed as if her 
wonderful fortitude of spirit were yielding before its terrible de- 
mand was during the panic in Washington after the battle of 
Bull Run, when she saw face to face what the nature of the 
burden was going to be. Those who had these glimpses from 
time to time, yet were never able to take the full measure and 


* Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix, by Francis Tiffany. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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proportion of her labors, will be the first to welcome the new 
understanding of them in this biography. 

The salient points of that career were first, when, after a 
somewhat lonely and joyless childhood, she undertook the disci- 
pline of a private school,— at one time, as we have been told, 
holding its firm rein without relaxing for four or five months, 
while tied to her couch by a painful lameness: during this period 
we see the piety of a devotee along with acute spasms of sharp 
pain that threatened early death from hectic malady; then, in 
easier circumstances, and after the respite of foreign travel, the 
consecration to that work with which her name has been most 
associated since,— her great and astonishing work in the prisons 
and hospitals of this country, continuing about fourteen years; 
then again an episode of foreign travel, brilliantly associated in 
this narrative with those three admirable achievements, of Sable 
Island, the hospital-system of Scotland, and the prisons and 
asylums of Rome; then the resumption of her labors here, cul- 
minating in the responsible charge compelled upon her in the 
hospital service of the Civil War; and lastly, the twenty years of 
comparative repose, though of incessant and eager interest in all 
tasks of charity, until her death in 1887, at the age of eighty-five. 

Mr. Tiffany has done well, in his very eloquent and interesting 
memoir, to compare this heroic career with those of the great 
Catholic saints, Saint Theresa and Saint Catherine of Siena,— 
pointing out the great qualities of character, intellect, resolution, 
and constructive skill that went into the work they did. It was 
no wonder, he thinks, with so grand a tradition of what may be 
done by a woman of intense conviction and heroic temper, that 
Pope Pius IX. listened to her with the singular respect he did, 
and that she won so powerful an ascendency in the most exclu- 
sive and tradition-bound court of Europe,—she, a foreigner and 
a Protestant, “but yet a woman.” The most rigid ecclesiastical 
prejudice had to give way —and happily had in the Catholic 
tradition of such things an excuse for giving way — before the 
clear proof of immediate inspiration in the soul that made the 
appeal. As compared to the work of those eminent Catholic 
saints, we have to note that this sprang direct from the bosom 
of a community and a mode of belief which has lain these fifty 
years under the charge of utter incapacity for any such thing. 
And yet, at the Divine touch all that imagined incapacity passes: 
away; and a young woman who might be thought to represent 
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nothing more than “ Boston culture,” and to be doomed to life- 
long invalidism from the too early drain upon her strength, 
stands ready to do a work which her biographer justly calls un- 
paralleled in all the annals of Protestant Christianity. “It was 
only,” she said to the writer once, with great simplicity, in com- 
ing of a Sunday morning out of church, “a strong will, and that 
I thought it was my duty.” 

We have called this biography “ eloquent,” which is not the 
word natural to think of first in describing what aims only to 
give an accurate and just picture of a human life. But the pict- 
ure would be neither accurate nor just, if it did not include its 
appeal to the imagination and the conscience. This appeal Mr. 
Tiffany has sought to interpret as plainly and sincerely as he has 
the motive and the deed. So that it was not always possible, 
even if it were to be wished, that he should avoid a tone which 
speaks to something beyond a bare recognition of the facts,and 
may even, at times, be called homiletic. The book is excellently 
proportioned; the story, which sometimes falls back a little upon 
itself in repetition or recapitulation, is always clear, brilliant, and 
interesting,— now and then a bit fanciful; it is not overbur- 
dened ; it is. divided into chapters of judicious brevity, whose 
titles suggest the tale; it is provided with a full and accurate 
index; above all, it is a true record, invaluable for what it 
teaches, of a life-work that belongs among the very highest relig- 
ious achievements of our time. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Probably the most detailed and curious account ever given of the 
early conditions of life in New England is to be found in Mr. Weeden’s 
two volumes of Economic and Social History.* Yor intelligent detail, 
laboriously gathered and skilfully put together, we do not know what to 
compare it with, except Professor Thorold Rogers’s Six Hundred Years’ 
economic history of England., Though less than half as long, the story is 
fully as entertaining and instructive; and, unless we mistake, will prove 
quite equally novel in its stores of information. 

The key-note is given (p. 10), shrewdly and to the point, in these 
words: “The most common and positive desire of the fathers of New 


* Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789, by William B. Weeden, 
Houghton, Mifiiin & Co, pp. 964. 
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England was not to worship in a particular way, nor to establish a par- 
ticular form of government, but it was to live” ; and how they did it is 
shown, with singular local knowledge and abundant anecdote and illus- 
tration, in the twenty-three chapters that make up the book. Many 
portions furnish material which it would be very difficult to find or 
parallel in any other source within reach. It is quite safe to say 
that any reader who examines the book will find what is entirely new to 
him, or at least fresh in its new setting, on such matters as the Indian 
races, the manufacture and use of wampum, the service of the ox, the 
domestic customs of New England, the slave-trade, piracy, privateering, 
and the all-important coast fisheries. Tables of prices and their vyaria- 
tion are also very curious and instructive, and we have an ample ac- 
count of sundry disastrous experiments in finance, profitable for warning 
and reproof even in our own day. We cannot think of any contribution 
that would do such needed service in discussion of the open questions of 
the time, industrial and financial, as a sequel would be, made up from 
data equally authentic, bringing the history down a century later, and 
told in an equally skilful, pungent, and entertaining way. An admirable 
index of forty-nine pages completes the equipment of the volume. 


Mr. Fiske’s Civil Government * is composed primarily as a high-grade 
text-book, but with an eye to its service and interest for the general 
reader. It differs from most popular treatises on the subject in not 
being a simple exposition of fact or document, but in going back to his- 
toric sources,— that is, practically to Old-English antecedents. <A great 
deal of statistical or other matter is included for convenient reference,— 
such, for example, as a full account of the Australian ballot system and 
the method of Civil Service examinations; and among the documents 
given at the end of the book, along with the Articles of Confederation 
and the United States Constitution (in full), are the full text of the 
Magna Charta, with the comment of Professor Green, and a summary of 
the Bill of Rights of 1689. Questions for review and other text-book 
apparatus are given at the end of each chapter. The comparison of the 
New England township system with the county system of Virginia is of 
special value. 


Theodore Parker, a Lecture by Samuel Johnson, edited by John H. 
Clifford and Horace L. Traubel.— Being in substance prepared and deliy- 
ered as a memorial address soon after Mr. Parker’s death, this lecture 
rather disappoints the reader of the present day, who looks to find in it 
some fruit of Mr. Johnson’s fine critical faculty and independent schol- 
arship. It is, however, of service to the less informed, by showing in an 
eloquent and sympathetic way what were the main lines of a career 
which has won, spite of the qualifications of later criticism, a singular 
consent of admiring honor. 


* Civil Government in the United States considered with some referengs to: ‘its 
origins, by John Fiske. (Same publishers.) 
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The Cause of the Increase of Divorce, by Sydney G. Fisher.— This cause 
is found in the fading away of the medieval dogma of “ indissoluble 
marriage,” a dogma which is shown to have resulted in enormous irregu- 
larity and misery. Mr. Fisher is, however, mistaken in holding the 
supreme sanctity of marriage to be of Jewish or Christian origin. 
Nothing, on the other hand, is plainer than the unrelenting severity 
with which the marriage relation is held in early Greece and Rome. He 
also gives an exaggerated impression of the change in sentiment that 
has come about in recent times. In the great body of our population, 
there can be no question that divorce is regarded, if not with as great 
horror as of old, at any rate as a thing abnormal, not-to-be-anticipated, 
and infinitely distressing when it comes about, even though it be a 
refuge from some greater evil. Moreover, as he tells us, the movement 
is not all one way: “in four States, Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, and 
Delaware, divorces have for the last ten years grown fewer in number.” 


The Political Science Quarterly for September contains three articles 
of very unusual value: one on the State control of Corporations, giving 
a detailed account of the extraordinary success, in Massachusetts, of 
Commissions, in checking or controlling the evils of chartered monopoly; 
one on “Italy and the Vatican,” presenting with great clearness the 
course of legislation suggested and in large measure directed by Baron 
Ricasoli; and a very valuable critical review of the facts and theories of 
Booth’s Life and Labour in East London. ‘The first of these is espe- 
cially important, as stating very fully the method which has offered a 
safer alternative to the schemes of State Socialism. (Ginn & Co.) 


We hope soon to publish a communication from the author of the 
learned pamphlet on the source of the Trinitarian dogma, noticed in our 
last number, “putting its leading arguments in a popular form,” and 
giving some hints “as to the more or less satisfactory solution of the 
problem.” Meanwhile he writes: “The pamphlet has a chance of being 
published in Italian for that country, in which political interests would 
sooner or later perhaps inaugurate a religious moyement on the basis of 
the now proved amalgamation in the first and second centuries of the 
double apostolical Tradition. Although aiming at peace, this perversion 
of history was a crime; and it must, in my opinion, lead to the foreseen 
fall of Babylon-Rome.” 


Our readers will be glad to see the following, from a letter just re- 
ceived from Professor Bonet-Maury of the School of Liberal Protestant 
Theology in Paris : — 


“Je puis déji voir que nous sommes en réelle communion d’esprit et 
d’aspirations; car nous plagons tous deux la ‘pierre angulaire’ du chris- 
tianisme dans l'idée morale, dans le réveil de conscience que Jésus a 
provoqué dans la société antique. Justement, je suis en train de lire le 
magistral ouvrage de J. Martineau sur le ‘Siege de l’autorité en matiere 
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de religion’; je ne suis qu’’ la moitié de son livre; mais cela m’étonnerait 
fort, s’il n’aboutissait pas & la méme conclusion que nous.” 


Rev. Russell L. Carpenter, one of our English friends most faithful 
to his kindly recollections of America, has published recently a reprint 
(which will be found at the Rooms of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion) of a course of Lectures on “the Atonement, or Reconciliation 
through Christ,” first issued nearly thirty years ago, in reply to an ortho- 
dox work whose arguments had been attacked by Mr. Bradlaugh as far 
more defaming to the Deity than his own alleged “blasphemy.” It is 
an excellent example of the thoughtful, gentle, and reverent appeal to 
Scripture, as well as reason, characteristic of our elder Unitarianism. The 
author modestly hopes that “the book may interest inquirers among the 
new school of Congregationalist Christians, and some of the old school 
of Unitarians.” It was a point with this “old school,” that a religious 
argument should be addressed to the heart and conscience as well as the 
understanding, and tell upon the life as much as upon the creed. 


The Annals of Tacitus (books ivi.) made, in connection with the 
Short History of the Roman People, the subject of the last labors of 
Professor William F. Allen; and the volume was published more than 
a half-year after his death, under the supervision of Professor Tracy 
Peck. The type is large and very handsome, the annotation is at the 
foot of the page (textual notes being given at the end), and the two 
indices, especially that of proper names, are unusually full. The whole 
Introduction is a valuable and original contribution’ to the history of the 
time; and the careful study of the character of Tiberius (which makes 
part of it), less apologetic than that of Professor Huidekoper, greatly 
helps, like that, to make the career of that baffled aud unhappy emperor 
humanly intelligible. (Ginn & Co.— The reader will be interested in the 
romantic filling-in of these critical studies furnished by “Gail Hamil- 
ton” in the North American Review, on Society Women in the time of 
Christ.) 


We have received from Professor F. W. Newman the welcome gift of 
a fourth volume of his Miscellanies, containing a revision, “with unim- 
portant corrections,” of the Lectures on Political Economy first published 
in 1851, with several kindred papers. As these lectures are not the dog- 
matic teachings of a mere doctrinaire, but the straight-out and honest 
talk of a most accomplished scholar and man of letters, who has at heart 
righteousness, mercy, and truth as much as any man alive, it will be 
found of unusual interest in its style of argument, and a contribution 
to practical ethics as much as to social science. The publishers are 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibuer & Co., London. 


In this connection we are glad to refer to the racy, entertaining, and 
wholesome volume of essays by “ Wheelbarrow,” portions of which will 
be recognized, gratefully, by the readers of. The Open Court. The style 
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is as good for its purpose as Cobbett’s; the writer was a poor London 
boy, an emigrant of 1847, a day-laborer, a soldier in the Mexican and 
Civil Wars, and a man of varied experience in civil life; and the book 
deals in trenchant fashion with the popular sophisms of soft money, gain 
to the laborer by destruction of wealth, nationalization of industry, and 
the “single tax.” (Open Court Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


Of journalistic enterprises, we may mention that The Globe will be 
hereafter published as a monthly, beginning with December; and a 
quarterly called The Monist is to be issued by the proprietors of The 
Open Court. The Boston Commonwealth and the New England Magazine 
also announce fresh woods and pastures new, uuder the guidance (in part) 
of our indefatigable friend, Mr. E. E. Hale. 


Our contributor, Mr. Morrison I. Swift, publishes an interesting pam- 
phlet on “the plan of a Social University ”— by which phrase we are 
to understand (as of “university extension” in England) the purpose to 
make the higher education of the utmost benefit to the greatest number. 
His hints are well worth study. (Charles H. Gallup, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
20 cents.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Row, Charles Adolphus. Christian theism. A brief and popular 
survey of the evidence upon which it rests and the objections urged 
against it considered and refuted. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1890. 318 pp. 

Weirs, Carl Friedrich Bernhard. Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament. 2te verbesserte Auflage. Berlin: W. Hertz. 1889. 
652 pp. 

Gardiner, Francis. Aids to Scripture study. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1890. 248 pp. (The author has been professor in the 
Berkeley divinity school.) 

Tilden, William Phillips. The work of the ministry. Lectures given 
to the Meadville theological school, June, 1889. Boston: G. H. Ellis. 
1890. 186 pp. 

Blackburn, Charles H. The trial of Jesus from a lawyer’s view. 
Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 1890. 68 pp. 

Cloquet, L. Eléments diconographie chrétienne. Types symbo- 
liques. Lille: Desclée, De Brouwer & Cie. 1890. 387 pp. 

Shields, Charles Woodruff, D.D. Philosophia ultima, or science: of 
the sciences. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1888, 1889. 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. An historical and critical introduction to the final philosophy 
as issuing from the harmony of science and religion. Vol. 2. The his- 
tory of the sciences and the logic of the sciences. 

Coupland, William Chatterton. The gain of life and other essays. 
London: T. F. Unwin. 1890. 285 pp. (The other essays are: The 
value of speculative hypotheses.— H. T. Buckle.— Creation and criti- 
cism.— Laon and Cythna.— An evolution rhapsody.) 
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Janet, Pierre. L’automatisme psychologique: essai de psychologie 
expérimentale sur les formes inférieures de l’activité humaine. Paris: 
F. Alcan. 1889. 496 pp. Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine. 


Ingersoll, Rev. William Halsey. Love and law in religion: a simple. 


philosophy of sin and salvation according to the Scriptures. Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 1890. 124 pp. 


History and Biography. 


Morrison, W. D. The Jews under Roman rule. New York: G.-P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 426 pp. Illustrations. Maps. Story of the 
nations series. (The years covered by this history are those from B.c, 
164 to A.p. 135.) , 

De Leon, T. C. Four years in rebel capitals: an inside view of life in 
the southern confederacy from birth to death. From original notes col- 
lated in the years 1861 to 1865. Mobile, Ala.: Gossip Printing Co. 
1890. 3876 pp. 

Bertin, Ernest. La société du consulat et de Vempire. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 1890. 344 pp. (The chapters are: Lucien Bona- 
parte.— Mémoires de Mme. de Rémusat.— Lettres de Mme. de Rémusat. 
— Mémoires de Metternich. Le maréchal Dayout.— Mme. de Custine.) 

Drake, Samuel Adams. The taking of Louisburg, 1745. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1891 [1890]. 136 pp. Illustrations. Portraits. 
Maps. Decisive events in American history series. 

Méric, Joseph Elie, abbé. Le clergé sous l’ancien régime. Paris: 
V. Lecoffre. 1890. 502 pp. (The author is professor at the Sorbonne.) 

Gaulot, Paul. La vérité sur Vexpédition de Mexique, d’aprés les 
documents inédits de Ernest Louet, payeur en chef du corps expédition- 
naire. Paris: P. Ollendorf. 1889, 1890. 2 vols. Vol. 1. Réve 
d’empire. 2. L’empire de Maximilien. 

Symes, J. E. The prelude to modern history. Being a brief sketch of 
the world’s history from the third to the ninth century. With 5 maps. 
London: Rivingtons, 1890. 189 pp. (A course of lectures at Univer- 
sity college, Nottingham.) ; 

Houghton, A. Les origines de la restauration des Bourbons en Es- 
pagne. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 1890. 403 pp. 

Pierling, Paul. Papes et tzars (1547-1597), d’aprés des documents 
nouveaux, Par le P. Pierling, S. J. Paris: Retaux-Bray. 1890. 514 
Pp- 

Leger, Louis. Russes et Slaves. Etudes politiques et littéraires, 


Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1890. 346 pp. (The essays are: Les Slaves et 


la civilisation.— La formation de la nationalité russe.— Les débuts de la 
littérature russe.— La femme et la société russe au XVIe siécle.— Les 
premiéres ambassades russes 4 |’étranger.— La Bulgarie inconnue.— Le 
peuple serbe.— Jean Kollar et la poésie panslaviste au X1Xe siécle. 
Guillois, Antoine. Pendant la terreur. Le poéte Roucher. 1745- 


1794, Ouvrage orné de deux gravures. Paris: C. Lévy. 1890. 852 pp. 
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Marin, Paul. L’art militaire dans la premiére moitié du XVme siécle. 
Jeanne Dare, tacticien et stratégiste. Paris: L, Baudoin. 1890. 3 vols. 
(This study of Jeanne d’Are from an entirely new point of view was 
inspired by the author’s finding, when a student at St. Cyr, an estimate 
of her by the Duc d’Alencon, one of her lieutenants at the siege of 
Paris. After mentioning her simplicity in the ordinary affairs of life, 
Alencon goes on to say: “Tous s’étonnaient de lui voir déployer dans 
la guerre Vhabilité et la prévoyance d’un capitain exercé par une pratique 
de vingt ou trente ans. Mais on l’admirait surtout dans l’emploi de 
Vartillerie ot elle avait une habilité consommée.”) 

Jebb, Richard Claverhouse. Erasmus. The Rede lecture delivered 
June 11, 1890. Cambridge: University Press. 1890. 55 pp. 

Imbert de Saint Amand, Arthur Léon, baron. Citizeness Bonaparte. 
Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. With portrait New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 306 pp. (A life of Josephine from her 
marriage with Bonaparte to the eventful 18th brumaire.) 

Kervyn de Lettenhove, Joseph Marie Bruno Constantin, baron de. 
Marie Stuart: Vceuvre puritaine, le procts, le supplice. 1585-1587. 
Paris: Perrin & Cie. 1889. 2 vols. 

Abraham Lincoln’s pen and voice. Being a complete compilation of 
his letters, civil, political and military; also his public addresses, mes- 
sages to Congress, inaugural and others; as well as proclamations [etc.]. 
By G. M. Van Buren. With a steel portrait. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & 
Co. 1890. 435 pp. 

Malleson, George Bruce. Akbar. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1890. 
204 pp. Map. Rulers of India series. (Jalal-ud-dfn-Muhammad 
Akbar was born in the year 1542, and, abandoning the practice of mere 
conquest followed by his father and other Indian princes, for a policy of 
toleration and conciliation, left upon his death in the year 1605 a great 
consolidated empire and a greater name.) 

Elmslie, William Gray. Professor W. G. Elmslie, D.D.: memoir and 
sermons, edited by W. Robertson Nicoll and A. N. Macnicoll. 2d edi- 
tion. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1890. 327 pp. Portrait. (Dr. 
Elmslie was professor of Hebrew in the Presbyterian college, London. 
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THREE VIEWS OF LIFE. 
AN UNPUBLISHED SERMON OF Dr. HEDGE.* 


“Give me the portion of goods that falleth to me.” 
“ Nay, but I will verily buy it at the full price.” 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Our manner of life will depend very much on the view 
we take of the meaning and ends of life. Our practice will 
correspond with our theory. Perhaps you have no definite 
theory on the subject. You may not be conscious of enter- 
taining one. I suppose very few are conscious of any such 
thing. You don’t speculate, you don’t reason; you project 
no elaborate scheme; you seldom say distinctly to yourself, 
This is my view and plan of life, and such is the use I intend 
to make of myself and the world. Nevertheless, we have 
all our theory, conscious or unconscious. We have our gen- 
eral idea of life, which consciously or unconsciously under- 
lies our scheming and our dreaming, according to which our 
course is shaped, and according to which our destiny pro- 
ceeds. 


*This sermon is selected from a number which he had set aside for possible 
publication, as an example of his manner as a preacher, in which character he is 
less widely known than as an orator or essayist. Dr. George Putnam, then the most 
brilliant and effective of our preachers, was much interested by the account given 
him of its argument, saying, in feigned jealousy, That is one of my subjects: I 
ought to have preached that sermon myself !” 
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Now there are three principal views of life indicated in the 
three brief passages of Scripture which I have quoted. I 
will call them the childish view, the manly view, and the 
heroic view. 

1. The first is the childish view. Its language is, ‘* Give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me.” Observe the 
expression, “ falleth to me,” as if anything fell to us of right. 
The distinguishing principle in this view of life is having 
without getting, unconditional reception, gratuitous bounty, 
unmerited luck: “ Give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me.” You remember who it was whom the Scripture rep- 
resents as making this demand. It was the Prodigal Son 
in the parable. His subsequent career is a signal illustra- 
tion of the natural tendency and practical operation of this 
view of life. This young man, it seems,— very young he 
must have been, and very green in his judgments and ex- 
pectations,— looked out upon the world from beneath the 
paternal roof, and saw there something that drew him with 
irresistible attraction. 

What was it? A life of active usefulness? Honorable 
distinction, the respect and good will of his fellow-citizens, 
the consciousness of well-doing, well-merited success? Noth- 
ing of the sort! He was not looking in that direction. He 
saw a vision of a fast young man, centre of a choice cirele of 
boon companions of both sexes, occupying themselves with 
games of chance, tossing the inconstant dice, or reclining at 
the mighty banquet, the sparkling wine-cup in their hands, 
the festive chaplet on their brows, enjoying “ the good things 
that are present,” and “speedily using the creatures as in 
youth.” This was his vision of a blessed life. And he said 
to his father, ** Give me the portion of goods that falleth to 
me.” And the father, who should have known better, 
divided unto them his living. Foolish man! He has a son 
who is bound for destruction, and he gives him a swift horse 
to carry him thither! Forbear, rash father! Resist thy 
son’s importunate desire! If he ask for money, give him 
work. If he come to thee for a living, send him to Joppa, 
place him in charge of some prudent shipmaster, to do busi- 
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ness on the great waters, to struggle with the elements; or 
bind him apprentice to some useful handicraft. But by all 
means withhold from him yet that portion of goods, nor send 
4 young man into the world with large means and little 
sense and no principle, and no guidance but his own mad 
will. : 

It is not my design to follow out this particular case of 
practical aberration resulting from a false and foolish theory 
of life. Itis one of the proofs of the blessed Master’s in- 
sight into human character that thus deduces the profligate 
life of the prodigal son from the false expectation with which 
he begins his career. 

** Give me the portion of goods that falleth to me.” How 
many young men set outin life with this demand, thinking 
more of their fancied claims than they do of their real obli- 
gations, more of luck than of work, of that which is to fall 
to them than of what they are to win by their own labor; 
regarding life as a game of chance instead of a long and 
laborious task, the world as a house of entertainment,— 
board and lodging free, or nearly so, and sumptuous at that, 
everything that heart can wish, with very little trouble in 
the getting of it! This childish view of life has many modifi- 
cations. One expects his portion of goods to fall to him by 
inheritance; another expects it by special indulgence from 
the world. Here is one who has no thought of maintaining 
himself by any adequate exertion of his own; and there one 
whose notion of self-maintenance consists in so watching his 
opportunity as to snatch a competence by some lucky hit, 
some financial operation which creates no real values, but 
realizes large profits on the faith of artificial ones. 

In either case, and in all cases where this view is held, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, the main point is 
having without producing, or having beyond all proportion 
more than one produces by legitimate effort. The view 
implies an imaginary claim,—the portion that falleth to me, 
as if anything fell to us of right, as if the mere fact of our 
existence and our wants created a claim to anything more 
than the requisite faculty by which that existence is main- 
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tained and those wants supplied. This is all that Nature 
furnishes to any of her children. No creature is supported 
without an adequate outlay of strength or skill, or without 
some equivalent in return for its maintenance. Why should 
man, of all creatures the most richly endowed, with facul- 
ties equal to all the exigencies of his complex life,— why 
should he be indulged with an ease accorded to no creature 
besides ? 

You say your existence is not voluntary, you did not ask 
to be, you were thrust into the world without any will of 
your own, the world which produced you is bound to main- 
tain you, the world owes you a living. It may be so, but 
whether or not the obligation exists on the part of the world 
is a matter of no practical consequence. It is certain that 
the world will not maintain you except on certain condi- 
tions. You must either work or steal, by whatever name 
you call your stealing. Every other existence is just as 
uncalled for as your own. Beast, bird, and insect did not 
ask to be: they are thrust upon the world without any 
wish or will of their own. But if one of these creatures 
should deny its instincts, and call upon Nature to maintain 
it, and take no thought for itself, there is no provision made 
for it: none of its tribe will minister to it, it must inevita- 
bly perish. Your existence is forced upon you; but along 
with that existence are given you the faculties and organs 
needful for your support,—the reasoning mind, the cun- 
ning hand, brain, sinews, muscles,— and, for capital, a vast 
amount of hereditary knowledge, the accumulated wisdom 
of all preceding generations. With this outfit your claim 
is satisfied: you have no fair title to anything more than 
this except as you create one by your service. Beyond 
this the world owes you nothing but wages for your work. 

And what is this world into which you are cast, and of 
which you expect that your portion shall fall to you? We 
speak of it as a power that works with spontaneous produc- 
tion, as if it had wealth of its own to confer. That is true 
only to a limited extent of savage life in tropical climes. 
The world in which you live is the product of industry. 
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Ages of labor have made it what it is. You cannot stir 
without coming into contact with the industry of past gen- 
erations. When you woke this morning, the first thing 
which your eyes beheld, most likely, was something whose 
existence such as it is embodies the efforts, the care, the skill, 
of ages. Centuries were required to build the house in 
which you live, with all its means and appliances. The 
bread on which you broke your morning’s fast, by how much 
it differed from the native grasses on the table-lands of Asia, 
through all the stages of planting, reaping, threshing, grind- 
ing, baking, with all the collateral and tributary arts con- 
cerned in those processes,— that bread was the product of 
the thought and the toil of countless minds and countless 
hands. Others have labored, and you have entered into 
their labors, Seek to enter not with the senses only and 
selfish fruition, but with grateful returns, with resolute 
effort and productive labor. 

Let us see what kind of character is likely to go with the 
childish view of life, what kind of character it is likely to 
produce, what kind of life he is likely to lead who is looking 
for something to fall to him without compensation. Self- 
indulgence, luxurious indolence, will form the distinguishing 
trait in such a character and such a life,—that indolence 
which, if not the most deadly, is the most incurable of moral 
diseases, lodging itself in the marrow of the bones, and be- 
coming a component part of the system it attacks. And 
indolence loves company. Profligate and dissolute life is 
its natural concomitant. He who takes his portion of goods 
without an equivalent will not be very scrupulous as to 
the amount which he takes. The principle is the same, 
whether he takes much or little. When once a man opens 
an account with his neighbor for goods which he has no 
means and no serious intention of paying for, he is not 
careful to limit the amount by the actual necessities of his 
condition. He will go on taking as long as goods and credit 
last. 

Neither will such a character be likely to use with mod- 
eration the portion of goods which he takes. That which 
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is easily got is easily dissipated ; and he who begins by living 
without cost to himself will be likely to end with the heavi- 
est cost which a man can pay for his living,—the price of 
his innocence. 

Or suppose this view of life to be entertained with some- 
what different modifications. Suppose it to be entertained 
by a person of some energy, who is not content to be in- 
active, and does not look to be maintained without effort, 
but whose idea and expectation are to acquire a sudden 
and ample fortune, with the least possible outlay of actual 
labor. In that case, the life will not be an indolent and 
dissolute one, but a life of cunning and intrigue, a life spent 
in speculating on the industry and credulity of others, 
instead of toiling and amassing for one’s self. Most of our 
politicians by profession are of this class. The world 
abounds in characters and lives of this description. There 
is a prevalent shrinking from hard work, a disposition to 
throw off the burden of productive industry on those who 
are forced by necessity to undertake it; to strike out easier 
and quicker roads to wealth, while others plod the rugged 
way to delving toil; to play at dice with the world; to 
gamble for one’s portion of goods instead of working for it, 
without considering very nicely the rules of fair play, if any 
such rules there be in such a game. The clerk in the shop 
or counting-room who embezzles the proceeds of his master’s 
business to defray the cost of his pleasant vices, the agent 
of a joint-stock company who appropriates the general funds, 
are the natural products of this tendency. It manifests 
itself in other ways. The excess of trade over humbler and 
more laborious pursuits, the abuse of credit, financiering on 
the large and the small scale, speculations and peculations, 
and whatever else partakes of this character, are all symp- 
toms of the manifold and wide-spread disease engendered by 
this false view of life. 

But, aside from these, the state of mind which this view 
originates in or presupposes is radically wrong, and at war 
with the evident design of Deity implied in the human 
organism. Every muscle in the human body is a protest 
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against it. Every faculty in the human mind refutes and 
condemns it. By every muscle in his body and by every 
faculty in his mind man is called and bound and dedicated 
by God to labor. 

Some allowance must be made for the difficulty, in many 
cases, of finding the needful employment and a sphere of 
action congenial with or suited to one’s powers. There come 
to us beggars who beg for work. A very legitimate kind of 
begging is that. Sad that we should ever be unable to satisfy 
that demand, that we cannot always bring those muscles 
and sinews, that good will and faculty, into fruitful contact 
with the world of matter and the necessary tasks of society. 
Sad the spectacle of young men or young women who are 
willing to work and can find no work to do. Sad the will 
without the opportunity. But sadder still the opportunity 
without the will. There is no more melancholy spectacle 
than to see a young man in the bloom of life, with sound 
health and a perfect organization, shrinking from labor and 
suffering his days to glide away without profit to himself or 
the world. 

Suppose some costly ship, designed to navigate the seas, 
never to become acquainted with her proper element, never 
to dip her keel into the wave, never to feel the surge 
against her bows and the spray in her rigging, but to remain 
forever high and dry in the ship-yard, shored and propped 
and carefully stayed to keep her in place, and converted, per- 
haps, into a storehouse or a house of entertainment, stuffed 
with goods things for home consumption, instead of following 
her natural vocation on the wide deep; or suppose that, being 
launched, instead of traversing the seas from continent to 
continent, and taking and discharging cargoes at Calcutta 
or Sydney or Boston, she should float, a mere pleasure 
barge, on the river’s tide. That gallant vessel would not 
more lamentably fail of her destination than the healthy, 
vigorous, and well-endowed youth who has no part in the 
world’s work, no path on the world’s deep, no calling, no 
mission to his fellow-men, no aim or aspiration but to take 
the portion of goods that falleth to him, no business but to 
enjoy them to the uttermost capacity of his stomach. 
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2. We come, then, to the second view, what I call the 
manly view of life. “Nay; but I will verily buy it for 
the full price.” These are the words of David to Ornan 
concerning a piece of land which David was to purchase in 
order to erect upon it an altar to Jehovah. The land was 
Ornan’s threshing-floor. Grant me, said David, the place of 
this threshing-floor, that I may build an altar therein unto 
the Lord. Now, when Ornan learned the purpose for which 
David designed the land, he offered it to him without price. 
He would be happy to make him a present of the lot. 
“Take it to thee, and let my lord the king do that which 
is good in his eyes. Lo, I give thee the oxen also for 
burnt-offerings, and the threshing instruments for wood, 
and the wheat for the meat offering; I give it all.” But 
David was a man of large nature and lofty spirit: he did not 
choose to get property for the Lord in that way. 

Perhaps he was over-scrupulous. If a Christian society at 
the present day, about to build a church, should have an 
offer of a piece of land to be given them for that purpose, I 
fancy they would not hesitate long to accept the gift. But 
David felt differently. He was a proud man, and he de- 
clined the gift. “ And King David said to Ornan, Nay; but 
I will verily buy it for the full price: I will not take that 
which is thine for the Lord, nor offer burnt-offerings with- 
out cost.” And he gave him what he held to be a sufficient 
price. 

You observe here a principle of action involving an entirely 
different view of life from that which we have been con- 
sidering, and which I called the childish view. It is that 
view which regards life as an obligation, not as a claim; as 
a dispensation of tasks and duties, and not of gratuitous 
favors ; which regards the world as a seed-field where each 
must dig and plant for himself, and where personal effort is 
the just and necessary equivalent for every advantage, and 
not as a storehouse of goods where all have free access and 
may help themselves to such things as they like,—or rather 
as a safe, of which some favored few have the key, and may 
take the portion of goods that falleth to them by special 
grace. 
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Of this view observe first its essential agreement with the 
nature of man, its fitness in relation to the human constitu- 
tion. Every nerve in our body is an argument for it. Man 
is made and constituted a working being. It is only by 
labor that he can realize what is in him, the measure of his 
powers, the measure of his joys, full development, full stat- 
ure, full satisfaction. He must work not only to be truly 
happy and at peace with himself and the world, but he must 
work to be truly human. And, if any one thinks to thrive 
without work, he will find erelong that nature has not been 
consulted in that arrangement. One faculty after another 
goes to sleep, one satisfaction after another dies out, one hold 
upon the world after another gives way, and at last there 
remains only the human automaton, with allits life reduced 
to one or two senses, and all its consciousness concentrated 
in a half-waking dream of self. We read of a Roman who 
vegetated after this fashion, and was treated as one dead by 
his acquaintance. ‘They wrote upon his house as on a tomb, 
“Here lies Servilius.” 

Observe, next, the agreement between this view of life and 
the constitution of the universe considered as a system of 
legislation, where everything has its price, where inexorable 
law has established a fixed ratio between income and out- 
lay, and proportioned the worth of every product to the 
price it costs ; 7.e., to the labor and care involved in its pro- 
duction. We need not search far to find evidence of such a 
law or to trace its operation in nature and life. A glance at 
the universe shows how all things are conditioned, and how 
no real good can spring from the bosom of nature or the 
mind of man without its equivalent outlay of faculty and 
labor. There is no luck in nature, but a rigorous legislation 
extending to the minutest particulars and last details of life. 
Take any product of the vegetable world. Examine an ear 
of corn, and study its law. There was only one possible way 
in which that ear could grow, having precisely that character 
and no other. That way includes unnumbered details, some 
of which you can trace and many of which you cannot trace. 
Form, color, size, everything pertaining to it, depends on 
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antecedent conditions; and, if one of those antecedents had 
failed, that particular ear of corn could never have been. 
So exact are the laws of the natural world. 

Do you suppose that the laws of the moral world are less 
so? There, too, there is no hap. It is all legislation, law. 
On every good that life offers a price is set. For every ad- 
vantage that man wins there is a just equivalent; and for 
every indulgence that a man steals there is also a just equiva- 
lent, exacted by immutable necessity. You may think to 
have your portion of worldly goods without paying for it; but 
pay for it you must, somewhere and somehow. There is no 
evading the universal law, subtle as light and hard as ada- 
mant. You may pay the price before or.after, as you see fit, 
— before with adequate effort, after with inevitable reckon- 
ing,— but pay it you must. You are caught in the coil of 
this dilemma, and shall in no wise come out thence till you 
have paid the uttermost farthing. In the way of action or 
of suffering you must render an equivalent for all that you 
have received of talent, opportunity, gifts, and goods. The 
true wisdom is to face the fact with a resolute acceptance of 
your position and responsibilities, to front the world with a 
full understanding that you can have nothing without paying 
for it, and a fixed determination to take nothing without pay- 
ing for it, to pay as you go, and to pay the full price. 

Consider, lastly, the intrinsic justice of this view in rela- 
tion to society. The well-being of society requires that each 
individual should contribute his quota to the common stock. 
If one may ask for the portion of goods that falleth to him 
without so contributing, then all may; and, if all were to 
wait for what falls to them, there would be no portion for 
any. We owe it not only to the present well-being of man- 
kind to render as we receive: we owe it to the past. We 
are debtors to the race, and that to an extent which we can 
but imperfectly repay at the best. Compare your position 
in the present condition of society with that of primitive 
man. Think of the countless blessings of civilized life, from 
the roof which shelters to the book which enlightens or en- 
tertains you, to the religion which elevates and saves you,— 
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blessings which are life itself to the civilized man, which 
could not be abolished without loosening the bands of soci- 
ety and sending each individual, a solitary savage, into the 
wilderness,— think of these, and consider whence they are 
derived. What we call civilization is the product of slow 
millenniums of faithful toil, the gradual contributions of 
millions in times past of such as did not ask for the portion 
of goods that might fall to them, but said, “ Nay, verily, but 
I will buy it for the full price,” and often paid more than 
the price for the portion which fell to them of worldly good. 

Do you feel no call to emulate their example, and out of 
your ability to pay back at least some small fraction of the 
infinite debt to society? You may not be able to impart 
any gift or create any value which shall cause your name 
to be inscribed among the benefactors of the race. Well, 
then, impart what you have, give what you can of your 
want as these of their abundance. Your faculty such as it 
is, your time, your good will, the work of your head or your 
hands, your earthly life, your uttermost, whatever it is, out 
with it, and in with it into the common stock! Let it go 
for what it is worth, and be sure it will count in the 
great result,— the ground edifice of society, where so many 
myriad lives and works are fitly framed together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth. Every effort 
tells. It was well said that he who causes a blade of corn 
to grow where none grew before is a benefactor to society. 
The unit of your labor, be it never so insignificant, is an 
integral constituent in the sum of things. 

3. I can only glance, in conclusion, at the third and high- 
est view of life, which I term the heroic, the view implied in 
the saying, It is more blessed to give than to receive; the 
view of those who not only disdain to receive their portion 
of goods without an equivalent, who not only expect and 
desire to pay for what they get, but who do not even 
expect to get the equivalent, in any market sense, for what 
they give ; who do not think of remuneration in kind, who 
are willing to labor and to give, hoping for nothing again. 
These are the heroes of society, without whom, alas! how 
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poor and barren our earthly life! What a world it would 
be on which we are cast, if nothing had ever been done in it 
without pay! How large a portion of the dearest blessings 
of life would be wanting to us at this moment but for those 
who were willing to spend and be spent without hope of 
reward,— those hero priests who have sacrificed, each in 
their day, at the altar of human weal, and whose sacrifice 
was their life! The grandest things that have been done 
in this world have been done without pay, for this reason, 
if no other, that the world was never rich enough to pay the 
doers of them. There was never money enough coined to 
satisfy their just demands. When Moses placed himself at 
the head of his people, and led them forth, and humanity 
with them, from the bondage of Egypt, through all the 
perils and privations of the desert, to the land of promise, 
he had not been hired for that work by the job nor by the 
day. When the Christian confessors of the first three cen- 
turies built up painfully, out of their labors and their sor- 
rows, their lives and their deaths, the stupendous fabric of 
the Christian Church, they did not sit down first and con- 
sider, would it pay, was it labor well invested. When 
Gregory the Great administered, in the stormy time on 
which he was cast, amid the agonies of a dying world, the 
perplexed affairs of the Roman see, he did not do it by con- 
tract. When Clarkson toiled and planned and struggled and 
contrived, when, baffled and disappointed, he still returned 
to the charge, and struggled on, through twenty long years, 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, he did not do it on specu- 
lation. When Eliot, with incredible pains, translated the 
Bible into Indian for the use of the natives of Massachusetts, 
he did not work for so much a page and had no thought of 
literary fame. What shall I more say? The time would 
fail me to tell of countless others who by reason of the faith 
that was in them, and the dutiful zeal and the mighty love, 
“subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” Thank 
God for all such! Blessed are ye, heroes, victors, glory- 
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crowned in the good fight of faith! Blessed in all the 
heavens of your renown, blessed in the fruit of your works, 
blessed in the memory of all generations! And, O ye 
shining ones, “our betters, yet our peers,” how desert with- 
out you our few and evil years! 

The heroic view of life is not urged as a duty, but only 
commended as a lesson and illustration of what is in man, 
and what may come of him when the spirit obtains com- 
plete ascendency over the flesh. Thus much, at least, we 
may learn from it,— to think more of giving than of receiv- 
ing, more of the work than the wages in our scheme of life. 
Happy they who know their calling and pursue it, whose 
hands have found their proper work and do it with their 
might, rejoicing as a strong man to runarace! It is manly 
and good to tax one’s self to the uttermost for personal 
advantage. It is better and heroic to tax one’s self to the 
uttermost, without regard to personal advantage, from pure 
devotion to the calling to which we are called, the work 
or craft that employs our powers, and a generous zeal for 
the common good, asking not what portion of goods may 
fall to us of grace, nor even how much we can buy by 
paying the full price, but how much by loving industry 
and unwearied pains it may be in our power to contribute 
to the world’s riches and the world’s growth. And, as such 
a life is noblest in itself, so it is in the end most profitable 
to those that engage in it. No labor so productive as that 
which we give to an object for its own sake. The more we 
forget ourselves in our doings, the greater the returns they 
will yield. The more we are willing to lose our life in our 
pursuit, the more surely we shall find in it the fruit of our 
works. 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN ECCLESIASTICAL EMI- 
GRANT. 


The hero of this narrative is a purely imaginary, person, 
although widely typical of many of us who were born 
abroad, of Christian lineage, and of families where Calvin- 
ism was rigorously maintained alike on its doctrinal and 
practical sides. He was of a .devout turn, fond of learning, 
yet fonder of the services and fellowship of the church. It 
was to him, indeed, the sanctuary. Its very walls awoke a 
sense of awe, its preaching was final authority, its pastor 
all a martyred prophet was to a devout Jew, its people were 
genuine disciples of Jesus, separated from the twelve only 
by time and nationality. Their most conspicuous and per- 
fected virtue, he felt, was love of truth. When he read of 
those who handle the word of God “ deceitfully,” he thought 
of Jesuits or Arminians. For his people to lie was as incon- 
ceivable as for them to steal. True, they were not infallible; 
but he felt sure they were truthful. If they called black 
white, it was because they felt about it as if it were. If 
black had been seen to be black, there would have been no 
difference in their sense of certainty and in their defiance 
of consequences. 

Years after, retracing the old paths, he exulted to know 
that, whatever had proven illusory, this stood the test of 
time. They were truthful, as they seemed. It is generally 
so in the Christian Church, when it is far enough away from 
controversial people. As the apostle “knew sin by the law,” 
so they knew falsehood by truth. The combative instinct 
is aroused, they are resolved into brute energy, the mind 
is blurred, the conscience is confused, they are members of 
the regiment, they obey orders, long after to find they were 
betrayed into hostility to the truth. Individuals whose lips 
were never bribed to equivocation in the interior of the 
church, nor could be, fairly wanton in mendacious vitu- 
peration when truth itself commands them, from a rival’s 
camp on the frontier. a 
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Our emigrant was taught from the cradle to be truthful. 
As he grew, the love of truth grew; and the brethren praised 
him for it. Fearlessly they gave him to truth’s custody. 
**Go where it leads,— anywhere,” they said. In his lit- 
erary excursions into new regions, he rejoiced to recognize 
in strange costumes the old face. As he read the works of 
suspected writers, he felt their charm was their lucidity. He 
often exclaimed, as some old belief was restated or denied, 
*“T thought it must be so long ago.” He was as a student 
who finds a manuscript for which his masters had sought in 
vain. He feels he has distinguished himself. He spreads 
out his treasure before them, expecting congratulation, only 
to know as he never knew before what the word “ mortifica- 
tion” means. It had not been overwhelming disappointment 
if silence or suspicion had ensued; for some natures are so 
morbidly affected by novelty that they are affrighted even 
at undisguised blessings, as fowls are at first, when their 
corn is thrown among them; but in this case there is the 
instant flush of anger, swift, despotic judgment. It is clear 
he must disown his treasure or be himself disowned. And 
— they had not so much as examined it. 

It is a bitter thing for one so wholly and profoundly do- 
mesticated in religion to find discord in the song he had 
loved best : — 


“To God, thy country, and thy friend be true : 
If priest and people change, keep thou thy ground. 
Who sells religion is a Judas Jew.” 


What schism is like his? Freedom rent from fellowship, 
love of truth inimical to love of the brethren. Alas! “the 
faithful witness” knows the same smart as the apostate. 
The exile from church or country can never be so content’ 
abroad as not to wish that that contentment were enjoyed 
at home. But conscience is in such men lord of the heart; 
and he who once gains and loves the light, imperfect as 
his attainments may be and dark and wintry as are his con- 
dition and prospects, knows too well from what he has 
escaped to heed the sorcery of the affections. He feels it is 
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a divine voice which chidingly bids him, “Look up,” and 
asks, even if it be a wintry sky, 


“ Wilt change those lights 
For chains of darkness and eternal nights?” 


He must go his way, he must seek exile abroad, lest that 
worse exile overtakes him a man finds at home. Happily, 
he comes to New England, and to its Unitarians. The new- 
found temple is very like the old: he misses hardly more 
than the grotesque gods. Even images he has rejected 
are sometimes retained for their decorative uses. The lan- 
guage is familiar, the same reiterations about the value of 
truth, purity, and piety. He is glad to rest and be quiet, 
to be ministered to and forget his sorrows. But soon the 
traveller’s impulse is on him: he begins to view things with 
the traveller’s eye. Despite almost perfect appreciation of 
perfect hospitality, he hardly regards the new home as a 
nest: it is a bough on which he alights from excursions over 
the whole field of rationalism. With a tourist’s restlessness, 
he does but espy a vender of new opinions, or an appraiser 
of facts, but he goes to him as if he were a preacher of 
righteousness. 

It is the bridal day of the mind, truant yet valid nuptials, 
approved of all save those whose approval had been sweet- 
est. He is content to possess the love of truth, lead him 
where it may. 

His first alarming shock is to see how rationalists handle 
the highest truths. He had often reasoned about such 
things, but not in this way. He exclaims, “ Theism is dis- 
cussed, God is discussed, as if the Eternal was merely a hy- 
pothesis!” It is his first visit to a dissecting-room! Poor 
lad, he is brave enough; but braver men, of veteran nerves, 
have sickened and fled when they saw lying there something 
they had loved. Surely, he thought, it was a nobler ration- 
alism which bowed low before such subjects, and veiled the 
chief of all beneath “the incommunicable name,” calling the 
spirits to whom nothing was sacred “ familiar.” 
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Another shock,is when he finds men more anxious about 
mind than life, soaring above all religious obligations, as 
an aéronaut above society, content to view things without 
being related to them, and from a standpoint least favorable 
to sympathetic judgments or to vital contact. 

As in a dream, he sees cathedrals, churches, hierarchies, 
monasteries, brotherhoods, martyrs, confessors, doctors, 
preachers, schools, worship, saintly experience, missions» 
all gradually shrinking and dissolving until the whole is 
reduced to one poor scholar. He wonders if there be an 
inherent tendency in rationalism to debilitate piety, whether 
the strength of the devotional spirit in New England Unita- 
rianism be not mainly due to inheritance and special vigil- 
ance. Under the date 1860, he writes: “I fancy I see that 
rationalism impairs character. In men of coarse fibre, hur- 
riedly possessed of smatterings of science and philosophy, 
it works similarly to either dogmatism and hysteria or to 
pugnacity and self-seeking. But with these I have noth- 
ing to do. I am thinking of men of the finest nature 
and attainment, ‘my betters’ every way. I am troubled 
about them because I revere them, or rather because those 
I revere have alarming symptoms. Rationalism seems to 
work moral anemia. There is pallor on their virtues. They 
are scrupulously fair, exact in criticism, careful of shades of 
thought and speech, genial to opponents, hospitable to new 
statements, Titanic in the daring with which they plunge or 
climb for truth; yet how strangely silent they can be under 
some conditions,— conditions which seem to bid stones speak 
in their default! How incomprehensible it is to see them 
present truth in a garb they know is infectious with false 
meanings! How humiliating to see such faces clothed with 
the veil of apologetic evasion! Does rationalism cause this, - 
when it is juxtaposed with the passions for antiquity, personal 
ambition, love of ecclesiastical things? Would they have 
been better with less enlightenment? How great Manning 
and John Henry Newman seemed after their apparent 
abandonment of intellectual liberty! Is it so when men 
leap the other way? Does Charles Kingsley impress us 
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as a better man when he wrote Alton Locke than when 
he half regretted it in a canon’s stall? Is Bishop Colenso 
quite as admirable when he defends as when he wrote his 
criticism ? 

*‘ Does the brain make such exactions on the body that the 
eye is enabled to penetrate the heaven and count the stars, 
at the expense of the hands becoming too palsied to light a 
candle?” Again: “I half guess how it is. These ‘ divine 
men,’ as the pagans would have called them, live apart, 
tired of the littleness of men. They see society fickle, super- 
ficial, infatuated, dull, subservient, and despotic by turns. 
Its praise, its blame, its love, its hate, everything it is, every- 
thing it has, grow microscopically small. ‘Thou shalt speak 
truth to thy neighbor,’ has hardly more force than if it 
said, ‘Thou shalt speak truth to the ants. They must 
be tired of toiling and striving, when the result is so dis- 
appointing. Still, they know the effect of this despair. By 
it the noblest of the ancient philosophic schools fell, first 
into self-conceit, then into indifference and worldliness, 
until they were patronized by the class they once pitied and 
shunned.” 

He concludes at last that muffled tones and ancient 
idioms, timidity and half-statements in the pulpit, are due 
to individual character rather than to any common cause 
in rational thought, that some men are by nature as out- 
spoken as others are cautious. They generally all begin 
with revolt at intellectual confusion, then go on to love 
of learning, and end either in the practical application of 
their knowledge or else in idolatry of their own minds. 
One day it flashed on him that he was absorbed in a perish- 
able thing, that knowledge is temporal and transient, the 
best is but the form and degree of truth which the mind 
can now know, that it will evaporate like dew; and for the 
first time Paul’s words were alive to him, when he said, 
“ Knowledge, it shall vanish away.” He reflects not, What 
shall I have when I am forgotten? but What shall I be when 
I forget? When all I know has vanished, leaving only its 
effect on character, what shall Ihave? Shall the inner man 
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recall his aliment, any more than the outer? In both alike 
it passes away, for its function is fulfilled: it was not to be 
stored, but assimilated. Men will hereafter boast of what 
they knew no more than of what they ate. There is nought 
we know now that we may need to know hereafter; but 
what we are now, in every worthy quality of the spirit, 
that we must needs be so long as it pleases God to con- 
tinue us in life. ‘“ Wisdom is the principal thing.” Knowl- 
edge nourishes it, and is lost in it. Wisdom was anciently, 
and is still, defined as insight. Feeling is produced by what 
insight discerns. These together are the soil, the germ, 
and atmosphere of religion. 

He has a sure foundation at last; for HE SEES WHAT RE- 
LIGION IS, AND CONFESSES TO HIMSELF IT IS,— THE CHIEF 
THING ! 

By religion, then, he means : — 

1. That in us which recognizes an order of being higher, 
yet parallel with human nature; an order complementary 
to our own existence, fulfilling it, answering it, as light 
answers the eye, as love answers the affections. The pas- 
sion for God is as real as any other. Whatever account it 
gives of itself, or is given of it, it implies a real responsive 
object, precisely as filial love does a parent. 

2. That which appreciates and adores the Supreme Being 
of this order; the Being, therefore, of all existence. 

Flowing from these principles come all so-called valid re- 
ligious and moral duties. He who comes to this recognition 
of an extra and sublime order, even if he limit the Almighty 
to the world of the mind with Shelley, when he sang,— 


“O thou immortal Deity, 
Whose throne is in the depth of human thought,”— 


still he will see in the zenith of his powers that every right 
motion of man, all morality, all art, are religious because 
connected with Him. 

At first this conclusion seemed to mock him, as one look- 
ing into a river, unable to tell whether its opacity is due to 
depth or mire. Does he see what prophets desired to see 
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and were not able? or has his mind insensibly returned to 
inherited impressions? It was declared by others to be re- 
trogression, a “heresy which made him orthodox again.” 
Said a vow-fellow, of bright but vagarious intellect, ‘Do 
you— you,” with tantalizing reiteration, “‘ really feel the 
need of a God for yourself? It is only the uninitiated who 
need that.” So many feel, of those who give the chief place 
in life to the knowing principle. He suspected it from their 
air of compassion. As in Paul’s day, they are “ gnostics,”— 
that is, “ knowing ones,”— who are apt to go on or go down 
till they become “agnostics,” or not knowing ones, or ones 
who don’t know enough to have any religion, to speak of. 

He has discovered by experience that the deification of 
knowing is the temptation of intellectual youth. He who 
knows profoundly finds out that knowledge is necessarily 
superficial (in the geometrical sense), ‘so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which do appear.” 

Besides, knowledge, like all we can possess or encompass, 
loses its charms in possession. He is wiser by far than his 
teachers. Knowledge is his. There it lies in bulk! Now 
he asks: Why did I gain all this? What goodisit? To 
look at? To revel in ownership? Am Ia miser of facts 
instead of coins,— only a miser ? 

To use for mercenary ends? Nay, other things are more 
marketable. This is the substance which good sense, as 
well as Scripture, counsels us to buy, and not sell. What 
is it lying there, without use or power? What boots it if I 
wake and lie down, live, grow old, die, ascend the heavens, 
join the beloved, if I can only point down to my acquisition, 
saying, “I know! I know”? Everywhere, forever I shall 
waken echoes mocking me with Nathan-like tones, “ Know! 
but what did you do?” 

It is clear the end of knowledge is alimentary, the end of 
aliments is life more abundantly, and abundant life must 
be higher life. Theological learning without spiritual rela- 
tions is but genteel religious poverty. 

There is no knowledge more useful than that which ex- 
plains the best uses of knowledge. In the case of earnest 
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souls, religious knowledge fulfils itself, and blesses as no 
other. True, it cannot reveal God nor give the feeling for 
him; but it can shatter false and therefore misleading no- 
tions. It is a matchless giant, albeit with short arms, teth- 
ered vexatiously to the last ground it won. It can only 
reach the. verifiable and palpable; but there, within this 
domain, error cannot be so subtle as to elude it, so minute 
as to escape detection, or so mighty as to defy arrest. May 
those arms grow (if it be lawful so to speak) until they 
reach the very heavens, and reverently lift the veil of death! 
and so teach men to look, that we shall know “the Father ”’ 
as we know “the Son.” As spirit discerns spirit in frater- 
nal intercourse, so may spirit discern the Spirit above all, in 
filial communion, as now in kind, so then in degree, although 
never fully. 

May the day come when it shall reach the same power of 
expression as in terrestrial art! Art gives us more than the 
picture of a man: it gives us that which no eye has seen,— 
the ideal. What a service will that be when the ideal or 
image of the mind concerning God shall be expressed by the 
artist in sensuous forms as approximately true as pictures of 
ideal human beauty! The spiritual nature thirsts for all 
forms of expression, it welcomes every aid to devotion. The 
modern scientific method may be inadequate, but it never 
needs to contradict the aims of faith. Its arms, short as they 
are, may point far beyond their reach. Be sure much light 
shall break forth from its scripture! He who taught us 
**God is a Spirit” also bade us use images of sense; for he 
said, “ After this manner pray: Our Father.” 

The service of science to theology has already been great. 
Strange as it seems, yet the canonical mind has always 
tended to debase the symbols of the Supreme, not only 
those of art, but also those of literature. So, of old, men 
fenced their sacred patrimony, and dreamed it was more in- 
elusive than the heaven of heavens. He who could not be 
contained of them was said to be god of the hills, and not 
of the valleys. The Father of all was proclaimed to be no 
more than the chief of priests or the benefactor of a sect. 
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The scientific spirit has done more than any other to restore 
a worthier meaning to the name God. More, it has reas- 
serted what only prophecy saw in its prime. It has told 
again to thrifty sanctimony, as it affects a kind of devo- 
tion which implies commercial relations with the heaven of 
heavens, how high those heavens are, how long ago the 
morning of creation must have been, how complex is the 
very dust, how inscrutable the soul, and, above all, how 
uniform and irresistible is the all-pervading Spirit. The 
scientist, with the self-possession and scorn of Diogenes as 
he sat within the shadow of Alexander and his court, sees 
the melancholy fanatic, the smart revivalist, the dreary 
apologist who makes the light of non-effect, the dull priest, 
the vociferating, superstitious atheist, the motley crowd too 
busy to learn anything well, too self-seeking and superficial 
to feel anything deeply, and flashes on them all a glance 
divine in its indignation as the “ woes” of Christ, and says: 
**Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? Deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know?” 

True, the scientist often pays dear for his penetration 
and absorption. It is the price of the specialist’s proficiency 
to lose the joy of the emotional side of life. But he who 
loses through the exigencies of fidelity to duty, through 
accidents in running his true errand in the world, is surely 
among those who lose their life only to “keep it unto life 
eternal.” Good men, laden with gratitude to Charles Dar- 
win, lament with him the induration, or atrophy, of his relig- 
ious nature. We believe his self-accusation was ill founded. 
Just as the old divines declared that “ the desire for grace 
is grace,” by a parity of reasoning we say, “He who sees 
his own lack of faith has faith.” Darwin by faith adjudged 
there was an experience to be desired, and in that very act 
he shared it; for has not the cry of devout souls always 
been, “ Lord, increase our faith”? It seems to us that in all 
probability he was unconsciously devout, as his books are 
unintentionally theistic. The name of God seldom, if ever, 
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occurs in The Descent of Man ; yet on every page some one 
is said to do, to arrange, to foresee. No man has rendered 
a greater service to religion by a profession than he by his 
confession. Unlike less serious men, he recognized the peril 
of his task, and referred his lack of greater religious expe- 
rience not to its unreality, but to his own pursuits. 

If, as theologians, we can do our part as earnestly and 
thoroughly as Charles Darwin did his, and are possessed of 
as deep and invincible humility when we reach the confines 
of reason, we shall shade our eyes in the awful light, refer- 
ring our inability to see farther, not to the exhaustion of 
the truth, but to the limitation of our powers. 

Our emigrant has reached his second great crisis. He is 
clear that religion is more than learning, and that feeling 
is more than reasoning. He trembles with the discoverer’s 
emotion, as he realizes the greatness of the world within 
himself. While it corresponds with the outer world, it is 
as distinct as the allegory implies, which represents the soul 
as a walled city, having five gates,— gates through which 
multitudes pass without appreciably diminishing the throng 
within. The object of these modes of egress — the senses — 
is the same. They are the fingers of the mysterious being 
we call “I,” touching the outer world as a blind man 
touches a face he would know. We are assured the eye is 
but a more sensitive organ of touch. 

Man could never have reasoned himself into communica- 
tion with the material world. He had to feel his way. As 
we felt our way out and about, we must feel our way up. 
Feeling gave us science. Feeling is giving us faith, itself 
an “evidence of things unseen.” Feeling revealed man 
and earth. Feeling opens the heavens and reveals God. 
This inner being has such capacity that five mighty flood- 
gates cannot exhaust the flow of its desires and aspirations. 
It seeks to discover as if it had found nothing before. It 
chafes at its five senses as utterly inadequate. Its impres- 
sions it pronounces confused, inconsistent, unsatisfying, be- 
yond the things which are local and temporal. Above 
all desires is the desire for God. There is light, but it 
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is light that blinds. The eye is baffled. The ear was 
challenged with the cry, “ Hear, O Israel!” and has borne 
inward the glorious torrent of prophecy and psalmody, 
awaking only the moan, “ Oh that I knew where I might 
find Him!” The soul, in the ardor of its passion to come 
to the things which promise satisfaction, is fierce, as is the 
body when tormented with hunger. Looking, hearing, feel- 
ing, are exhausted terms. Extremes meet. Sensuality is 
seized on to express divine longing. ‘Oh, taste to see,” 
“Open thy mouth and eat that I give thee,” are the terms 
of prophecy. 

The deepest answers to the soul are half-born things. 
They still lie in the darkness we call eternity, or, as we also 
say at last of every exalted object of thought, “ unutter- 
able.” 

Yet, until they come to us or we go to them, man is 
oppressed. Not all the phenomena of the world can detain, 
much less satisfy, him. Preach whatsoever optimism we 
may, still life is a pitiable hunger for God,— hunger always, 
unless we forget. 

In honest prose, literally, the soul sits in darkness, silence, 
and eternal fear. The ancients represented Prometheus 
chained to arock. His fate is more awful: Prometheus is 
entombed. The cry of literature, art, science, religion, is 
alike, ‘Loose him, and let him go.” There he sits con- 
sciously great, waiting to have emotions gratified, senti- 
ments answered, questions explained, deep, awful yearn- 
ings voiced. 

It is at this point our emigrant marvels that the rational- 
ist is content to limit the means of his emancipation to any 
kind or degree of help. With an object so urgent, difficult, 
and long delayed, it seems to him every agency should be 
pressed into its service. Yet hardly more is done than to 
encourage literature and its allies. So partial are rational- 
ists to it that its motto might be, as the ancient pagan’s, 
“Vita sine literis mors est.” They may be free from all 
other superstitions, yet indulge this, the most preposterous 
of all,— that man may attain verbal proof of such things as 
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the nature of God, as though it were a desirable thing for 
us to feel no more than we can say, or reasonable to suppose 
that God can be at once infinitely great and yet reducible 
to categories of thought! They sometimes fancy that they 
have succeeded; but who cares to examine their claims? 
If the soul be in conscious relations with God, therein is a 
kind of proof of his being, as superior to all so-called “ evi- 
dences” as actual possession of a friend is to the report of 
an expert as to his physical and mental condition. The 
report has its value. Theology has its value. But in both 
cases it is our prior relations which give that value. Evi- 
dence societies never yet lit the lamp of piety. Proofs of 
the divine nature have built neither altar nor temple, nor 
have they sustained formal religion. Indeed, theistic dis- 
cussions often extinguish devotional ardor. The uncon- 
scious partner of the iconoclast and the blasphemer is the 
theological writer who has no passion for God or the things 
of God. 

Religion, then, is primarily and fundamentally a matter 
of feeling mainly. ational religion is simply religion re- 
lieved of all that is unreasonable, so that feeling shall be 
free, unobstructed, and rightly directed. It should be with 
us more intense, stronger, more responsive, than with the 
unenlightened. Rationalism has not made science less true 
to its principle of verification, nor should it make religion 
less true to its principles of adoration and inspiration. Is 
it not, then, a marvel that so many clear minds, those know- 
ing best the supremacy of feeling and the inadequacy of all 
the senses to serve it,— that they should be almost exclu- 
sively merely hearers, readers, and speakers of the word ? 

Coming directly to ourselves, it is a marvel that we 
should permit the traditional Protestant antipathy to art as 
a means of religious culture to sway us; for it could not 
have arisen spontaneously. It is an inheritance. Indeed, 
our whole relation to Protestantism is a curious study. 
The duty of gratitude is not even questioned. Yet for 
what should we be grateful? what good thing peculiar to 
itself, save its heroes and saints? And these surely owed 
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their eminence to the spirit which has everywhere and 
always been vouchsafed to the Church. Our emigrant was 
in no mood to overrate Protestantism. He felt mortified 
that he should have been kept in the dark so long as to the 
real character of the greater Church men professed to re- 
form, but from which they incontinently or schismatically 
fled. Whatever faults that ancient Church had in epochs 
of decline, he had at this time learned something of what it 
had been and done for a thousand years and more before 
Protestantism was dreamed of. He knew how the latter 
vaunted itself, as if it were a new and absolute religion. 
He felt suspicious of its imperious spirit, and resolved to 
examine its claims. 

In his notes he says: “ Unitarians, like the sects, acquiesce 
in being ranked as beneficiaries of the Reformation. Yet 
what has the Reformation bequeathed them? Clearer state- 
ments of doctrine? Yet what doctrine is more intelligible 
in its Protestant form than in its Catholic? Higher eoncep- 
tions of God? Was Hume only scornful when he said 
that they substituted ‘a tyrant for a wafer’? Were rites 
changed for the better? They turned prayer from a delib- 
erate sacred service into a shriek for help, and maimed every 
other means of grace, save those they eschewed.” 

“As to freedom. Every one talks of owing liberty of 
thought to the Reformation. Why, I cannot tell. Protes- 
tants avowedly bow to authority, and to an authority mani- 
festly: inferior to the Catholic. First, if it is what they 
suppose, it is the product of the authority they spurn; for 
the Bible is the product of the Church. Second, it is not 
what they suppose. It is imaginary. It has no existence. 
Their authority is the Bible as it was at the first, as it is 
now, whereas it had no canonical existence at the time 
when it is supposed to have been clothed with infallibility. 
As to virtue, it was taught that the Reformation purified 
society. The truth seems to be that it has relaxed the 
moral sense as far as public conduct is concerned, whatever 
the improvement may be in individual life. Before its time, 
Europe recognized a lofty standard. Ostensibly, at least, 
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virtue was respected and iniquity rebuked. Even if Charles 
V. had borne no relation to Catherine, it would have been 
impossible for the pope to have ignored all considerations 
of justice and decency in furthering the wishes of Henry 
and Anne Boleyn, as barefacedly as did the recalcitrant 
clergy of the English Church. Could men have learned 
anything in these turbulent times, they would have seen 
that whoever broke the moral authority which existed par- 
allel with the doctrinal authority centring in the papacy 
destroyed a check on immorality, the direful consequences 
of which no sort of freedom could compensate for. A 
writer, whose name I know not, bids us look back over 
these years of Protestantism, and see the sort of morality 
it fostered or permitted until these days, when a new spirit, 
a secular spirit, seeks to govern the world in a purely secu- 
lar way. Indeed, it is an awful story. Better far to have 
let the Tetzels go on selling indulgences rather than plunge 
into the crime of witchcraft and cruel criminal punishments, 
and as often as when colossal iniquity bestrode whole lands 
sit still, merely whispering its objections, as in slavery times 
here and elsewhere, as in war time, as when Hindoo and 
Indian are victimized with drugs and maddened with treach- 
ery. Does anybody seriously think that Protestantism, 
though in its strength, has altered the moral condition of 
nations one iota? If it have the right to be called reform- 
ing, what, then, was Catholicism in its prime? It was, in- 
deed, God ecclesiastically. It was the very arm of the 
moral law. Would that it had been reformed rather than 
dismembered !” 

Our relation to Protestantism is wholly external, due to 
a variety of accidents. But the spirit we are of has come to 
us by other channels, to which the Humanists, the English 
Platonists, the French Encyclopedists, and the Socinians 
contributed. In the Reformation our place would have been 
beside those who watched it more in fear than hope, deplor- 
ing their powerlessness to effect a wiser change: to-day 
our place is where theirs would have been, in all proba- 
bility, in our case. In other words, we value breadth,— 
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not breadth in the narrow sense of tolerance or indifference, 
but of sustained and fervid interest in the development of 
our inherited religion in all its departments, great and small. 
Sainthood, vital unity, ceremonial efficiency, organic com- 
pleteness, and visible symbolism are all ideas having per- 
manent charm, in spite of the decay of accidental forms. 
They all might be as present to us, and as beneficent as 
ever, without abating our insistence on a truthful spirit in 
teaching by history and mythology, or on reason and con- 
science instructed and mature, our final court of appeal as 
to things within their sphere. 

Some of these are perhaps irrevocably lost, or destined to 
the mournful status of recovered marbles; but one of them, 
* visible symbolism,” could be, it seems, wisely and imme- 
diately restored. From the interior Protestant point of 
view the very suggestion is monstrous, but we are thinking 
from a standpoint whence the Christian Church is seen as 
the most glorious thing of the past. It is there we can best 
show, as we hope to do, that art is a servant of religion, as 
helpful now as ever. 

R. A. GRIFFIN. 
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THE INSPIRATIONS OF LIFE. 


“ Tasks in hours of insight willed 
* Can be in hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


We all live our lives over many times. ‘Not only do we 
think discursively, but we also live so.” The building of a 
man is like the building of a theme in a piece of music. 
There is a certain refrain that is repeated often throughout 
the composition, and it seems to act as the backbone of the 
whole. Pythagoras wrote of the music of the spheres, and 
a greater than Pythagoras has tried to point out to us what 
the theme of the music of the universe may be. 

If the macrocosm has its oft and variously repeated re- 
frain, so also has the microcosm. I do not refer now to the 
endless successions of eating, sleeping, and waking, nor to 
that quickening of the moral, physical, and emotional life 
that follows the index finger of spring, summer, autumn, 
winter. It is to a more deep-set refrain than this that I 
now refer. Perhaps we may best express the idea in some 
such way as this. There is a kind of ideal man, or man in 
himself (Mensch an sich), to each one of us; and of this idea 
we are ourselves an endless repetition and variation. This 
ideal man is to us as a book of which we are at once authors 
and readers. In some humble sense, I am author of a man 
in himself.* 

That vision of ourselves working or loving, or achieving 
something great and noble in life, is the hour of insight. 
The result is the self of which we are the authors. It may 
be our “ book ” is written out in full, and it may be we have 
only taken notes, and must reproduce it from the pages of 
memory. At any rate, it is our work. It matters not by 
how much reading and living, friendly converse and divine 
communing, we have been assisted,— when the man in him- 


*In some such sense, perhaps, as the little girl intended to express, when she 
replied to the man who asked who made her, “ Dod made me about so bid, and I 
drowed all the rest myself.”’ 
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self is finished, he isourman. If we have been faithful in our 
work, it will rank with the Faust of Goethe, the Paradise of 
Milton, and the Romans of Paul. Though no publisher ever 
give it to the world, though no intimate friend ever decipher 
it from an old diary, God will read it and enjoy. Are we not 
his poem (airod yap éopev roinpa, Eph. ii. 10)? Milton uttered 
the thought when he wrote, ‘He who would not be frus- 
trate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things 
ought himself to be a true poem.” This work of art which 
all true men produce is a dim outline of what they them- 
selves aspire to be and aim to be. In these visions of our 
possibilities we are inspired,— not in any gross and vulgar 
supernatural way, but all our highest and rarest powers of 
mind and heart are at their best, and are doing their best 
work in creating the ideal. 

In these hours of insight we are in a special sense authors. 
I speak of the lowest and highest alike, the farmer and the 
philanthropist, the miner and the millionaire. Salvation is 
character, and character is a work of art. At one time the 
Christian did not believe this; but the Greek did, and the 
Greek has prevailed. Character is built in the “hours of 
insight.” What comes after this is mechanism and drudg- 
ery, essential and indispensable in its place I do not dis- 
pute. No man may balance upon the point of a needle a 
mite of pure force or power or spirit taken from the great 
ocean of energy. Neither can the horse subsist upon pure 
oxygen, hydrogen, and chlorophyll, but must eat the plant 
that contains these. Mechanism, routine, habit, are the 
stuff (iA) of which character is made, that is all. “No 
God without a world, and no world without God,” insisted 
Schleiermacher; and no doubt the same may be said of 
mechanism and morals. “No morals without mechanism,” 
says Dr. O. W. Holmes. ‘No mechanism without morals,” 
says Mr. Crooker, for “ the idea of law moralizes our envi- 
ronment.” : 

A few times during our lives, and for a few moments at 
a time, we gaze into this “idea of law” till we see eternity. 
Henceforth this possible world becomes infinitely more real 
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to us than the one that feeds us and delights our sense. 
We were authors: for the remainder of our days, or until 
the next “new birth,” we are but readers and transcribers. 
We are but following out our musical theme into its vari- 
ations. We are trying to fulfil what in former moments we 
willed to be. These moments of insight are to most of us 
few and wide apart. The major portion of our lives, no 
matter what our calling, is more humdrum, more filled with 
drudgery and routine. In the hours of insight we plan 
and command: in the hours of gloom or of calm we obey. 
We are but servants,—servants of a fate that is self-im- 
posed. We must read and reread our own magnum opus ; 
its commands and promises, its minute directions — with 
these we must become familiar. Much of the former charm 
is gone. Many of the marks of genius and of artistic taste 
or moral strength now escape us. It is not so much owing 
to the fact that we have caught up with our ideal, perhaps, 
as to the less complimentary truth that our present mood 
has rendered us incapable of rising as in our former flight. 
To create the ideal was the flash of a moment. 
“Tn such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not.” 

To realize this is work, and happy is the man if it is also 
inclination. To create is life, and happy is the man if it is 
also passion. That artist is especially to be envied who 
not only loves the painting, but loves to paint it. This 
thought holds with marked force in the case of the man 
who sets about building a character. 

Although during the most of our lives we are but readers 
and transcribers, this work need not fall so much below 
that other work in which we first catch the inspiration of 
our lives. We should be our own favorite author; that is, 
our ideal should be wrought out with such minuteness, lofti- 
ness, and care as to possess a perennial charm for us. It 
must not be too dogmatic; it must possess a wholesome 
amount of autobiography. We must be able to read _ be- 
tween the lines. We must be, like the judge of whom Pro- 
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fessor T. H. Green has written, “ perpetually making new 
law in ostensibly interpreting the old.” Finally, our work 
as author should be like the state constitution of which 
Fichte has written, “ Right, if it leaves possible the advance- 
ment to a better state.” 

Some men interpret their life’s ideal with such strokes 
of genius that all their hours seem to be like “hours of 
insight’: there is such passion, such enthusiasm, such an 
overwhelming sense that God is in it and it must succeed, 
We see a common illustration of this “ writ small” in the 
case of the man who sits down to the task of reading a first- 
class novel. As he reads on and on, his interest grows. 
Wholly indifferent at first, wrapped in gloom of the black- 
ness of darkness, it may be, he begins to feel intensely, to 
see with the insight of the author in the first glad moments 
of his creation. He knows the characters as intimately as 
their creator. Still he reads, utterly regardless of other 
demands that are pressing. It grows dusk. Absent-mind_ 
edly, the lamp is lighted. The oil grows low: he reads on, 
and pays no heed. The clock ticks the still, small hours 
away: he is dumb. The book makes his world. For the 
time being, to him there is no other. He sees nothing, hears 
nothing, feels nothing. At last he is done. The senses 
begin to report. He is told that a friend has been in the 
room, whom he has not recognized; that the fire-alarm has 
sounded, which he has not heard; and that the room has 
become chilly and his limbs are stiff and numb. Of all this 
the man’s senses had reported nothing, or their report had 
passed unheeded. 

We have all heard of cases like this, have been there our- 
selves, perhaps. We call such people absent-minded. Not 
too often has the term been called misleading. The mind 
is absent from some things, but it is powerfully present 
somewhere else. It would be much more correct on the 
whole to call such people “ present-minded.” Occasionally, 
we see a man go through life reading his book “in hours of 
insight willed” with just such intensity as this. He is 
wholly absorbed in his one great purpose. His life is one 
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long streak of absent-mindedness, absent from all but the 
one great work he has set himself to accomplish. 

The life of Martin Luther is a fair illustration of the case 
in hand. He aimed to give the Bible to his countrymen in 
their own vernacular. He planned a translation which 
would make Jesus, Paul, and David speak in words that the 
lowliest peasant could understand. The inspiration to per- 
form such a task in those years of hiding the Bible away 
from the people was no other than a miracle. It was put 
into Luther’s mind by the finger of God. That was his 
‘moment of poetic frenzy, of creation. When, later, we see 
him at the task, thumbing lexicons and searching com- 
mentaries, we exclaim, “ What drudgery!” He goes for 
long periods without food or rest. He will not answer the 
rapping at his door. At last the door is forced in. Has he 
gone mad? What is the matter? There is nothing the 
matter: Luther is absent-minded, that is all. The task 
once willed is now being fulfilled. He is dumb to all other 
ealls of duty. The secret of that task’s interest for Luther 
was its nobility; it was the Reformation that lay imbedded 
in its bosom. 

There are men of wide culture and activity who illustrate 
my thought; but it will be brought into bolder relief by 
citing men of narrower range, men who condensed, intensi- 
fied, and abbreviated. These men are noted for the quality 
of their work rather than the quantity. I refer to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Emerson 
remained through life amusingly innocent of certain freaks 
and fancies of human nature. He did not study it so much 
as he caught it in certain striking attitudes and ideal- 
ized it. He would lead and inspire those who would live in 
the spirit, and to do this all else was set aside. In this 
intensive rather than extensive type of life Rossetti was like 
him. No man of modern times of Rossetti’s eminence has 
been so completely severed from the world. Of the im- 
mense world of practical activity he was almost wholly igno- 
rant. But, on the other hand, no man of our time, perhaps, 
has been so “ consistently true to an ideal which was the pro- 
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jection of his own soul.” James Walker has written a most 
excellent sermon on “ He knew What was in Man.” Among 
moderns Emerson and Rossetti may be cited as excellent 
illustrations of men who knew the possible man. And they 
hold this eminence because they gave themselves up so com- 
pletely to the fulfilling of what had been willed in hours of 
insight. The man who follows a low ideal and the man who 
follows a lofty ideal wantonly cannot be a permanent bene- 
fit to society. No matter how taking he may be socially, or 
how keen and bright in his moments of intuition, the grand 
total of such a life, when weighed in the balance, is always 
found wanting. Without Paul’s ideal and Paul’s persistence 
we have no Paul. But, if a man possess these, we will over- 
look his eccentricities; he may be as absent-minded as he 
likes, “absent from the body and present with the Lord.” 

It is worth while to make sure of our inspirations. The 
Hebrew conception was this: that, if Jehovah had any- 
thing to say, he could not keep his secret from his servants, 
the prophets. The thought is still a valuable one. There 
is something for every man to do; and, if he will keep free 
from prejudice and suppress unholy appetite, he will receive 
the secret that God has ready for him. Whether it come by 
theophany or angelophany I know not. Our poet calls it 
“the hour of insight”; the rabble, not by fault of theirs, 
speak of it as “the day I decided to be farmer, merchant, 
lawyer, preacher.” 

No work of art that smacks of the immoral can be im- 
mortal. So say a long line of critics. No life proceeding 
from impure motive can endure the judgments of time, for at 
the last they are inexorably moral. ‘The more we learn,” 
writes Professor T. H. Green, ‘* of such a person, for instance, 
as Napoleon, and of the work which seemed to be his, the 
more clearly does it appear how what was evil in it arose out 
of his personal selfishness and that of his contemporaries, 
while what was good in it was due to higher and purer influ- 
ences, of which he and they were but the medium.” The task 
Napoleon set before him was great, but it was not humane. 
Had his cause been nobler, he might have moved the world. 
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But the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that many a man with an indomitable will for the execu- 
tion of his purposes, and a tireless energy expended in the » 
achievement of his ends, may utterly fail to accomplish any- 
thing worthy in life, because all his days he has been follow- 
ing a low ideal, a task in clouded insight willed. 

High up in the realm of literature and art there are illus- 
trations of this truth. So far as we can judge, there would 
have been the same energy and the same assurance of suc- 
cess, had the aim been nobler and the standard of life more 
lofty. It seems to be a quite common fault of men who can 
accomplish anything they set about, that by some evil genius 
or in some evil moment they set about tasks that are un- 
worthy such talents. While the man of strong intellect often 
lacks the will power to execute his designs, the man of 
strong will quite as often fails to see what plans he ought 
to execute. We say of many a man that his position is un- 
worthy of him. We ought not to be too sure of this. It 
may be the best of schools for the work he is most suited to 
accomplish. It is the man who is satisfied with a position 
that is unworthy of his abilities, just because it pays, that we 
all instinctively turn away from. His hour of insight was 
clouded with greed and unnatural appetites. The soul seeks 
an excuse for its course, and finds one with which it pro- 
fesses to be satisfied. 

Whether, therefore, a man’s inspiration comes from God 
or devil is a matter of prime importance. By this I mean 
not simply the choice of a profession, but also the choice of 
the way in which the profession shall be filled. Too often 
this is a question upon which our ideals or day-dreams are 
silent. Such ought not to be the case. I hope the day 
will come when men will neither blush nor hesitate to say, 
“Tt was God who called me to the work I have to do.” I 
would not have men parade this confession upon the house- 
tops. But neither would I have the world so given over to 
selfishness and worldliness and materialistic agnosticism as 
to regard the confession nugatory or false. 
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I suppose the lives of all high-minded people are strewn 
with many blasted hopes and broken resolutions. One of the 
worst and most prevalent forms of dishonesty, one that eats 
out, at last, the very vitals of the moral life, is the oft- 
indulged habit of breaking the promises which we make to 
ourselves. I believe that this vice is more wide-spread than 
it need be. People do not comprehend the immensity of 
truth couched in the couplet of the poet placed at the head 
of this article. The lines first impressed me as of prime 
importance to the higher life on reading Robert Hismere. 
They are quoted by Mrs. Ward in connection with Elsmere’s 
London Mission. In an hour of undoubted spiritual insight 
that mission was planned. It was carried out in hours of 
great physical unhealth and nervous strain. In such hours 
as Elsmere performed that work in the London slums, he 
could never, never have planned it. I am convinced and (I 
repeat it) most thoroughly convinced that, had Mr. Bellamy 
taken his hero to hear a sermon on this couplet for a text, 
he would have heard a sermon that would have lifted him 
into the seventh heaven. And a stinging criticism that the 
Unitarian Review recently passed upon the sermon he did 
hear would have been changed to higher compliment. 

I must take the reader aside to say, in confidence, that 
this article, in a way, proves or disproves the text. It was 
planned in an hour of insight. A few references were 
gathered from time to time, and in an hour of gloom it was 
written. Perhaps this is not a fair trial. I suspect it is 
not. In confidence, then, I may say, Let each try it for him- 
self. These words have been written to help. I cannot 
measure the value of their influence upon myself. Their 
truth has wrought too deep and wide and broad. Into 
many an act or thought a subtle charm has crept, unnoticed, 
I doubt not, because that couplet has become a “ working 
hypothesis.” I have tried to say what I mean, but I know 
that I mean what I cannot say. | 

A. B. CurrTIs. 
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THE SPOKEN WORD. 


The ends of preaching are certainly the highest to which 
a human being can address himself. This is true absolutely, 
I think, without one word of qualification. Preaching is 
therefore worthy, in its minutest details, of all the attention 
that can be given it, of all the wisdom in the preparation 
that can be brought to bear upon it, and of consummate art 
in its delivery to the people. 

I have great sympathy with people who tire of sermons. 
They care little for instruction or information in the pulpit. 
They can find better at home; even the Sunday paper often 
has more and better. Why, then, come to church at all? 
Manifestly, for something that is not in the paper or the 
book, or, in fact, in anything that is printed, but is to be 
found only in the magnetic presence of a great company of 
living human beings pervaded by the hopes and faiths which, 
say what some will, have still been the strength and the 
solace of humanity in all ages. 

The main source of power in successful preaching lies in 
that something behind all expression which we call the 
Holy Spirit. But, if that be the first thing, a free, natural, 
spontaneous expression is the second thing. No labor is too 
severe, no drudgery of discipline too protracted, which prom- 
ises to remove any obstruction from the channel of speech 
or to add one single element of power to the naturalness and 
force of the delivery. But, as this great gift is rare, we pass 
it by. Let others seek to explain its wonderful nature. 
Probably none of us would claim of it so great a measure as 
to justify the least neglect of other sources of power in 
preaching. 

The art of thinking, though never so perfect, is still not 
the art of preaching. The question is, “How shall the 
thinking be made effective by means of the preaching?” It 
is not ideas or principles that preachers lack so much as it is 
the skill to make them tell; and I doubt if our preaching 
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should ever attempt to convey new truth to the people so 
much as to make alive that which is already in their minds. 
But, if so, then how indispensable a clear, direct, and un- 
hesitating communication, never for an instant losing a 
point in arrangement or delivery! 

How much depends on arrangement every one knows 
who has listened to discourses—no matter how filled with 
good things — which have been thrown together as a heap of 
fragments rather than organized as a living thing. They 
know the weariness of trying to do what, in all honor and 
common sense, the preacher ought to have done for them. 
The common people have no phrase of a preacher they like 
more common than this, “ He makes everything so plain!” 

I have sympathy with that minister who had no time to 
make his sermon short; but such lack of time is to be re- 
gretted. It is the business of the preacher to have time, to 
make his address clear and unmistakable, and brief enough 
not to overtax the memory. I have heard men of learning 
speak, and have come away almost dazed and blinded with 
their display,— not meant for display,—and wondered at 
the lack in effect of so much good material. And the cause 
has dawned afterward,— lack of directness, plan; organiza- 
tion. The discourse was never crystallized as it should 
have been. The speaker had actually shirked his burden 
and loaded it on the shoulders of his hearers. 

Let us magnify the office of the mediator, the interpreter. 
There are some, it is true, sent of Heaven to explore fron- 
tiers where faint outlines of revelations are vaguely seen, 
even by anointed eyes. That is a lofty work, and we pay it 
well-deserved honors. But that is not, especially, the work 
of the preacher. He is rather to stand between the seer and 
the multitude; and, standing there, his first virtue is to 
make himself understood. If he is chiefly a medium for the 
transmission of truth, let him make himself transparent,— 
not too many words, and not a word obscure. Let him 
beware of the slightest hesitancy in utterance; for it is in 
this, as in a mirror, that his thought must be seen, if seen 
at all. For this reason, let him clear the channels of his 
speech of every obstruction. 
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There is one thing we can do; and that is, repeat con- 
stantly, every day at least, difficult combinations of sounds. 
Please have patience with this. Our work is quite as impor- 
tant as that of the musician or the artist, and I think it may 
be said to depend as much on a certain physical dexterity. 
Dr. Seelye, of Amherst, said that the effect of a spoken ad- 
dress depended perhaps one-third on its matter and two- 
thirds on the manner of its delivery. Insist not only upon 
clear articulation, but rapid articulation. For it is only by 
this rapid practice that one can know when his difficulties 
are conquered. In exercise with the sword or bayonet, a 
man must not only lift his weapon, but lift it with ease. 
Not a feather’s weight must it seem to lay upon his freedom. 
But words are the weight in elocution, and he who allows 
himself to be oppressed by them has little chance of freedom 
in any higher realm. You will smile at my devices, no 
doubt. But I should say to the student,—yes, to the 
preacher of fifty years almost as earnestly,— remember this 
daily practice. Let a part of it be mechanical. It is good 
to repeat the alphabet forwards and backwards, swiftly, 
forty, fifty, seventy times. It takes but little time. One 
may learn to repeat the twenty-six letters ten times over at 
a single breath. After that, try difficult masses of sounds. 
For, be assured, these are the rocks in the way of preaching 
as an art, I had almost said, more fatal than any others. 
Master the heavy weights, and the light ones will take care 
of themselves. Overcome greater difficulties in play than 
ever in work, and what freedom you secure ! 

You may think the emphasis misplaced here. It may 
possibly be. One judges of others by himself, and of what 
they need by what he needs. But, if a singer sings through 
endless lessons for the sake of pleasing the public, what 
should we not do whose purpose is at least something more 
than the mere pleasing of mankind ? 

The famous vocalist, Madame Malibran, in singing one 
day, ended with a very high trill, having compassed three 
octaves. A friend expressed his admiration. “Oh! I have 
sought for it long enough,” was the reply. ‘For three 
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months I have been running after it. I have pursued it 
everywhere,— while arranging my hair, while dressing,— 
and I found it one morning in the bottom of my shoes, as I 
was putting them on.” 

Is it true, then, that the artist has more patience some- 
times, more devotion, more religion, than the minister ? 

But you have great natural facility. Very well. But 
even then remember the ease, the power, the advantage 
every way, which perfect articulation, voice, and emphasis 
must give. Is it too much to say that a preacher with these 
in their perfection, having little learning, little more of any- 
thing than strong convictions of God, duty, the moral law, 
and the immortal life, will do far better work, reaching more 
people, and especially those who need most to be reached, 
than the best of your great scholars, though never so learned 
in German philosophies and metaphysical studies, and Greek 
and Hebrew dictionaries, whose imperfect communication, 
shorn of half its force and all its life, goes painfully limping 
under its own burdens? 

Another point concerns the preparation of the manuscript, 
in case the sermon is to be read. Everybody knows the 
sympathetic pain one feels with a blundering reader. As if 
it were not enough to ask people to listen to a written 
sermon in any case! As if the averted eye, the insulating 
paper, the diverted attention, where, if ever anywhere, there 
ought to be a quick and answering intelligence, were not 
enough ! 

Of course, those who speak without notes are not subject 
to troubles like these, albeit to stumble in one’s thought 
into a meaningless round of repetitions may be quite as 
trying to the hearer’s patience. There seems, in fact, to be 
no alternative for the average preacher but to be simply 
thorough to the last degree. Surely, most of us have real- 
ized what a sin it is to treat unworthily the high themes of 
the pulpit. I think carelessness of preparation might be 
pardoned sooner in almost any other place. For in this 
great transition period from the reign of the animal in the 
past to the reign of the angel (as we trust) in the future, 
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when the race-spirit is, like Milton’s lion, pawing to get free 
from earthy entanglements,— when the vast weight of cen- 
turies of inherited passion is to be overcome by those to 
whom the satisfactions of virtue seem as yet so pitifully 
vague and far-off,— the very gravest responsibilities certainly 
do rest upon leaders and teachers. It is a cause that has 
need of one like Jesus to lead, and of the most patient and 
devoted of men to follow. 

Do but think of what preaching ought to be! It is not 
properly lecturing,—not the reading of essays. Of essays 
we have many, and better than most of us preachers could 
write. But they are not alive with the life with which 
humanity lives. For men live by the heart, and not the 
head. They live long before they consciously think, much 
less philosophize. But a sermon,—that should be an im- 
passioned, personal appeal to the hearts and consciences of 
men. Help us, O Lord, to do thy will in righteousness, that 
life and joy and immortal welfare may be the portion of 
those we love! 

It is difficult, we all know, to rightly emphasize a con- 
trast like this; and you will be charitable. The faculty of 
thought, of reason, must surely be near the summit of 
human excellence. Grant it. But the sermon,— that should 
be reason aglow with faith and love. 

You will agree, I think, when I say that Unitarian ser- 
mons are for the most part not enough so. They are not 
an evangel. Heaven is not brought near in them,— the joy 
of a new order,—the passionate delight of a faith that be- 
comes almost tangible. I read Unitarian sermons. They 
are practical. They are very good. I am told things [ 
ought not todo. Duties are insisted on. That sermon on 
“Common Honesty,” which the great Englishman had lis- 
tened for so many years in vain, is certainly among them. 
But that is not enough. People need an outlook. If they 
are to perform faithfully to-day’s duties, do give them all 
the hope of good to come to-morrow that all your mind and 
heart and soul can inspire! 

I confess to some reaction from our respectable common- 
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place. The demand for honesty may be none the less 
hearty, and motives to all honor may be urged —nay, must 
be,— by every consideration that makes life worth living. 
But there needs to be also specific religious faith,— the zeal 
and ardor of meetings where the praise of God is heard, and 
the Holy Spirit, pure with the height of an actual heaven’s 
unselfishness and love, is a realized Presence. 

We believe in God. We believe in heaven. We believe 
in immortality. We believe in the love of friends unwasted 
by the lapse of years and forever safe. Why not pour 
these faiths into words more fervently, and so really make 
them vehicles of the GOSPEL,—the gospel of Him who 
said: Let not your heart be troubled. Ye believe in God: 
believe also in me. Let the essay be scientific, crystalline. 
But let the sermon be passionately religious, throbbing in 
every fibre with the gospel of the coming kingdom of the 
Lord. 

However essential the student may be as the beginning of 
the minister, the life of the minister is different from the 
life of the student. The student sits in his study intellect- 
ual. His mind is full of questions. Faiths and doubts are 
in conflict. The more honest and thorough he is, the more 
trouble he has. By as much as he is conscientious, he loses 
the tone of conviction. And, if he were to speak in that 
frame of mind, the animation and power in direct address, 
which may overcome the listlessness of our Sunday audi- 
ences, would be utterly wanting. Now let me say that we 
ministers do talk too much like mere thinkers or students, 
not like evangelists. Our attitude is judicial rather than 
emotional and moral. But I tell you again the people 
whom we should most desire to reach do not come to 
church on Sundays to hear nice discussions of hard ques- 
tions. They come for the fresh breath of the Spirit. They 
say with the psalmist, I will look unto the hills whence 
my help cometh. People do not care, I think, to hear any 
man’s doubts from the pulpit, nor to see any sign of hesita- 
tion,— no fear of anything save the sacred awe of the Holy 
of Holies. They demand life and the energy of conviction ; 
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not the air of the study at all, but the fresh breeze and the 
courage of the arena. 

Let me add a word on the use of illustrations and anec- 
dotes. 

Some of you heard Mr. Baldwin, not long ago, at the 
Monday morning meeting of ministers. The general sub- 
ject I do not remember, but I remember one of the points 
he made and the means by which he fixed it. The thought 
was a common one,— nothing easier than commonplaces on 
the virtue of perseverance. But what did Mr. Baldwin do? 
In that strong, affirmative tone of his,— which you must let 
me tell you is quite one-half of successful preaching,— he 
stated the point no better than others could have done, and 
then, with an anecdote touching our interest in other men’s 
lives and the imagination which delights in the mysteries of 
heroic constancies and victories, fixed the memory of the 
whole, as it seemed to me, forever. 

It seemed that Mr. Robert Gordon Hardie was in Paris, 
and went to visit the artist Cabanel. He said to Cabanel, 
“JT am discouraged. My portrait was a failure.” The 
Frenchman turned upon him: “You discouraged! You! 
A young man! You have had to scrape out a head once! 
There! Do you see that? Well, I scraped out that head 
thirty times!” 

Now, I venture to say that any one feeling the force of 
that —let him be a scholar or what not, saving only human- 
ity — would remember it, while whole volumes of abstrac- 
tions would go down to oblivion. Much more the average 
listener to sermons. Still more the young people, with their 
imagination and feeling, whom it is far more desirable to 
reach while changes of character are possible. 

Certainly, most great preachers, if not all, use this method 
of the telling anecdote. Talmage, who draws more people 
than any other American, does this. \ Beecher did more and 
more as he grew older. Spurgeon’s sermons are full of an- 
ecdote. And, what is more, the lips of him who spake as 
never man spake used the parable constantly. Of course, a 
good illustrative story is not always at hand, and too many 
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are bad. I think Mr. Baldwin, in the address alluded to, 
had too many. But, then, have one,— one to illustrate the 
main thing in the sermon, and to serve as a peg in the mem- 
ory, on which the poor woman or the giddy girl, very possi- 
bly in spite of herself, or the pale student who grows thin 
in the world of abstractions, may hang some noble truth in 
a picture not to fade. It may compel the attention of those 
who never care to attend and the memory of those who 
never care to remember. 

Finally, we should remember that preaching is not learn- 
ing or religion or experience or character, but rather all 
these in expression. Let this expression, then, be made as 
nearly perfect as possible. Let what must be seen and read 
be clear and large, so that it can be seen and read. And 
let the channels of speech be made so free that scarcely a 
possibility of hesitation remains. Not that one must or 
should speak rapidly, but that he should —nay, he must, if 
possible — convey the impression of reserves of speed and 
power and security, and so set the hearer at rest. Then 
does mere listening become a pleasure. Then we may be- 
lieve the hearer delights to submit himself as to a master. 
And then may come moments of power. The memory, the 
imagination, the judgment, and the higher faculties are set . 
free. All the technical work of expression becomes auto- 
matic, and the spirit may report the Spirit as one standing 
face to face. 

Certain it is that of all professions and vocations among 
men none can compare with his whose work it is to “justify 
the ways of God to man,” to reconcile hard-beset human 
nature to the pains of its bitter lot, and by that highest use 
of personal address known among men to persuade human- 
ity that it not only “pays to live,” but even, also, that it 
may be glorious to suffer, since “the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 


JOHN W. QUINBY. 
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ITALY REVISITED. ' 


FROM THE NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 


A part of the summer of 1855 I had spent in Italy. At 
that time, the wounds of defeat from Austria were still raw 
and fresh in Lombardy and Venice. At Verona, Radetsky 
(then near ninety) was a name of terror, whispered to me 
with awe by my guide as we passed his residence. Rome, 
less than six years before, had been taken by French can- 
non, and the Pope, by help of the bayonets of Napoleon 
III., had brought back for a time the showy and picturesque 
despotism of ecclesiastical rule. King Bomba reigned in 
Naples. The cities of the Romagna — Bologna and Ferrara 
—looked sullen, sombre, and sick under the threefold 
weight of the sultry summer heat, the restored papal domin- 
ion, and a sharp visitation of the cholera. Tuscany alone, 
under milder Austrian rule, seemed comparatively prosper- 
ous and cheerful. As an example of the petty oppression 
that showed the governments ostentatiously hostile to their 
people, twice in the course of a single day’s travel, by the 
slow and lumbering conveyance one had then to use, I 
must six times exhibit my passport, and six times pay the 
vexatious police fees, to cross the jealous barriers of town 
or district. All these things I had seen. And, while the 
memory of Italy can never fail to be a wonder and delight, 
yet it left at points a depression and pain, which I greatly 
desired to correct by ever so brief a sight of the regenerated 
and independent Nation it had since come to be, if ever I 
could find or make the opportunity. 

A fresh motive was added, besides, in what I had heard 
in these last years of the germs of a liberal Protestantism 
in Italy,— quite distinct from the negative or political Lib- 
eralism that merely assailed the priesthood,— which I had 
tried to learn something of through private correspondence ; 
and especially I desired to witness with my own eyes the 
field and work of the Waldenses, that religious community 
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of most heroic and tragic history, native to the valleys of 
northern Italy, and of late years, since its glorieuse rentrée, 
a free, earnest, active, and growing force in the religious 
life of the Peninsula, on friendly terms with the national 
administration, and fearless of its ancient enemy, the priest- 
hood. Here was a motive still more personally near. 

The opportunity came to me in the first days of the past 
summer, when a fortnight of freedom intervened between 
two imperious engagements in England; and, armed with a 
‘circular ticket” (an excellent monitor and guide), I set out 
from London, by a fast Continental train, at eleven o’clock 
of a Monday forenoon. Shortly after nine next morning I was 
on board the little steamer at Lucerne; then a forenoon of 
splendor in the very heart of Alpine scenery; then the rail- 
way up the St. Gothard pass, with seventeen and a half 
minutes in the darkness of the great Tunnel; the far more 
abrupt, strange, and wonderful descent on the Italian side, 
where three times, coming to an impassable gulf, the road 
strikes right into the face of the precipice, and by a long 
underground spiral sweep emerges at its foot hundreds of 
feet below; then the weary but most interesting circuit, by 
valley, lake, and tunnel; and early on Tuesday evening the 
comfortable hotel, the thronged streets, the beauty and 
wonder, of Milan. 

Early in the morning I sought out my correspondent, 
Signor Bracciforti (whose name is well known to many of 
us as a devoted and earnest ally of our work among his own 
people), who was good enough to give up the forenoon to 
me. What it was to visit under his guidance the splendors 
of the great Cathedral roof with its forest of spires (his 
summer retreat, he says, when he craves the mountain air), 
the historic scenes,— such as the church of St. Lawrence, 
where an old Roman colonnade still stands, scorched by 
Vandal fires; the chapel that commemorates the baptism of 
Saint Augustine; the noble church where, among many 
another monument, lie the bones of Saint Ambrose in their 
stone sarcophagus,—and those of more modern date, the 
statue and square of Garibaldi, the magnificent arcade that 
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stands as the monument of Victor Emanuel, with other 
memories of the emancipation of Italy,—of all these I can 
only hint. My chief interest was in those few hours of his 
eager and copious speech,—in fluent English, for he is an 
accomplished professor of that tongue, as well as of some 
departments of engineering in the government technical 
school and polytechnic college. Naturally, I was most de- 
sirous to know something of the real feeling of his people, 
suffering as they are under the terrible and costly burden 
that was the price of their independence. So far as it 
might be, it was a relief to be told that there is not an 
instant’s regret or misgiving in the heart of the people as 
to the privilege they have bought by it: freedom is worth 
what it has cost. It is a happy thing that in all ways — 
by political honor and manliness, by pity, by sympathy, by 
encouragement, by sacrifice —the Royal family have iden- 
tified themselves, through the long struggle, with the life 
of the people, and have thoroughly won their love. It 
seemed an evidence of this, the fond pride with which (to 
judge from the papers of the day) the progress of the young 
prince, of twenty, was watched in his visit, just then, among 
the various Northern courts. I was assured, too, that the 
heart of the Queen (sometimes said to be a bigoted Catho- 
lic) is wholly with the new life of Italy; further, that she 
has a real sympathy with the religious Liberals whom my 
informant represents, and once, when our friends in Milan 
offered her as a gift the volumes of Channing and Marti- 
neau, she accepted them graciously, saying with feeling 
that those books should rest, not on the library shelves, 
where they would be rarely seen, but in her private apart- 
ment, where she should study them often. These things it 
was pleasant to hear; but still more the warm, confident, 
and hopeful way in which my friend spoke of the future 
of his country, and of his own labors (which, I know, have 
cost him a heavy sacrifice) for what to him is a sacred and 
inspiring faith. 

It was in Milan that I first saw those striking signs of 
the revival of a new Italy, with her eager gratitude and 
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admiration towards her heroes of these past thirty years ex- 
pressed in noble civic monuments. The magnificent Victor- 
Emanuel arcade, the statue and square of Garibaldi, of 
Cavour, a noble image of Leonardo da Vinci, and the com- 
pletion in more consistent style of the front of the superb 
Cathedral, are recent expressions of this spirit, the more 
impressive because we know something of the weight of 
those other burdens, under which these labors of love and 
pride have been taken freely up. It was under this glad 
impression that I left, at noon; and at the end of six hours, 
passed in view of that wonderful Alpine horizon, or in 
watching, mile after mile, the patient and skilful husbandry 
of the Lombard Plain, the Wednesday evening found me 
once more in Venice. 

Of all delights and exhilarations of travel, none that I 
know has ever quite come up to that of recognizing, step by 
step, the familiar features of the great Square, brilliant with 
music and evening lamps, and the wide cathedral front, 
glorious with bright color, or of going out upon the lesser 
square and watching the great red moon slowly lifting 
above the Adriatic, and casting her flood of silver light 
upon all that splendor. Happily, the next day was a high 
day (Corpus Christi), with the quaint pageant of a Catho- 
lic procession, the tolling of bells, much military music, and 
above all the three great royal standards on the tall flag- 
staffs, which told —in splendid contrast to what I had seen 
before — the story of Italy redeemed. Two crimson banners 
hung, heavily embroidered, above the cathedral front, and 
these, I thought, must surely be the ensigns of ecclesiastical — 
authority; but as they slowly lifted under the soft summer 
air, they showed the winged golden lions of St. Mark, the 
flag of the old Republic. Within the cathedral the throng 
under those five great domes, lined with their marvels of 
mosaic, seemed quite fervent and sincere in their Catholic 
devotions ; and one felt what a mighty hold is laid upon the 
human mind and imagination by a genuine world-religion, 
that has for once shaped the belief, the fancy, the affection, 
and the reverence of man to its own word,— living and strong 
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-in now the fifteenth century since the Christian population 
fled to its hiding among these islands and marshes. ‘Truly, 
it is no slight thing the coming centuries have to do, to sup- 
plant that by a faith equally intense, more enlightened, mer- 
ciful, and wise! I did not see where the figure of Daniel 
Manin — wisest and gentlest of revolutionary leaders — 
stands in the great Square of St. Mark: the city’s one 
‘fine monument of its deliverance —the bronze equestrian 
statue of Victor Emanuel, armed and in battle —is on the 
broad Quay, conspicuous from the bay, and facing the great 
architectural glories of Venice. 

From here to Florence is an eight hours’ pleasant railway 
journey, taking up the larger part of Friday: how weary 
and dusty, and mostly forlorn, was the two days’ travel, in 
the scorching summer heat and dust, that had taken me 
over not quite the whole of it before! The change was 
a revelation of the wonderful effect of the railway as the ar- 
terial system of a powerful circulating life in the Peninsula. 
Ferrara, that slept then in the sultry noon, every pavement 
green with grass and every brick wall with mould, appeared 
as a place of prosperous traffic; at Bologna, which I had 
seen sombre, idle, and sickly, the horses trotted briskly with 
the street-cars, and a gay equipage drove up to the station 
while we waited,—all the air of a thriving modern town. 
And then the bold and wonderful engineering, which does 
not seek an easy circuit about difficulties, as we do, but 
meets them in the face: I counted the tunnels in the fifty 
or sixty miles that lay between Bologna and Florence, in 
crossing the Apennine range, but could not be quite sure 
whether they were just under or a little over forty, some of 
them, apparently, a mile or two in length. The few hours 
of daylight left gave me time to see in Florence the chief 
public monuments of this new era: a statue of Garibaldi 
(just now most popular of heroes*) was to be unveiled on 
the Sunday amidst “an army with banners” from a circuit 


*Among the many placards along the streets was one in which the five great 
heroes of humanity were recorded as Moses, Jesus, Charlemagne, Washington, and 
Garibaldi! 
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of fifty miles; but the great achievement is the superb front 
of the great Cathedral, lately finished, and just uncovered 
in its fresh and beautiful elaboration from the screen that 
has hidden it these many years past from the eyes of trav- 
ellers. I went into the Cathedral; but the interior was 
strangely empty, gloomy, and forlorn. It was planned, 
Michelet tells us,* as a protest of the modern spirit against 
the medizval tradition; and one can well believe that it 
stands waiting for its true Divinity, the God of our new 
world, to enter and dwell there, in his own good time. 
Surely, this noble structure was meant to be not a shrine of 
ecclesiastical piety only, but a Temple of Humanity. 

I devoted the morning hours of Saturday to what was 
really the main object that took me to Florence,—a visit 
to the School and College of the Waldenses. This I found, 
after some search and inquiry, in a rather obscure part of 
the region beyond the Arno. The Principal of the theo- 
logical college, to whom I carried letters, was unfortunately 
not there; but, in waiting, I noticed the address of the 
Pastor of the Congregation, Signor Luzzi, and on calling 
was very cordially weleomed,—to my relief, in fluent and 
excellent English, for it is a good custom with this religious 
community that their ministers shall complete their studies 
by a year in England. Pastor Luzzi showed me, with every 
attention, about the palace and gardens: for, by a most 
happy stroke of poetical justice, this most trampled and per- 
secuted community has been endowed with the palace and 
gardens once belonging to a Cardinal renowned for his per- 
secution of heretics, sequestered to the State,—the only 
endowment, I was told, which the Italian government has 
bestowed upon any religious body. The working parts of the 
institution which I was taken to see were the empty class- 
rooms of the theological college; the several school-rooms 
where it was pretty to see the children (about one hundred 
and fifty in all) all on their feet at the instant as we 
crossed the threshold; and the printing and publishing 
department, where a very busy work is kept up by way of 
a most modest, sincere, and pious religious propagandism. 


*In Le Renaissance. 
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Among my askings, I inquired of the earlier traditions 
of the Waldenses, and spoke of Mr. Hale’s charming story 
In His Name; when they put into my hands, at fifteen 
cents, a neat little Wel suo Nome, which I found great solace 
in reading on the train, a few days later. I found, by the 
Reports and other matter given me, that a very earnest 
work, in conversion and religious instruction of a strictly 
evangelical type, is going on throughout the Peninsula; and 
was told that the Waldenses ( Valles‘) have already, under 
their new dispensation of freedom, no less than forty-four 
organized congregations in Italy, including one or two in 
Sicily. I learned, later, that they reckon upwards of a hun- 
dred centres of religious activity. Their schools here are 
not exactly charitable, but offer excellent instruction, at a 
cost almost nominal, which is eagerly accepted by the poorer 
people of the neighborhood,— mostly Catholics, who have 
no jealousy of their influence,— and I was told that some of 
their zealous missionaries are from among those whom they 
have thus trained as children. To be an eye-and-ear-witness 
of these things was glad reward for any trouble I had taken 
in finding them. 

My visit in Florence lasted four-and-twenty hours, which 
included a reharvesting of many old associations, and the 
midnight of Saturday found me at the term of my journey 
in Rome.* My first morning hour was given to visiting the 
mausoleum of Victor Emanuel in the Pantheon,—a most fit 
place of burial, won by obstinate contention with the priest- 
hood, and making the shrine of a touching homage from the 
common people, to whom he is (like Charlemagne) not only 
a hero, but a sort of saint. My charioteer the next day 
pointed with expansion to the loftiest spot on the Capitoline, 
towering above the Forum, which, he said, is to be the base 
of the great national monument that Italy will erect to her 
hero-king. 

When I had recovered my bearings in the streets (a little 
difficult among the recent changes), and had visited the 


*Lake Thrasymene on the left, in the misty evening light, is a very striking 
feature of this passage by train. 
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Pincian Hill and St. Peter’s, the two foci of my former 
circuit here, I succeeded in finding the handsome chapel 
of the Waldenses, on the wide new street Nazionale, and, 
after joining in the worship of a congregation of fifty, met 
the pastor, Dr. Teofilo Gay,* a man of forty, of all the cheer 
which his name suggests, not only speaking English per- 
fectly, but having connections in America, which he has 
visited, and where his honorary title was conferred. He 
came to my hotel by appointment in the afternoon, and we 
passed several hours, mostly in walking together about the 
streets, giving and receiving the host of new impressions I 
was to carry away with me. 

We had not been many minutes together, when the talk 
began to run on the alliance of political and religious Liber- 
alism; and he proposed, with a frank eagerness, that we 
should go down at once to see the statue of Giordano Bruno, 
unveiled exactly a year before. He testified an honest joy 
in its audaciously fronting the Vatican from that spot of 
martyrdom. With the memories of their nine hundred 
years of persecution, his people could owe no good will to 
the priesthood, and this was plainly meant as a challenge to 
their hostility. He himself, he said,—a member of the 
Order of Freemasons, who stand in the front of Italian 
liberalism,— had taken a very active part in securing both 
the erection and the location of the monument, waiting till 
the third year, when they could elect against priestly oppo- 
sition a municipal government that would grant that spot. 
The monument is eminently grave and impressive, not at all 
revolutionary or defiant in aspect, as one might have feared. 
The figure, which towers much above life-size, is that of a 
serious, wise, and strong thinker: it is the problem of the 
universe and of life that he is brooding on, not the impious 
daring he is charged with. The sculptures of the pedestal 
represent him as a lecturer in the school of philosophy, as on 


*This family name (which rhymes with ay) is in proper Italian ‘ Gai,” the name 
of the gens including the famous jurist Gaius, It was changed in this particular 
branch to its present French form about the beginning of this century, in compliment 
to Napoleon, who after Marengo had relieved the Waldenses from some of their 
ancient burdens. 


~ 
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trial before the tribunal of the ESAS and at the scene 
of martyrdom.* 

We may well pardon our friends the Waldenses if, with 
such memories as theirs, they are not always ready to give 
its due even to such service as the Roman Church may 
justly claim to have rendered in some of the past ages of its 
history. I tried in vain to find out whether their traditions 
run back to the Leonine legend of the time of Constantine: + 
the earliest I could learn was, that they consider their sepa- 
ration from the Catholic Church to date from the full estab- 
lishing in that Church of the doctrines of sacramentalism 
and transubstantiation; that they claim, therefore, an inde- 
pendent existence of at least eight hundred years;¢ that 
they are, accordingly, far older than any Protestant sect, 
and are, besides, as a native Italian community, the proper 
and appointed leaders of the religious regeneration of Italy. 
They appear to welcome very cordially the sympathy and 
alliance of friendly Protestants in this work; but are very 
naturally and pardonably jealous when foreign religious 
bodies send missionaries for the conversion of the Italian 
people from Romanism, ignoring their work. Doubtless 
such interference is both ignorant and wrong, putting jeal- 
ousy and division where there ought to be scrupulous 
co-operation and mutual respect. 

I have already said that the propaganda of the Waldenses 
is in the highest degree pious, and what we should term 
evangelical. But this does not at all imply that they are 
doctrinal sectaries, much less bigots. And I think the one 
fact, that their religious leaders take an active part in com- 
memorating so equivocal a religious reformer as Giordano 
Bruno, quite enough to show that their proper alliance is 
with those Liberals, of whatever name or creed, whose 
religion is, purely and simply, a religion of life. That such 
a statesman as Crispi, the most able and convinced of Liber- 


*So a friend’s better memory corrects my own; for I have somehow associated 
the third bas-relief with a parallel chapter in the life of Huss. 


+See “ Christian History,’ vol. ii. p. 166. 
¢ Apparently, since the Berengarian controversy of about 1050-60. 
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als in public life, values their alliance as a religious support 
to his administration, seems to me a sufficient proof of this.* 

My companion laughs to scorn the lamentations of senti- 
mental travellers, who complain that old Rome is getting 
spoiled in the effort to make it a handsome modern capital. 
No doubt some things do suffer; but nothing, he insists, to 
set in comparison against the broad new streets, the wide 
bridges, the spacious embankments, the fine public struct- 
ures, and the letting in of air and light upon squalid cor- 
ners. To be sure, the cost was great; but the municipality 
have known where to stop, and will know when to begin 
again. Even those orchards and groves which were the 
pride of the suburbs have really suffered little, he says; and 
I took pains, in the Borghese gardens, to satisfy my own 
eyes that that wide wealth of verdure still subsists close 
outside the ancient walls. If that loss were really greater 
than it is, however, it would weigh light against the re- 
deeming of the Campagna from pestilence and restoring it 
to cultivation —as the circuit of the railway seems to show. 
In fact, one should read over the last chapter of Gibbon, to 
realize what an almost hopeless task it was to give back 
anything like dignity or beauty to a city so often spoiled by 
floods, so often trampled into hideous ruin, so stripped of 
its glory, again and again, to patch up the modern town. 
Rome, at the best, has a strange fatality of ugliness. The 
Forum and its surroundings are interesting, no doubt, but 
distressingly ugly——much worse than when I was here 
before, because the excavations have gone farther, and ex- 
cavation, which is an instructive process, is no way a beau- 
tifying one: better a green grave than the resurrectionist’s 
disturbing of the poor remains. The Palace of the Caesars 
was a comelier object when decently covered with its growth 
of semi-tropical vegetation than as the ghastly skeleton it 
makes now of the old imperial splendors. No other city has 
at its heart that half-mile scar of irredeemable deformity,— 


* When the Pope, some months ago, canonized a new Saint of 200 years back, 
among whose merits was enumerated his energy in the suppression of heresy, Crispi, 
by way of counter-manifesto, at once made my friend Dr. Gay a Knight of some 
national order. — 
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hopeless, because it is the most wonderful antiquarian mu- 
seum in all the world, and a sort of Holy Land to every 
scholar. But there is no such sacredness in the deformities 
and irregularities of the modern town. The rational visitor 
must applaud the policy which, if carried out, will in twenty 
years more make Rome a city of habitations fit to live in and 
comfortable to get about among. And if that breaks up the 
old associations medieval and sacerdotal,— he will be apt to 
say,—so much the better. Already there is a vast advance 
in decency, and even beauty may come in time. 

A day among the antiquities and galleries of Rome, to 
pick up some dropped stitches and refasten some loose ones, 
brought me to the end of my week in Italy. I had still 
something to do and see amongst the Liberal Protestants 
of France; my fortnight’s holiday was more than half gone; 
and I must spend the Tuesday in the long, weary, delight- 
ful, interesting coast-ride from Rome to Genoa. This day’s 
journey gives attractive glimpses of the Mediterranean at 
intervals; shows the beautiful architectural group at Pisa as 
a clear bright picture set in a frame, that slides out of sight 
like a moving panorama; passes for many, many miles at the 
foot of those forests of olive that clothe the Tuscan hills; 
passes through numerous tunnels, so that the way on from 
Spezzia seems to be half underground; and leaves twilight 
enough for a drive over the wonderful hills and in view of 
the bright bay of Genoa, where, as the last of the monuments 
of this new era, one sees the statue of Mazzini (the only 
one I had seen), generously placed there under the protec- 
tion of the king he conspired against when only sovereign of 
Piedmont, in memory of his real service for the liberation 
of the Italy which, hating kingship, he would have made no 
monarchy, but a Republic. 


[Norx.— It is possible that our Traveller may have been led to take 
too sanguine a view of the financial condition and prospects of the 
Italian Kingdom. We recommend him to read an article on the subject 
in this month’s (October) Contemporary Review, which seems to show a 
certain hardihood in the present administration, particularly in respect 
to military appropriations and the costly African policy, very ominous 
of the future.— Ep.] 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


TRAIN-WRECKING. 


The possibility of our dealing with or disposing of those en- 
gaged in so horrible a business depends on our considering with 
care all its features. First, let us note the unfortunate and 
ignominious opportunity, on the long and lonely stretches of a 
hundred railways throughout the continent, and under cover of 
the night, to commit the dismal act. In the whole calendar of 
crime is, perhaps, no procedure more safe, because the plot 
slowly matured is easily executed, as it is quickly conceived. 
Requiring little courage, it is, in every case, a dastard’s deed. 
It is an immense trespass at a trifling risk. The masked robber 
with pistol in hand; the highwayman who boards the cars to 
plunder the mail and overpower officers of the express; the pirate 
with his grappling-irons, on the high seas, for the merchant-ship ; 
the burglar with his jimmies to force the lock of house or shop; 
and the bandit who bids the traveller stop and deliver his goods, 
—do all hazard and may forfeit their own as well as their in- 
tended victims’ lives. The smuggler’s craft on the sea may not 
keep clear of the government cruiser’s guns. Ugly enterprise has 
a color of romance when it may incur and share the disaster it 
would inflict on its way. But the conscious security of the un- 
scathed wrecker makes his conduct as mean as it is wrong. To 
no opinion but of the accomplices who are his peers in baseness 
dares he appeal. Of all malefactors, these wreckers, in their 
safety and impunity, are the most despicable class. 

The next point is how a character so cunning can be met and 
foiled. We have sentinels at the jail and sentries at military 
and other precincts and yards. We may defend the domicile 
that is our castle with a neighbor or the police to aid. Kings 
have their palace guards. But by the winding and remote road, 
with its miles of silence hid from the community far away, whom 
shall we post for succor? What number of watchmen or army 
of soldiers on the ten thousand tracks would suffice? A thief 
may be caught in a garden or orchard, in a dwelling or store. 

‘But what spies or detectives can take a desert and wilderness, 
traversed across a continent, at wide intervals, by locomotives, 
into their protection or survey ? Z 
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One thing we can do. We may try to bring, through society 

and the press, a public sentiment to bear on the wrecker’s oc- 
cupation as one of aggravated and unparalleled guilt. We may 
stir this feeling with a pressure so strong as possibly to shame 
out of partnership with the iniquity any striker or so-called 
Knight of Labor by whom it is winked at, tolerated, encouraged, 
pushed on, or pushed up. We may demand of laborers’ unions 
and organizations their positive condemnation of a behavior hos- 
tile not only to corporations and capitalists, but to the human 
race. We may charge as a criminal participation in the horrible 
transgression the refusal or omission by the leaders of labor to 
pursue the wrecker as a common foe. We may set down as 
his coworkers, friends, and fellows those who use not the means 
at their command to ferret him out, and are busy only to shelter, 
and industrious to hold over him their shield. Not the only 
anarchists were they who threw the explosive bombs; nor are all 
the wreckers men by whom, with wedge and sleeper and mis- 
placed switch, the engines are derailed. Who are the others, 
perhaps paid or drawing salaries, that instigate or sympathize 
with the actors, and are ready to cover their skulking retreat? 
Let the silent partners in the firm of unrighteousness consider 
what they pass over or provoke. We have cardinal virtues and 
also cardinal sins. The apex and acme of depravity is reached 
by the wrecker. The fanatical Thug in India selects his con- 
dign prey. The vigilance committee undertake to supplement 
the statute-book with Lynch law. The enraged or evicted tenant 
waylays the landlord, in order that a presumed oppression may 
‘be revenged and redressed. All other outlaws have at hand an 
apology or excuse which the wrecker cannot plead. He would 
not only destroy property and life of people he hates, or thinks 
he has been injured by, but, with a cruelty incredible were it not 
so often shown, he would hurl the quiet stranger, the harmless 
traveller he never suffered from or saw, with fathers and mothers 
and innocent children, into the common ruin of crushed and 
burning fragments from the train he overturns. Into the open 
hell of his vindictiveness against a few he throws all who have 
taken a seat in their lawful public conveyance. 

Railway carelessness is held to be a crime. The negligent sec- 
tion-master or employee is punished for an unintentional fault. 
For wholesale and deliberate murder what penalty were enough? 
“Let no guilty man escape!” was the word of President Grant 
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for peculators. But no pilfering political appointees are so gross 
and remorseless as these villains of a new order who post along 
the iron road, and the auxiliaries who marshal, if they dare not 
head, the secret and unsuspected procession of crime, or are loud 
and brave but to disown the inhuman deeds they palliate. 

By unseen and stealthy steps—we know not of how many 
wretches in counsel to delude their tools — the final catastrophe 
comes. It can scarce be a solitary performance. No one could 
concoct it without aid. If it be not yet manslaughter on a vast 
and awful scale, no thanks to those who can contemplate and 
coolly forecast or have the least complicity in such a possibly 
horrible event. Our imagination of diabolic purpose is stag- 
gered before the vision of wounds and groans, of torment, and 
sudden or lingering death, with which it is excited and scared 
by these architects of desolation. “Hating even the garment 
spotted with the flesh” was written in the Hebrew Bible con- 
cerning a particular sin. In the more or less numerous host 
that may sustain or forgive the wrecker’s vocation, is there one 
so bold as to stand up and be responsible for what through his 
connivance alone arises and continues to exist? It is a good 
sign when wreckers confess and Knights disclaim. But, if the 
depicted consequences of wrecking have not ensued as yet, it 
is not for lack of the fell design, but because the prowling arti- 
sans of mischief had not skill to succeed, or the obstructions set 
on the track have been seasonably discovered, and removed. 
Liability to the damage proposed would increase as ingenuity 
is learned from multiplied attempts of persistent and unmo- 
lested agents in a policy so nefariously allowed. 

Hard-hearted employers are odious exceptions in the order to 
which they belong. The great majority in it is just to labor, 
considerate of its claims, and in this country does not grind the 
face of the poor, but gives good wages for honest work. There is 
no treatment of the worker against which the inhumanity of the 
train-wrecker is a fair offset. To tyrannical unions our railway 
directors and mill-owners offer in their association no vile counter- 
part. No despotism exists but that by which poor laborers are 
ordered out by ringleaders, and betrayed by an unkept promise 
of food or pay, left to starve or beg in vain to return to their 
work, and doomed to the down-grade of destitution and distress. 

When the striker becomes a wrecker, he takes a long step to 
a bottom of iniquity which has scarce any lower deep. An 
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assault of passion in hot blood, or injury by chance medley, or 
fatality in a riot or mob, has its own guilt, but not of dye so dark 
or such extreme degree as appears in the slaying by method 
which sets its deliberate trap for peaceful passengers, and makes 
of them an indiscriminate prey. Cain, if not an angel, is no fiend 
like the operative on whom the Lord must fix a blacker than the 
first murderer’s mark. The pattern he sets is devilish. There is 
a deadly poison in the contagion of his deed, violence begets vio- 
lence, stones bring guns, blood is washed out with blood, and 
leaves ever a stain behind, Bad men plead conscience for their 
crimes, and father them on God impiously, and call their own 
improvidence and sin providential. In morals as in science, a 
true classification is required. 

How Argus-eyed capital and blindfold labor may be adjusted 
and reconciled is a problem not to be solved by bitter strife be- 
twixt the two. Labor is no Samson, save in strength. No lords 
of the Philistines have put out its eyes. There is no temple of 
Dagon against whose pillars its shoulders could be set. If it pull 
down those of law and order, the fragments will fall on its own 
head. Capital and labor in concert would civilize the world. If 
they quarrel, they are duellists, likely to be wounded or killed 
together. Neither of them can thrive apart. They are as mem- 
bers of a business firm in a common failure or success. It is said 
the Siamese twins occasionally, despite their vital connection, fell 
out by the way. But by no effort could they sever their bond. 
They had to arbitrate. Amicable relations in their temper soon 
returned perforce. Labor and capital, strain as they may to get 
asunder, will learn that they are inseparable companions, and 
either helped or hurt by the same causes. They are fast in nature 
as the earth’s poles. 

That government is best which governs least, we say. But 
any government is better than none. Anarchy is worse than the 
worst of rules. Progress is measured by the proportion in 
which the stringency of the statute gives place safely to freedom 
of every sort. While the process is incomplete, tribunals of judg- 
ment must remain. But mankind seems to advance one virtue at 
atime. We are more humane and more temperate, but less hon- 
est than our sires. Commerce and intercourse have multiplied 
the tricks of trade. Once, it has been said, everybody got drunk 
and paid his debts. Kindness, forgiving and pardoning out foes 
of the Commonwealth, may run to dangerous excess. Whoever 
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kills, with whatever malign intent, according to the views of a 
large and thoughtful philanthropic school, must not have his own 
life pledged or imperilled by his act, but on principle protected 
and spared. Enraged crowds, resenting such forbearance, rush 
to seize and hang the ill-doers off-hand, or break the prison in 
which they are held, while bench and sheriff halt. But such wild 
justice is like a “ wild engine,” a poor substitute for one that runs 
duly on the track. 

For convicted offenders is the object punishment or reform ? 
Kither or both,—the first as a means to the last. But an end 
of more concern even than the individual’s fate is the safeguard 
of the whole population in the prevention of crime. As a judge 
once said, the thief was sentenced, not for his particular theft of 
a horse, but that horses might not be stolen. The penalties for 
transgression that abound in the divine creation must continue 
in the human court. As far as consistent with the general wel- 
fare, let their severity be relaxed. Let every plea of heredity 
or environing temptation be weighed. Life is sacred, and not 
lightly to be taken away. But, as one said, in the respect for 
life let the assassins begin. There are some things more sacred 
than life. It is swept as with a broom from the face of the 
earth. Truth, honor, justice, and goodness remain. 


C. A. Barrou. 
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LITERARY CORITICISM. 


OLD GERMAN CHRISTIAN EPICS, 


The most important monuments of German literature in the 
Carlovingian period are two poetical versions of the gospel story, 
commonly called “ Heliand” and “ Krist,” the former written in 
the Old Saxon, and the latter in the old Frankish dialect. ‘ Heli- 
and,” the earlier and more interesting of these productions, has 
been preserved in two manuscripts: the Codex Cottonianus of 
the British Museum, popularly known as King Canute’s Bible, 
and the Codex Monacensis, discovered in 1794 by Gérard Gley 
in the Episcopal Library of Bamberg, and now the property of 
the Royal Library of Munich. The Cottonian codex is the older 
and more complete of these manuscripts, only a part of the con- 
clusion being lost: whereas the younger Munich codex is the 
work of a careless copyist, transmitted in a very mutilated condi- 
tion. Unfortunately, these codices, although supplementing each 
other to some extent, do not, when taken together, furnish us 
with the entire poem. 

The Old Saxon epic was first published in 1830 by the custos 
of the Munich Library, J. A. Schmeller, under the appropriate 
and convenient title “Heliand” (Heiland, Saviour), the name 
by which the angel Gabriel, in the scene of the annunciation, 
declares that the “son of the high king of heaven” is to be 
known among men :— 


“the skal Héliand te namon ‘ 
Egan mid Eldiun.” 


Dr. Schmeller took the Munich codex as the basis of his text, 
and supplied its deficiencies from a transcript of the Cottonian 
codex. Wherever the codices vary in the slightest degree, that 
portion of the text is printed in Italics and the reading of the 
Cottonian codex given at the bottom of the page, so that the 
least discrepancies are perceptible at a glance. In 1840 he issued 
a second part, containing grammar, glossary, and introduction. 

Kéne’s edition of the text, with prose translation and annota- 
tions (Minster, 1855), is based on the Cottonian codex. The 
text, however, is not derived directly from the original manu- 
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script, but is reconstructed from Schmeller’s list of variants,— a 
circumstance that greatly diminishes its critical value, especially 
as Schmeller himself never saw the Cottonian codex, but gave 
his marginal readings on the authority of Schlichtegroll’s rather 
imperfect copy of it. Probably the most accurate and certainly 
the handiest edition of the original text with complete glossary 
is that prepared in 1886 by Dr. Moritz Heyne. Of the numer- 
ous translations into modern German, the best are unquestion- 
ably by Simrock (2d ed., Elberfeld, 1866) and Grein (2d ed., Cas- 
sel, 1869): the version of the latter is particularly commendable 
for a rare combination of fluency and perspicuity with faithful 
adherence to the original. 

The old Frankish poem, which one might hesitate to call an 
epic on account of its eminently didactic character, was first dis- 
covered in 1530 by Beatus Rhenanus, while searching the Cathe- 
dral Library of Freising for the lost decades of Livy. He sup- 
posed it to have been composed contemporaneously with the 
conversion of the Franks, about the year 496, and printed brief 
extracts from it in his Rerwm Germanicarum Libri Tres (ed. 
1531), in order to prove that the language of the Franks was 
German. This manuscript, known as the Codex F'risingensis, is 
now in the Royal Library of Munich. In 1560 Achilles Pirmin- 
ius Gassar found a second manuscript of the poem in the library 
of Ulrich Fugger in Augsburg, made a copy of it, and, through 
the influence of the noted theologian, Matthias Flacius Ilyricus, 
succeeded in getting it printed at Basle in 1571, with prefaces 
in Latin and German by Flacius himself. Ulrich Fugger, who 
died in 1584, bequeathed his magnificent library to the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, which was at that time the stronghold of 
Calvinistic theology in Southern Germany, and suffered severely 
on this account during the Thirty Years’ War. When Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria captured the city in 1622, he treated the 
university library as booty, regarding it, perhaps, as the arsenal 
from which Protestantism drew its most formidable weapons, 
and presented it to Pope Gregory XV. Thus in 1623 this man- 
uscript, known as the Codex Palatinus, was sent, with more than 
three thousand and five hundred other codices, to Rome, where 
it remained inaccessible to scholars for nearly two centuries, 
when, in accordance with a clause in the Peace of Paris of 1815, 
it was restored to the University of Heidelberg. 

Meanwhile, in 1628, a third manuscript had been discovered 
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by Martin Zeiler in the Imperial Library of Vienna. Since then 
six fragments of manuscripts, constituting the so-called Codex Di- 
scissus, have come to light in Wolfenbiittel, Bonn, Berlin, and 
other places. The Vienna manuscript, or Codex Vindobonensis, 
is the oldest and most correct of the codices, and is thought by 
Kelle to contain emendations by the hand of the author himself. 
Of the more or less valuable labors of Marquard, Freher, Lambe- 
cius, Merula, Opitz, Goldast, Dietrich von Stade, Schmid, Schilter, 
and Scherz in elucidation of the poem, it is not necessary to speak 
in detail. In 1831 it was edited by Graff under the title “ Krist ” ; 
but the edition issued by Johann Kelle (Regensburg, 1856-1869) 
surpasses all others in completeness and critical accuracy. It is 
to this edition that all references in the present article are made, 
although for convenience it has been deemed best to retain the 
designation “ Krist,” which Kelle, without sufficient reason, re- 
jects, since it is quite as definite and not so unwieldy as Gospel- 
book (Hvangelienbuch). Kelle has also favored the public with 
a very close and readable modern German version of the work 
(Prag, 1870). No one unacquainted with the original can form 
any conception of the peculiar difficulties which the translator of 
such a poem has to overcome, and which are so great that Wack- 
ernagel regarded them as insuperable.* 

Our information touching the origin and authorship of “ Heli- 
and” is derived from two anonymous and nearly contemporary 
documents, entitled respectively Praefatio in librum antiquum 
lingua Saxonica conscriptum and Versus de poeta et interprete 
cujus codicis, the former written during the reign of Louis I. (de 
Débonnaire),—i.e., before 840,—and the latter shortly after his 
death, probably about the middle of the ninth century. These 
documents were first published in a curious and now rare work, 
Catalogus testium veritatis qui ante nostram aetatem Pontifict 
Romano, ejusque erroribus reclamerunt, etc. (Argentinae, 1562, 


*“ Krist’? was written about the year 868 by Otfrid a Benedictine monk of the 
cloister Weissenburg in Alsatia. It was dedicated in German verse to Ludwig the 
German, and introduced by a Latin preface addressed to Liutbert, Archbishop of 
Mayence. The monastery Weissenburg was founded A.D. 674-73 by the Merovingian 
Dagobert I1., and secularized in 1524 by Clement VII. It suffered from pillage during 
the Peasants’ War early in the sixteenth century, and later during the Thirty Years’ 
War. Inthe French Revolution it was confiscated and declared national property, 
and the red republicans knocked off the heads of all the statues of kings and saints 
“pour établir l’égalité.”” Of the old architecture there remain at present only a 
quadrangular tower, dating from the beginning of the eleventh century, on the west, 
and the ruins of a chapel on the north side of the cathedral. 
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pp- 93-4), by the aforementioned Matthias Flacius, who, unfortu- 
nately, does not state where he obtained them. 

In the “ Preface” we are told that the “most pious” Louis, 
feeling deep solicitude for the religious instruction and spiritual 
welfare of his subjects, commissioned a certain Saxon, who had 
no small repute as a poet among his own people, to make a met- 
rical version of the sacred scriptures in the German tongue, in 
order that the unlearned might also be enabled to read them. In 
obedience to the emperor’s command, the poet began with the 
creation of the world and rehearsed the entire Biblical story 
more poetico, conforming to historical truth in the main features 
of the narrative, but treating the subject occasionally in a mystic 
sense, whenever such an interpretation better suited his purpose. 
The writer of the “Preface” can hardly find words strong 
enough to express his admiration of the masterly manner in 
which this arduous task was performed: he praises the graceful 
and melodious rhythm, the eloquent and vigorous diction, the 
excellence of the thoughts and the beauty of the style, wkerein, 
he says, it surpasses all other German poems. In short, his 
encomium is as extravagant as that which the Venerable Bede, a 
century earlier, had lavished on the Anglo-Saxon Caedmon, when 
he declared that “others, among the English people, after him 
tried to make religious poems, but no one could be compared 
with him; for he learned the art of singing, not from men, but ~ 
from God.” 

Strangely enough, we are also informed in the “ Preface” that 
the Old Saxon poet, while as yet ignorant of the art of song, was 
admonished in a dream to celebrate in vernacular verse the pre- 
cepts of the divine law. This statement, which is given rather 
as a rumor than as a positive fact, forms the sole theme of the 
Latin “verses,” which picture the poet as a poor and illiterate 
peasant, plodding wearily the sequestered vale of life, with no 
thoughts above ploughs and bullocks, and neither greedy for 
wealth nor ambitious of fame. All the circumstances of his 
lowly lot are minutely described, until one day he fell asleep and 
had a vision, in which a voice from heaven reproached him for 
wasting his time and talents, and commanded him to sing of 
sacred things. Thereupon the rude boor rose up an inspired 
bard, and began to sing the history of creation and redemption 
from the fall of Adam to the crucifixion of Christ, 

That the account of the heavenly calling, contained in the 
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“ Preface,” is an interpolation, is perfectly clear, not only from 
the manner in which it is introduced as mere hearsay,* but also 
from the fact that it stands in glaring contradiction to what has 
been related just before concerning the man whom the emperor 
charged with the composition of the epic, and who is spoken of 
as a poet of considerable celebrity among his Saxon country- 
men.t The hypothesis that the reputation here referred to was 
acquired after he had been divinely commissioned and inspired, 
and was due chiefly to his “ Heliand,” is wholly untenable, since 
he was chosen to write this poem on account of his reputation. 
Evidently, the passage in question was written originally by 
another person as a marginal note, which some copyist finally 
incorporated into the text. The “verses” are only an amplifica- 
tion of this interpolated passage, and were doubtless suggested 
by it, and cannot therefore be adduced in proof of its genuine- 
ness. 

Besides, it is by no means difficult to trace the legend to its 
real source in the story, which Bede (Z/ist. Hecl. Gent. Anglorum, 
iv. 24) relates of Caeedmon, who sang the same theme nearly two 
centuries before the author of “ Heliand.” Bede’s account of this 
event is briefly as follows: Attached to the Abbey of St. Hilda 
at Whitby was a cowherd named Caedmon, a Northumbrian by 
birth, who, having no poesy or music in his soal, was wont to 
steal out of the hall of the servantry, whenever the harp went 
from hand to hand at festive meetings, because he could not 
sing. On one of these occasions he withdrew, chagrined at his 
own doltishness and smarting under the banter of his fellows, 
and lay down in a stall among the oxen and fell asleep. There- 
upon a man appeared to him in a vision, and said, “ Ceedmon, 
sing!” But Cxedmon excused himself, saying, “I cannot sing, 
and it was for this reason that I came away from the feast.” 
But the stranger answered, “Surely, you have something to sing.” 
And Czedmon, still more perplexed, asked what he should sing, 
“Sing of the origin of things,” was the response. Thereupon 
verses came into his mind, which he had never heard before; and, 
when he awoke, he remembered the words, and added to them 
many more in the same metre, 


*« Ferunt eundem vatem, dum adhuce artis hujus penitus esset ignarus, in somnis 
esse admonitum, ut sacre legis precepta ad cantilenam proprie lingue congrua 
modulatione coapteret.” 

+“ Precepit namque cuidam yiro de gente Saxonum, qui apud suos non ignobilis 
vates habebatur.” 


5 
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The next morning he told his dream, and repeated the poem in 
the presence of several learned men. The shire-reeve conducted 
him to the Abbess Hilda, who, seeing the gift with which he had 
been miraculously endowed, persuaded him to become a monk. 
He was then taught the whole Bible history, and, remembering 
what he learned and ruminating like a clean animal, converted it 
into the sweetest poetry,* which his instructors listened to with 
wonder, and wrote down as it flowed from his lips. He sang of 
the creation of the world and of man, the revolt of the angels, 
the fall of Adam, the story of the patriarchs, the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt, and their entrance into the promised 
land, and many other events recorded in the Old Testament. 
In the Bodleian manuscript, the poem breaks off abruptly with 
the description of Belshazzar’s Feast, just as Daniel comes into 
the hall of revelry to interpret the “red runes” on the wall. He 
sang, too, of Christ’s incarnation, passion, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion; of the Holy Ghost and the doctrines of the Apostles; of 
the day of judgment and its terrors, the torments of hell, the 
joys of heaven, and the fearful justice of God. 

The agreement between the two accounts is sufficiently re- 
markable to suggest at once that the fiction of the miraculous 
inspiration of the author of “Heliand” was borrowed from the tra- 
dition concerning Czdmon, either designedly, in order to en- 
hance the importance of the poem by ascribing to it a super- 
natural origin, or, as is more probable, from a natural confusion 
of the Old Saxon with his Anglo-Saxon predecessor and proto- 
type. Not only do they treat the same theme, but they treat it 
in much the same manner, and use similar turns of expression. 
The two poets are intellectually akin; and the dialects in which 
they write bear a very close resemblance to each other, and have 
not yet advanced far beyond the point of separation, the one on 
its way to German, and the other on its way to English. There 
are lines in the Old Saxon poem which can be easily tranformed 
into the Anglo-Saxon of Cadmon by merely changing a few 
letters, mostly vowels and liquids. Thus verses 1292-94 in 
‘“‘ Heliand” (Heyne’s edition), 

“was im hold an is huge, héleg drohtin, 
milde an is mode, endi is mud antlok, 
wisda mid is wordum waldandes sunu,” 


* + Rememorando secum et quasi mundum animal ruminando, in carmen dulcissi- 
mum conyvertebat.’’ This comparison recalls Shakespeare’s expression, * chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.”’ = ie 
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would become in the language of Cedmon,— 


*‘waes tham hold on his hyge, halig drihten, 
milde in his méde, and his math onledc 
wisade mid wordum waeldandes sunu.” 


Whether or not it be true, as we are informed both in the 
“Preface” and the “verses,” that the Old Saxon wrote a great 
Biblical epic, of which only “ Heliand” has been preserved, it is 
impossible to determine; but it is highly probable that this state- 
ment is a mere repetition of the tale told of Cedmon. Grein 
assumes that such a metrical paraphrase of the whole Bible was 
actually made, admits, however, that it is now, “to all appear- 
ances, irretrievably lost, unless a kind fate should bring it to 
light in one of the libraries of Italy.” He finds confirmation of 
this supposition in the prologue to “ Heliand,” where allusion is 
made to the five ages past and the sixth age dating from the 
birth of Christ : — 


“ En was iré thuo noh-than 
firid barnun biforan endi thiu fibi waran agangan ; 
skolda thuo that seheta saligiko 
kuman thuru kraft godes endi Kristas giburd.” 


Grein infers from these words that the poet had already gone 
through with the five chronological periods, beginning respec- 
tively with Adam, Noah, Abraham, David, and the Babylonian 
Captivity, before taking up the sixth period, beginning with the 
advent of Christ. Otherwise, the allusion in the text would be 
unintelligible. It must be remembered, however, that this divi- 
sion of time into six ages is not the poet’s invention, but simply 
a reference to the then current chronology, in accordance with 
which the six epochs of the world’s history, followed by the mil- 
lennium, were prefigured and, as it were, predetermined by the six 
days of creation and the seventh day of rest. The author of 
“ Heliand” was fully justified in assuming that such a reference 
would be generally understood, just as in “ Krist,” which was 
certainly not preceded by a poetical paraphrase of the Old Tes- 
tament, similar allusions are made without explanation or com- 
ment of any kind. Thus we read :— 


“ Dihto id thaz zi néti theso sehs ziti, 
thaz thi thih so girtistes, in theru sfbuntun girestes.” 
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Again, in the allegorical interpretation of the marriage in Cana 
of Galilee, the six water-pots are made to symbolize the six ages 
of the world : — 


“Séhsu sint thero fazzo, thaz thu es unlses unizo, 
thaz unorlt ist gedéilit, in sehsu geméinit.” 


The precise date of the composition of “Heliand” has been 
the subject of considerable discussion. Circumstances seem to 
indicate that the author was commissioned to undertake the 
work in 815, the year in which the emperor held a diet at Pader- 
born, where he doubtless had occasion to observe that his father’s 
vigorous and victorious sword had only pruned German Pagan- 
ism instead of eradicating it, and that all the proselyting zeal of 
the Frankish clergy had failed to make Christianity take root 
and thrive in a soil saturated with Saxon blood. If this con- 
jecture be correct, we may set the date of the completion of the 
poem about 820. ; 

Grein has also shown, in an admirable monograph,* that the 
poet did not derive his materials directly from the Gospels them- 
selves, but took them at second hand from a Latin translation of 
Tatian’s Gospel Harmony, in which he found the writings of the 
four evangelists already rearranged and fused into a single con- 
nected narrative. Nevertheless, he does not make a servile use 
of this source, but everywhere asserts his poetic freedom, abridg- 
ing or amplifying the story, omitting verses, and even whole 
chapters, or reversing their order, as might best suit his purpose. 
He consulted, also, the hermeneutical works most esteemed in 
his day, such as the commentaries of Saint Jerome and Bede, 
the treatise of Saint Augustine, De Sermone Domini in Monte, 
and the homilies of Gregory the Great, from which he drew 
many hints for the dogmatic portions of his poem. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that he was not ignorant of Latin; and, although 
in all probability a layman, he was unquestionably a scholar 
well versed in what constituted the learning of his time. Also, 
in metrical and syntactical construction, “ Heliand” differs from 
the genuine remains of old German folk-song, and betrays a cer- 
tain artificial character and consciously literary purpose. 

The style is bold and vivid, and occasionally ornate,—not so 
curt and hard as the “Song of Hildebrand,” and less terse and 
compact than the curious fragment of semi-pagan eschato ogy, 


* Die Quellen des Heliand. Cassel, 1869. —— 
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known as Muspilli; but even in the most highly colored pas- 
sages there is nothing to mar essentially the ragged strength 
and truly epic simplicity and directness of the narration. Admi- 
rable taste and discrimination are shown in the introduction and 
development of the episodes, and in the selection of those parts 
of gospel story most capable of poetic elaboration. In these 
respects the Old Saxon is far superior to Cedmon, who, although 
rising at times to real grandeur, is often intolerably turgid and 
prolix, and apparently has neither command of his materials nor 
any proper appreciation of what is peculiarly poetic in them, 
but sings with equal effusion the rebellion of the angels and the 
pedigree of the patriarchs. A genealogical table is as inspiring 
to his muse as the discomfiture of Amalek or the siege of Jer- 
icho. Indeed, he seems to prefer the former, and, like the trans 
mogrified Bottom, turns away from the delicate viands proffered 
by Titania to “munch good dry oats” or “a bottle of hay.” 

Nevertheless, one can fully recognize the many intrinsic excel- 
lences of “Heliand” without indorsing the extravagant praise 
lavished upon it by German critics fifty years ago, Vilmar put it 
on a par with the Iliad, and affirmed that, even apart from its 
Christian contents, and regarded solely from an artistic point of 
view, it deserves to rank among the most splendid productions of 
the human mind,— an opinion in which, as the more dispassion- 
ate Gervinus justly observes, the poem is “foolishly overrated.” 
Aside from the inestimable value which it possesses as a rare and 
almost unique monument of the old Low-German language, it 
claims our attention chiefly as a contribution to the history of 
civilization and as a faithful mirror of the inner life and manners, 
the modes of thought and feeling, which prevailed among the 
German people during the transition period from Paganism to 
Christianity. Like Von Uhde’s pictures of scenes from the life 
of Christ, there is nothing Oriental about it either as to form or 
tone, both of which are borrowed from the national epics. Thus 
Jesus, attended by his disciples and followed by the people, is 
represented as a German chieftain, surrounded by his warriors 
and admired by the hosts of the tribes. He is not only endowed 
with superhuman strength and prowess, 


“he is mid is dadium s6 strang, 
sé mari endi so mahtig,” 
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but is also described as the rich lord and the rich Christ (r7ki 
drohtin, rtki Krist). The poverty of the man of sorrows, who had 
not where to lay his head, is kept carefully out of sight. He is 
constantly portrayed as what an early English poet calls “a grete 
tenement man, and ryche of londe and lede.” As he passed by 
the castle of Jericho (Hieriché-burg) on his way to Jerusalem, 
two blind men, hearing the tramp of the multitude, cried out, 
“Who is this powerful ruler with a great retinue?” Then one 
of the heroes answered that it was Jesus Christ of the land of 
Galilee, the best and mightiest of princes, passing by with his 
people. After the miracle of healing has been wrought, and the 
joy of the blind men at “beholding the bright and beautiful 
world” adequately emphasized, the poet turns preacher, and de- 
votes more than fourscore verses to the pious “improvement ” of 
the event, setting forth its spiritual significance in lines that re- 
call the dull droning of the conventicle rather than the music of 
Apollo’s lute. These moralizations or mystical expositions are 
the least satisfactory portions of “Heliand.” Fortunately, the 
author indulges but seldom in the luxury of religious exhortation. 
In fact, the poem contains only one other instance of this kind,— 
namely, in connection with the parable of the vineyard,— since 
the hortatory remarks which follow the parables of the sower 
and of the tares among the wheat are mere paraphrases of the 
gospel record. And the excursus on Peter’s denial of his Lord, 
and subsequent repentance, is intended, in the first place, to re- 
lieve this best of champions (gumoné betsta) from the charge of 
treachery and cowardice, the two vices most detested by the an- 
cient Germans; and, in the second place, to uphold the preten- 
sions of the pope to supreme and universal authority, and to 
represent the power of the keys as a divine institution. This 
secondary purpose is evident from verses 3062-84 and 5030-40, 
to which is added a piece of trite and vapid moralizing on the 
dangers of self-confidence and boasting. This flattery of the 
Romish See could not fail to please the poet’s imperial patron, 
whose servility to the Church undermined his throne, and has- 
tened the dissolution of the Carlovingian Empire. 

The delight of the old Germans in bold feats of arms reveals 
itself in the vividness with which the valor of the swift sword- 
thane Simon Peter (snel swerd-thegan Simon Petrus) is portrayed, 
as he steps forth in defence of his king, and with the keen edge 
of his falchion smites off the ear of Malchus, the foremost of the 
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foe. All the circumstances attending the act are dwelt upon 
with evident fondness, and there seems to be a kind of barbaric 
relish of blood in the minuteness and unnecessary iteration with 
which the wounded head, the severed ear, and the gory locks and 
cheeks are described. Also the words, “ All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,” with which Jesus rebukes the 
hasty apostle, are characteristically modified and softened into 
the probability that he who is fain to foster the malice of weap- 
ons and the grim hatred lurking in the spear shall himself feel 
oft-times the sharpness of the sword, and find a bloody death. 


“ Hwand sé heve so wapn6 nid 
grimman gér-heti wili gerno frummian, 
he swiltit imu oft swerdes eggiun, 
déit im drérag.” 


The prospect of dying in the bloody fray would rather tend to 
incite the German warrior to imitate Peter than to deter him 
from wielding the sword, since those who fell in battle were 
borne away by Valkyrias to the feasts of heroes in Valhalla. It 
was doubtless for this reason that Otfrid in his “ Krist” (iv. 17) 
omitted the words of Jesus altogether. 

The highly wrought description given in “ Heliand” of Peter’s 
achievement may have been an irrepressible outburst of genuine 
feeling or merely a prudent concession to the martial spirit of the 
Old Saxons for the purpose of enlisting their sympathies. It cer- 
tainly involves no sacrifice of principle; for, in every case of real 
antagonism between heathenism and Christianity, the poet proves 
himself a steadfast and zealous son of the Church, and never 
yields an iota of Catholic dogma to the prejudices of his pagan 
countrymen. In external and unessential matters, on the other 
hand, he carefully avoids offending their peculiar notions or pre- 
conceived opinions. Thus Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem is 
described as the triumphal procession of a renowned conqueror, 
whom his men-at-arms (werodes) come forth to meet and conduct 
with solemn pomp into the far-famed burg; but no mention is 
made of his “sitting upon an ass,” because such a palfrey would 
have been degrading to a king. The angel who rolls away the 
stone from the sepulchre is clad in feathery raiment (/eder- 
hamon), like the swan-plumage of the Valkyrias, and in his swift 
descent from heaven cleaves the air with the same roaring noise 
that marks the movements of those radiant and storm-compelling 
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virgins. Wurdh (the Urdhr of Scandinavian mytholgy), the 
eldest of the Norns and the personification of cruel Fate, is re- 
peatedly introduced. She is the grim Parca that attends human 
beings in the hour of death; it is she who cuts short the riotous 
career of King Herod, and robs the widow of Nain of her only 
son. She is Wyrd in “ Beowulf,” and stands near the aged king 
on his death-bed; and, although she does not appear as a god- 
dess in medizval poetry, she has left a numerous progeny of weird 
elves and weird sisters, that still claim to control the destiny of 
mortals, 

Christ restores to life those who had already started on their 
journey to the abode of hell; the kingdom of heaven is called 
God’s green field, a designation taken directly from the Edda; 
the joys of the blest, who have fought the good fight, are de- 
scribed in terms which imply the jubilant festivity of the drink- 
ing-hall, and recall the golden palace of Valhalla, where the 
heroes who have fallen in battle sit down at Odin’s table and 
quaff foaming goblets full of never-failing mead. So, too, in 
Czedmon’s “Satan,” the just are said to enjoy eternal revelry 
with the hero-god, and heaven is called a shield-castle (sceld- 
byrig), in allusion to Gladsheim, which, according to Semund’s 
Edda, is the largest and noblest of Valhalla’s halls, radiant with 
gold and roofed with shields. The devil, who seeks to terrify 
Pilate’s wife in a dream, renders himself invisible by means of 
a “heling helm,” corresponding to the Tarnkappe, or mist-cap, 
which plays so important a part in old German myths and 
epopees, and is still worn, according to popular tradition, by 
dwarf folk and brown men of the moor, when they wish to hide 
themselves from human sight. The “city set upon a hill” is 
transformed into a castle perched upon a high headland, the 
work of giants (wrisilik giwerk), a reminiscence of Jétunheim 
and Brunhilde’s burg and the watch-towers built of yore on 
lofty cliffs by the sea. In like manner, the simple words of 
Thomas, “Let us also go, that we may die with him,” are am- 
plified into about a dozen lines, in which this “noble thane” en- 
forces the duties of liege-men to their lord and extols the su- 
preme manly virtue of unswerving fealty. 

“Heliand” is pervaded by an intense and truly Germanic feel- 
ing for nature in its varied moods and aspects. The little Mount 
of Olives is stripped of its Oriental form and color, broadened 
and heightened and clothed with the verdant freshness and 
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beauty of Saxon Switzerland or the Black Forest. In the angel’s 
apparel of glistening whiteness “likest the winter-cold snow,” 
we catch a glimpse of a northern landscape in January. The 
poet’s enthusiasm is awakened especially by the sea, although 
the perils and fascinations of a roving life on the “ distant tracts 
of the ocean” are, as one would naturally expect, less prominent 
than in “Beowulf,” “ Andreas,” the “ Seafarer,” and other Anglo- 
Saxon poems. The hoisting of the sails by the disciples, “the 
weather-wise men,” the rising of the storm, the gathering of the 
dark clouds, the rolling of the “high-horned ship,” and the deep 
calm that followed as the Lord arose and rebuked the turbulent 
elements, are graphically depicted. Also the daily life of the 
fishermen among their “nets and nailed ships” is painted in 
realistic tones; but they are hues which belong to the shores of 
the Baltic and the Zuyder Zee rather than to the Sea of Galilee. 
These and many other peculiarities of a like nature, found on 
every page of the poem, are evidences not so much of the an- 
thor’s ignorance or naiveté as of his desire to naturalize and 
nationalize the Hebrew story, and render it additionally attrac- 
tive and intelligible to his countrymen. The houses of Jerusalem 
are high-gabled halls, adorned with antlers in the style of Old 
Saxon castles; the marriage in Cana is a German banquet, at 
which the guests sit down on long benches, and abandon them- 
selves to the uproarious merriment of the tap-room; the angel 
announces the birth of Christ, not to shepherds, but to ehu-skal- 
kés, men who are guarding horses in the fields by night ; the por- 
traits painted by Wohlgemuth and Diirer or the saints of the old 
masters of Cologne are not more thoroughly and characteristi- 
cally German than the aged Zacharias and Elizabeth and their 
new-born son, the fair-skinned, flaxen-haired, cherry-cheeked 
John. The description of the young child presents a strong 
contrast to the “shrunken flesh” and “shrivelled skin” of the 
parents, and is peculiarly charming in the original : — 
«“ Johannes quam 

an linded lioht. Lik was im skéni, 

was im fel fagar, fahs * endi naglés, 

wangun warun im wlitige.” 


Whenever a faithful adherence to the record introduces in- 
cidents or usages foreign to German life, they are uniformly ex- 


* The word fahs (hair) is still preserved in the proper name Fairfax ; and faxed 
(hairy) and feak (lock of hair) are frequently met with in old English writers. 
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plained and excused by stating that they were the law of the 
land, or the custom of the country. Such, for example, are the 
death-penalty for adultery, the circumcision of Jesus, the cele- 
bration of the passover, and the punishment of criminals by 
crucifixion. In the last-mentioned case, however, the poet sub- 
stitutes the gallows (galgé) or choke-tree (warag-tred) for the 
cross, whereby he falls into the glaring incongruity of first de- 
scribing how Christ was fastened to the wood by means of “cold 
iron, new nails, cruelly sharp, beaten hard with hammers,” and 
afterwards speaking of him as having perished on the rope (swalt 
an them simon: the word swelt in the sense of swoon is often 
used by old English poets, at least as late as the end of the six- 
teenth century): the railing thief also bids him show that he is 
the son of God by “slipping out of the rope.” 

But, notwithstanding the constant reference to pagan myths 
and sagas and the perpetual recurrence of stereotyped allitera- 
tive phrases borrowed from popular songs and national epics, the 
prevailing sentiment in “ Heliand” is Christian, according to the 
conceptions of Christianity current in the ninth century. The 
duty of loving enemies is taught and emphasized, although such 
a doctrine must have come into direct and offensive collision 
with the heathen duty of avenging blood, and exposed its advo- 
cates to the suspicion of cowardice and the accusation of faith- 
lessness to kin. Herod is called the ring-giver, an appellation 
given to German chieftains; and one can hardly avoid surmising 
that the unmistakably German character of the festivities (ex- 
cept, perhaps, the dancing maiden), with which the tetrarch 
celebrates his birthday in the great guest-hall, may have been 
designed to render more striking the parallelism between the 
crime of Herod and Herodias in beheading the Baptist and the 
conduct of many German kings towards Catholic missionaries ; 
as, for example, the murder of Saint Kilian by the Frankish duke, 
Gozbert, and his spouse Geilna, because he rebuked them for 
marrying contrary to canonical law and endeavored to separate 
them. 

In interpreting the injunction to pluck out an offending eye or 
to cut off an offending hand, the poet runs counter to one of the 
strongest feelings of the old Germans; namely, the spirit of clan, 
the sense of obligation to stand by those to whom they were 
bound by family or tribal ties under all circumstances and at 
all hazards. It is well known what a decisive part this resent- 
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ment of wrongs done to a blood relation plays in the legends 
and traditions of the pagan Germans. In the lay of the Nibe- 
lungen, Hagen is proud of his dastardly assassination of Siegfried, 
because he thereby avenges an affront offered to his kinsmen 
and his queen. That the mere loss of a limb in combat was not 
regarded as a terrible calamity is evident from the jesting man- 
ner in which severed hands and empty eye-sockets are alluded to 
in “Walter of Aquitania”; but the Old Saxon poet gives a 
deeper significance and a more earnest application to the words 
of Jesus, when he makes the mutilation spoken of symbolize 
the renunciation of kith and kin, and of all fealty imposed by 
consanguinity, and declares that these ties should be broken and 
set aside whenever they lead to the commission of sin. How 
strong and sacred this bond of kinship was felt to be is evinced 
by the conduct of the Frisian chief, Radbod, who, when told by 
the stern and uncompromising bishop, Wulfram, that his heathen 
ancestors were irrevocably damned, drew back indignantly from 
the font at which he was about to be baptized, declaring that he 
would rather join his illustrious forefathers, wherever they might 
be, than to sit down in the kingdom of heaven with a handful of 
aliens and beggars. 

In the highly poetic and occasionally sublime description of 
the Last Judgment, the earth is called middil-gard, and the con- 
flagration of the universe mutspelli, both designations borrowed 
from the Eddaic cosmogony. Hell-fire is personified as a cruel 
and insatiable monster, like the primeval dragons of pagan folk- 
lore; and the flames that consumed Sodom are characterized as 
“orim and greedy,” the same epithets that are applied in “Beo- 
wulf” to the fierce Grendel and his fiendish dam. But, however 
strongly the old Teutonic imagination may have impressed itself 
upon the style and phraseology of the poem, there are no traces 
of this influence in the final distribution of rewards. Heaven, 
unlike the hall, roofed with shields and wainscoted with spears, 
in which the Einheriar of Wodan dwell, is won, not by valor,— 
the supreme pagan virtue,—but by humility and charity, the 
highest Christian virtues. 

A still more striking illustration of this method of treatment 
is furnished by the Sermon on the Mount, which forms, as it 
were, the luminous centre of the entire poem. The introduction 
of ninety lines describes in a vivid manner the “mighty multitude 
of many tribes,” and the various motives which have brought 
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together such a motley throng. Some come to be fed and to 
receive alms from Jesus; others, with hostile intent, to catch 
him in his words, and to stir up the people against him; while 
others still are eager to listen with humble docility to his teach- 
ings. To the last-mentioned class belong Andrew, James, Mat- 
thew, John, Peter, Philip, and Thomas, who are spoken of as 
“famous men.” The poet gives the reader a picture of the Old 
Saxon “thing,” or popular assembly, such as may have been 
held under the shadow of Thor’s oak at Giesmar or have taken 
counsel near the Irminsul on Eresberg. Jesus, “the all-powerful 
protector,” is seated on an elevated spot, and surrounded by the 
wise men of his retinue; while far below on the hillside are 
encamped the hosts of the people. Reverently they wait to hear 
what the keeper of the land wishes to proclaim to the folk-mote. 
“The holy king sat in silence for a long time and looked upon 
his followers, and was kind to them in his heart and affectionate 
in his mind. Then he, the son of the omnipotent ruler, unlocked 
his lips in words of wisdom to those whom he had summoned 
to his conference, and declared who of all the children of men 
are dearest to God. Truly blessed, he said, are the dwellers on 
earth who are poor in spirit, with lowliness; for to them shall 
be given in the fields of heaven a glorious habitation and 
life immortal.” In this manner the eight beatitudes are para- 
phrased, and*meekness, mercy, peace-making, and purity of heart 
extolled in opposition to the Old Saxon ethical code, which fos- 
tered pride, cruelty, quick resentment, and implacable enmity as 
the manly qualities befitting heroes. So far from modifying 
these precepts to suit the temper and traditions of his country- 
men, he rather insists upon applying them with peculiar force 
to the conduct of those who sit in council or are naturally prone 
to feuds. 

Equally significant of the poet’s sympathy and solidarity with 
the ecclesiasticism of his day is the way in which he amplifies 
the simple statement of Jesus, that “the workman is worthy of 
his hire,” into a long oratio pro clericis, earnestly admonishing 
the laity not to give tithes grudgingly, but to provide liberally 
for the support of monks and priests. The injunction to yield 
obedience and respect to the civil authorities implies reconcilia- 
tion with the Carlovingian conquerors, although there must have 
been still rankling in the breasts of many Saxons bitter reminis- 
cences of Charlemagne’s wholesale butcheries. - = - 
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A prominent and quite peculiar réle is assigned to Satan as 
the author of the pagan religions and the competitor of Christ 
for the capture of souls, although our poet does not fall into the 
absurdity of Justin Martyr, who maintained that the devil “ imi- 
tated beforehand ” many Christian institutions and ordinances in 
order to preoccupy the field and bring the true religion into con- 
tempt, when the time should come for it to be revealed. Satan 
is called the hurter of nations (thiodskathon) and the “murky 
harmer of men,” and is full of painful forebodings lest he should 
lose his dominion over the world through the atonement. He is 
placed therefore in the paradoxical position of the foe who is 
forced to make every effort to save the life of the person whom 
he hates. When the soul of the traitor and suicide Judas de- 
scends to hell, the devil sees that the redemption of mankind 
is about to be accomplished and his own sovereignty over- 
thrown. ‘To avert this peril, he hastens to Jerusalem, and, after 
making himself invisible, as has been already stated, by means 
of his mist-cap (an helith helme behelid, “in his heling helmet 
held”), so works upon the fears of Pilate’s wife in a vision of 
the night as to induce her to urge her husband to set Jesus free. 
This diabolical plan is defeated by the obstinacy of the Jews, 
who insist upon the crucifixion of the offender, and thus be- 
come unwittingly the greatest benefactors of mankind. The 
kind-hearted people who wished to save Christ from the cross 
were the allies of Satan: the bigots, who cried, “Crucify him!” 
were the doers of God’s will and the promoters of the world’s 


salvation.* 
E. P. Evans. 


*In medieval paintings,— e.g., in a stained-glass window of the cathedral of St. 
Etienne in Sens,—Satan is often represented as whispering in the ear of Pilate, and is 
supposed to be inciting him to put Christ to death. It would be more reasonable to 
assume that the arch-enemy of mankind in these pictures is playing the part assigned 
him by the author of “ Heliand,” and endeavoring to thwart the scheme of salvation 
by urging the Roman procurator to liberate the accused. Such would have been, at 
least, the devil’s best policy and the only proper line of conduct for him to pursue. 
Indeed, any other course of action would be inexplicable except on the assumption 
that his judgment was blinded by his rage. Perhaps, too, we have no more right to 
demand logical consistency of the diabolical than of the theological mind. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS.* 


Professor Dowden brings up the rear of his admirable account 
of the literature of Shakespeare’s Sonnets with Mrs. Ashmead 
Windle, one of the Baconian monomaniacs. Bacon is himself the 
“lovely boy” of the Sonnets, and the son his Muse urges him 
to forget is the Posthumus of “Cymbeline”; that is, of course, 
his posthumous reputation. Mrs. Windle feels that her “pene- 
tration into and unfolding of the inmost mind and heart” of the 
works generally called Shakespeare’s “is a realization of the 
deepest reach of sympathetic intuition of which the mind and 
soul are capable,—only short of that attained by the immortal 
dramatist himself.” This may be the climax of conceit among 
those who have attacked the mystery of the Sonnets, but many 
critics have had an equal confidence, and some of their vagaries 
have been more absurd. There is something in the study of the 
Sonnets, it would seem, to make the soundest critics fanciful and 
wild. No comedy of Shakespeare’s is more amusing than the 
interpretation of Fleay, who in his general criticism of Shake- 
speare is by no means fanciful. The “beast,” “horse,” “jade,” 
in Sonnets 60, 61, is Pegasus. The dark lady of Sonnets 127— 
152 is Shakespeare’s Muse. But these are wild vagaries in com- 
parison with those of Massey, Caldwell, Henry Brown, and 
others. 

How then? Shall we quite despair of any footing in these 
quaking sands to bring us safely through into some credible opin- 
ion? Certainly not, if we consider carefully the length and 
breadth of critical interpretation since Malone in 1781 broke 
with the opinion that all the Sonnets were addressed to Shake- 
speare’s mistress, and assigned the first 126 to a male object and 
the remainder to a lady. So many critics of the highest rank 
have since agreed to this that it may now be considered as es- 
tablished by the “consensus of the competent,” with certain 
variations that do not affect the general conclusion. Coleridge, 
it is true, reverted to the original absurdity ; but for the theory 
which may now be considered orthodox we have the suffrages 
of Hallam, Charles Armitage Brown, Gervinus, Collier, Rossetti, 
Swinburne, Furnivall, Dowden, and many others of acknowl- 
edged skill. 


* Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Edited with Notes and Introduction by Thomas Tyler, 
M.A. of the University of London. Scribner, Welford & Co. 1890. 
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There has, however, been much less general agreement as to 
the group 127-154, both as to their object and their order, than 
as to the group 1-126. Several who assign the latter to one 
male object or another are inclined to consider the former as 
exercises of fancy. But in this opinion there is manifest a 
desire to save the good name of Shakespeare, as if all that is 
explicit in the second group were not implicit in the first. The 
unbiassed reader will find an accent of more vivid personality 
in the second group than in the first. That it has a less definite 
order is plain enough. It is also plain that Sonnets 153, 154, are 
no part of it; hardly less so that the punning Sonnets 135, 136, 
and 143 are naught but juvenilia, as Knight declared. That 
Sonnet 146, 


“ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth,” 


though by the same hand, does not belong to the “dark lady” 
group is easily believed, and of the wholly exceptional eight-syl- 
labled 145 at least as much. This reckoning gives us twenty-one 
sonnets in the “dark lady” series, with Sonnet 144 as the key- 
note of both this series and the first, and 129 as the most power- 
ful of the one hundred and fifty-four, such a chronicle and brief 
abstract of the misery of lawless passion as cannot be found else- 
where. 

With the wide and sound conviction that Sonnets 1-126 form 
a group by themselves, there is much disagreement as to the 
minor points,— “the onlie begetter” of the dedication, the true 
order of arrangement, the person addressed, the rival poet of 
Sonnet 86, and others. But on these points, also, a stream of 
tendency to certain uniform conclusions may be discerned, what- 
ever eddies swirl along its course. The “onlie begetter” is most 
widely understood to be the person addressed; and that the 
person addressed was William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, is 
an opinion that, since the careful study of C. A. Brown, in 1838, 
has met with steadily increasing favor among devout Shakespear- 
ians. As for the rival poet, the claims of Spenser, Daniel, 
Nash, Jonson, Drayton, Marlowe, have greatly fallen off since 
Professor Minto’s careful argument in 1874 for Chapman,—a 
result independently worked out by Mr. Harold Littledale, a 
friend of Professor Dowden, who agrees with him. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the feeling that in the conservative insistence on 
the order of the Sonnets as correct there is less of reason than of 
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fear lest, with the abandonment of the present order, chaos 
would come again. That the sub-group in the first series, illus- 
trating Sonnet 144 in the second, and introduced by the su- 
perb 33, 


“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen,” 


stands in an unbroken order, is an opinion smacking of sheer wil- 
fulness. Sonnets 1-17 and Sonnets 100-126 are sub-groups of 
remarkable consistency; but the intervening numbers suggest 
many doubts. 

Mr. Tyler brings a large and shapely pebble to a cairn already 
high and toppling. His book is a truly admirable and delightful 
study of the Sonnets. Its most obvious lack is such a bibliog- 
raphy as is the most striking feature of Dowden’s larger edition ; 
but why should he do over what Dowden had done so well, 
although imperfectly? His book will take its place with the 
most careful and least fanciful of the many that the Sonnets 
have inspired. It is confirmatory of all the more general conclu- 
sions reached by the greater number of the more competent of 
Mr. Tyler’s predecessors. He finds two groups in the Sonnets, 
— 1-126 and 127-152, with an unrelated couple at the end. 
The “onlie begetter” of the dedication is the inspirer of the 
Sonnets 1-126; and that this person was William Herbert is 
worked out more carefully than it has been before, though with- 
out any of the originality of Charles Armitage Brown (1838), 
who made it plain sailing on this course for all his followers. 
The present order of the Sonnets is defended as legitimate, 
but with no force additional to precedent criticism. With Pro- 
fessor Dowden, Mr. Tyler cordially accepts Professor Minto’s 
theory of the rival poet, finding “the proud sail of his great 
verse” to be Chapman’s, without doubt. 

So far there is little novelty in Mr. Tyler’s book; but it has 
one peculiar feature, anticipated only by himself in his introduc- 
tion to the fac-simile reprint of the quarto of 1609, the title- 
page of which (the fac-simile) absurdly lacks a date. This feat- 
ure is the attempted identification of the dark lady of Sonnets 
127-152. Even a temper so daring as that of the average Shake- 
spearian critic has generally hesitated here. Such a conspic- 
uous failure as the attempt to identify her with Lady Rich, the 
“Stella” of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, might well deter the 
fools from rushing in. The courage of these was never better 
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exemplified than by Massey’s conversion of Lady Rich’s golden 
blonde complexion into the blackness of Shakespeare’s fatal 
woman. “Black wires” he calls her hair in one of many lines 
he might have blotted without loss. <A bit of “malicious 
subtlety,” says Massey, to rebuke her vain delight in men’s 
praises of its golden splendor. Mr. Tyler is hardly more con- 
vinced that the “man right fair” was William Herbert than that 
the “ woman colour’d ill” was Mrs. Mary Fitton, a maid of honor 
to Queen Elizabeth at the time the Sonnets were written,—a 
married woman false to her husband with Herbert, and by him 
the mother of a child, an offence for which he was imprisoned 
in the Fleet in 1601. That many of the peculiarities of this 
lady tally well with those of the dark lady of the Sonnets is 
made clear without any forcing of the note. But the identifi- 
cation has its difficulties, which Mr. Tyler has not vanquished 
altogether. One is the unlikelihood of Shakespeare’s association 
with a lady in Mrs. Fitton’s position. Moreover, the whole 
scheme is bound up with a chronology of the Sonnets which is 
not made out so satisfactorily as those desiring certainty could 
wish. Mr. Tyler insists that his chronology is independent of his 
Herbert-Shakespeare-Mrs.-Fitton scheme, but the bias of the 
former from the latter is not easy to escape. Else why so much 
anxiety to shorten the time between Meres’s words about the 
“ Sugred Sonnets” in 1598 together with the publication of The 
Passionate Pilgrim in 1599 and the beginning of Shakespeare’s 
friendship with Herbert? It is certainly impossible to identify 
any of the Sonnets that we know with those alluded to by 
Meres, though his allusion in connection with the Sonnets pub- 
lished in The Passionate Pilgrim makes it likely that he had 
some of our one hundred and fifty-four in mind. That Sonnet 
55 was written after Meres’s allusion is not perhaps too ingen- 
iously put. Sonnets 107 and 124 are plausibly connected with 
the rebellion of Essex and his death in 1601. The three years’ 
space in Sonnet 104 is thus fixed as to its posterior limit, and the 
Sonnets of both series are assigned to the years 1598-1601. The 
more reliance we can place upon this reckoning, the more veri- 
similitude will there be in the identification of the dark lady with 
Mrs. Mary Fitton. It is certainly possible and even probable 
that Mr. Tyler has solved the curious riddle. What does not 
help him is his picture of the lady. It is hard to imagine that 
a woman with this face fascinated both Shakespeare and Herbert 
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as well as other men. But, then, it must be remembered that the 
drawing is from a monumental effigy, which is the worse for 
wear. Herbert’s picture is of the mature man, and has little in 
it to suggest the lovely boy of Shakespeare’s passionate regard. 
It is quite otherwise with the picture of “ Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother.” This has a wonderful beauty; and, if Shake- 
speare sang truly to her son, 


“ Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime,” 


his beauty could not have been undeserving of the Sonnets’ 
ardent praise. 

In Mr. Tyler’s 149 pages of introductory matter there is much 
of interest and importance that we have no space to note. Of 
most importance after that already noted is the section on 
“Shakespeare and Southampton” and that on “The Scandal 
concerning Shakespeare in 1601.” Following the introduction, 
the Sonnets are printed each on a separate page, with a brief 
paraphrase or statement of the substance of each in turn, and 
such notes critical or explanatory as they seem to need. These 
notes are excellent, fuller than Dowden’s, and have a great ad- 
vantage over those or Rolfe’s in being on the pages with the 
Sonnets. The most evident misprint of the Quarto of 1609 is 
in the Sonnet, sui generis, 146: — 


“ Poore soule, the centre of my sinfull earth, 
My sinfull earth these rebell powres that thee array.” 


Mr. Tyler’s suggestion is,— 
[“‘ Why feed’st] these rebel powers that thee array?” 


Dowden would read “ Press’d by,” and this reading has much 
more support in other similar forms than Mr. Tyler’s, which ap- 
pears to miss the point. We cannot agree with Mr. Tyler that 
the principal value of the Sonnets is in their biographical signifi- 
cance. Were it impossible to identify the author of the Sonnets, 
as well as the persons addressed, their value would be hardly less 
than it is now; for with all their obscurity, their euphemistic in- 
versions, and their vain conceits, they contain a treasure of 
poetry that increases steadily for those who draw upon it with 
the freest hand. Pui Gs Co 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


WILLIAM P. TILDEN. 


Some dim association recurring in connection with the recent 
illness and death of our beloved brother Tilden led us to turn to 
the files of an old correspondence, and we came upon the letter 
from which the following extract is taken. The letter was written 
during a visit to Samuel Joseph May at Syracuse, N.Y., and the 
date is May, 1847,— about the time that we had heard, regarding 
Mr. Tilden, of the very unconventional and bold act of inviting 
out of the audience, into his pulpit, one of “the people known as 
Abolitionists,” under exactly the feeling expressed in the words, 
“T have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?” 
The passage in the letter reads as follows: — 

“Mr. May gave me a very interesting account of Mr. Tilden, 
of Concord, N.H. It seems that the New Year’s sermon he sent 
me was prophetic, and that he is going to leave the place. About 
a third of the people there resist his independence of speech, 
though he is a man of real genius, and has the most charming 
spirit and character in the world, and though these same per- 
sons say he is altogether the best Christian in the place. He has 
been so much with the Abolitionists that some persons are preju- 
diced against him. But (like Mr. May) he has such beauty of 
temper and breadth of view, and so sweet a moral earnestness, 
that he stands quite apart from the ferocious and uncompromising 
technical people.* 

“He was a ship-carpenter in Scituate; had been in Medford 
and joined Mr. Stetson’s church; and Mr. May was first in- 
terested in him by finding that he was the writer of some very 
beautiful lines of welcome when he preached his first sermon in 
Scituate. He was an admirable teacher; and, after coming to 
know him more thoroughly, Mr. May said to him, ‘I do not like 
to speak slightingly of any man’s calling or occupation, but I am 
sorry to see you where you are. You ought to be a teacher of 
men. Why will you not devote yourself to it, and preach?’ At 
this he was much affected, and confessed that it had been a secret 
and haunting desire with him, which he never dared once to speak 


*That is, apparently, those who wore that name like a badge.— Ep. 
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of. But Mr. May encouraged him to cherish it, and come to him 
for instruction and help. So for three or four years, while work- 
ing six hours a day at his trade, he went on reading, studying, 
and conversing. Being a man of great humor and fun withal, 
their conversations took a cheerful and jovial turn, and many 
a time Mrs. May would put her head into the study to inquire 
what particular point of theology was the origin of that last 
burst! 

“At length Mr. May’s place was unexpectedly left vacant 

while he went over to help Mr. Sewall, and he called on Mr. 
. Tilden to fill it for him. He was startled, and begged off; but 
Mr. May had been insidiously preparing his mind by leading him 
to assert first very strongly the wrong and harm of societies de- 
pending wholly on the minister, and the duty of other men to 
do just such things: so he went. Mrs. May was very distrustful 
and uneasy, not having half her husband’s cheerful confidence in 
him; but she was altogether charmed and delighted,— first with 
the modest and beautiful apology with which he began, and 
then with the exceeding fervor and beauty of his service. (The 
sermon was one of Dr. N. Parker’s, or Channing’s.) And soon 
after, when he consented to preach his own sermons, his repu- 
tation spread at once all over the county, and it was not long 
before he was regularly employed to preach. Isn’t that a beauti- 
ful way for a man’s vocation to come to him?” 

All the qualities which this letter describes will be recognized 
as highly characteristic of the temper of the man, and of the long 
ministry, covering just fifty years, which has made him affection- 
ately known to so wide a public. He filled his place always with 
a certain modesty and reticence which have kept him, in a degree, 
in the shade compared with some more shining reputations. And, 
indeed, there was no trait in him more marked than the humility 

of spirit, touched with a kindly and cheery temper, that made 
him eager always to see and own the best there was in other men, 
whom he was alike ready to honor as his teachers and to love as 
his brethren. Those lives are very few in which through so long 
a record there is so little to recall not in entire harmony with the 
first and best impression. He died in Milton, on the third day of 
October, at the age of seventy-nine. 
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THE INSTITUTE AT SALEM. 


The late session of the Ministers’ Institute held in Salem (Oc- 
tober 13-15) brought to the front several topics of prime impor- 
tance to the religious student of this day. It was certainly not 
an error, which reversed the customary order and gave the whole 
of the first day to the discussion of the Social question, in a series 
of addresses fully reported in the Christian Register. It was of 
no inferior interest when the next day was given up to exposi- 
tions, of great ability, which helped us understand the newest 
conditions of physiology and biology, under which we must 
study the laws of mental and moral life: indeed, for some of us, 
the occasion culminated in the singularly clear, precise, and in- 
structive exposition given by President Stanley Hall, of the new 
Clark University in Worcester, which told us something of the 
method pursued and the results reached in that admirable school 
of investigation. Technical theology put in but a brief appear- 
ance in comparison: Mr. Calthrop’s masterly statement of the 
points of comparison among the first three Gospels, Professor 
Toy’s exposition of the serpent-myth in Eden, and Mr. Chad- 
wick’s attractive summary of recent theological progress in the 
English-speaking world, were all that appealed especially to the 
professional mind; while Mr. Tiffany’s brilliant and highly charac- 
teristic discourse on imagination was aimed, as his keen arrows 
generally are, right at the heart of his large audience — the heart 
that can be tickled with humor, stirred by eloquence, or lifted 
into the glow of natural piety. 

We may venture to call it an error in the plan of these meet- 
ings, to crowd so much into the formal and prescriptive part of 
a three days’ session. Surely, more than one poor afternoon, and 
at least one evening, should be left open to such general discus- 
sion as that of Tuesday, or to the social amenities and opportu- 
nities of the occasion. A sequence of twelve general discourses, 
some of them far outrunning their hour,— to say nothing of the 
morning exercises and the routine business,—is what, as Pet 
Marjorie says, “nature itself can’t endure.” A friend from 
whom we have some of these details cannot quite forgive himself 
for going home, well tired out, after Professor Cope’s address of 
Wednesday afternoon, and so failing to hear either of the last 
three exercises above mentioned. And most of us, if fairly faith- 
ful to our duty as members, had to come away without a single rec- 
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ognition of those historic and other interests of the ancient town 
which we had been hospitably invited to inspect. We suspect 
that the Directors are too anxious in their responsibility for each 
and every hour, and need to take to heart the maxim — which 
every such gathering confirms our cheerful confidence in — to 
take no thought what we shall speak, till the time comes for say- 
ing it. Half as many set addresses, and twice as much fraternal 
conference, might perhaps better suit — us, at least, who profess 
to be of the feebler heads. 

We subjoin the following memorial notices adopted by the In- 
stitute, in reference to which Mr. Hale has well said that a re- 
ligious body which can suffer three such losses at once, and still 
stand strong and ready for its work, is in a fair way to live. 


We, the members of the Ministers’ Institute, desire to put upon its 
record the expression of our grateful memory of the late Rey. Dr. Hedge, 
a man who for two full generations was foremost in representing those 
aims of high scholarship and sacred letters which this institution was 
especially founded to promote; who, by dignity of character and wealth 
of intellectual attainment, did peculiar honor to the profession which it 
is our privilege to have shared with him; who, till disabled by the in- 
firmities of these last years, took a prominent, earnest, and generous 
part in whatever measures might contribute to the advance of religious 
thought, the deepening of our Christian faith, and the interest of our 
fraternal gatherings. 

Some of his best and most characteristic work he has done as a mem- 
ber of this Institute, including his essay on “ Personality,” delivered in 
Springfield in 1877, the paper on “Christianity and Hellenism,” read at 
Princeton in 1881, and the address on Luther’s career, spoken in Lowell 
in 1883. And we hereby testify our gratitude for his eminent service to 
our religious public, our homage to his rank as a master of thought 
among us, and our pride in the record of a life so long, so honored, and 
so consecrated to the highest aims. 

We desire to remember, also, with words of grateful honor that well- 
beloved servant of man and father in God, William P. Tilden,—a 
preacher whose word came with the power of full conviction of all divine 
realities, and searched and uplifted the hearts of his congregations as 
only that wisdom can which is a loving spirit; a pastor who fulfilled in 
every sense of the expression that office, “the cure of the souls”; a com- 
rade of unfailing kindliness and faithfulness to his brethren in the min- 
istry; a friend whose presence was a blessing, and whose word was a 
benediction. We are profoundly thankful for the power of the life 
eternal which he manifested, into a larger measure of which his helpful, 
trustful spirit has passed. 
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Mr. Herford, acting in behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the National Conference, submitted the following resolutions rel- 
ative to Justice Miller, formerly president of the Conference, 
which were also adopted by a rising vote: — 


That this meeting of the Ministers’ Institute desires to place on record 
its sense of the loss which our number has sustained in the death of the 
President of our National Conference, Mr. Justice Miller. To his abil- 
ity, integrity, and high gifts in the profession of which he was one of 
the foremost members, the courts and the press of this country have 
borne testimony. It is our special privilege to remember the might and 
dignity of his Christian character and the firm attachment to religious 
truth which made him one of our foremost Unitarian laymen. We 
would express to his family our deep sympathy with them in an affliction 
which is the common loss of our churches. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


We have just spoken of the work done at the new school of 
investigation in Worcester, known as the Clark University. We 
ventured, two or three years ago, in our strong desire that a bet- 
ter training for life should go into our lower educational levels, 
to express a regret that this noble foundation should not take the 
shape of a “people’s university,” including something of the plan 
we lately described in speaking of the “ People’s Palace ” in Lon- 
don, and building, perhaps, upon the lines started in the excellent 
technical college already there. We do not abate that wish, 
although, by the courtesy of President Hall, we have come to see 
better something of the uses of the unique and invaluable insti- 
tution which has, in fact, been created by Mr. Clark’s wise mu- 
nificence. The visitor to it is struck by the studied plainness of 
the buildings and grounds, which has given grief, we were told, 
to some inhabitants of that city, who would fain have seen some- 
thing of architectural grandeur and glory. But, seeing in what 
sense the new institution “means business,” he soon comes to ap- 
plaud the severe simplicity which seems not to have wasted a 
dollar or a brick, much less squandered anything of decorative 
art. 

The ordinary equipment of a college is almost wholly lacking 
in the plain but spacious edifice here spoken of. One or two 
lecture-rooms, and a larger hall above for public occasions,— 
almost disdainful in their bare simplicity; but a great many (not 
less than eighty) small apartments serve the purpose of study 
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and investigation, with a library convenient, select, valuable, and 
smal]. The wealth of the institution consists largely in its in- 
struments of precision, its apparatus for investigation, and its in- 
creasing museum for scientific study. As illustrations of the first 
we may mention the micrometer graduated to the thirty-thou- 
sandth of an inch, with the researches which urge the adoption, 
as a cosmic unit of measure, of a light-wave taken at the calcium- 
line of the spectrum, one fifty-thousandth of an inch in length: 
since the finest of standard measures, however carefully kept at 
a uniform temperature underground (as in Paris), will expand, 
to the jealous eye of modern science, by the mere approach of a 
hand to the box in which they are contained. Most interesting 
of all is the equipment for making and testing the delicate ex- 
periments that deal with the present problems of physiology, 
especially those that show the relations between nerve structure 
and mind or will. Hence a visitor may see, through a glass 
darkly, the wonderfully intricate structure of the cerebral tissue 
and the spinal cord; and examine for himself, on a carefully 
modelled fac-simile, the local defects of structure (due, possibly, 
to lack of nutrition from want of external stimulus) in the 
shapely and well-developed brain of Laura Bridgman — which 
has here been subjected to such scrutiny as no human brain ever 
underwent before. These are incidents and illustrations of the 
kind of work in hand. 

This is not a college in the ordinary’ sense, having properly 
neither students nor courses of class instruction; but an insti- 
tute for philosophic investigation. Its members are about 
seventy in number, selected “from about nine hundred appli- 
cants for various positions,” each of them being at once learner 
and teacher, so that “not only the information, but the insight, 
criticism, methods and standpoint of each are pooled for the 
edification and stimulation of all.” In order to confine the lines 
of investigation within a practicable field, a group of five closely 
related fundamental sciences is marked out,—namely, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology,*— any one 


*It will be noted that this is the same group, in the same order of mutual 
dependence, designated by Comte about fifty years ago as the foundation of “ Posi- 
tive Philosophy,’— omitting (for the present) astronomy, to which, however, a con- 
tribution of great practical value has already been made: “a new method of 
greatly magnifying the;power of telescopes, so that possibly the disks of fixed stars 
may be seen, a method speedily put in operation at the Lick Observatory with the 
largest telescope glass in the world.” 
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of which may be made the basis of a whole school of theoretical 
or practical science. 

It is said to be one of the most important lessons of experi- 
ence, in these last years, that the impulse to general education 
must be given from above and not from below. To see some- 
thing of the detail of work in such an institution as this helps 
one understand what is meant by “the advancement of science” 
—which has already advanced in every direction quite out of 
sight of most of us. It also shows how that advance, whether 
in the line of theory or practice, depends less and less on 
methods that used to be called philosophical, more and more on 
the accurate study and comparison of facts. Certainly, this 
study is nowhere more needed than in the field of religious 
knowledge; and, as President Hall has reminded us, “nowhere 
is man brought so close to the primitive revelation of God in his 
works” as in those same five fundamental sciences which make 
the province of his own immediate concern. 


A NEW ADVANCE OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


In a notice now nearly three years ago (February, 1888) of a 
little book called Poverty and the State, we gave the outline of 
a scheme developed by Mr. Herbert V. Mills, by which, as he 
hoped, the hapless army of the unemployed might be drafted 
into ways of decent and self-supporting industry, under public 
discipline and authority. Inquiring at Salem the other day 
about the success or prospects of this scheme, we were told by 
Mr. J. G. Brooks, to whom we go first for light upon these and 
like matters, that practically it is a failure, because those who 
are capable of maintaining themselves do it already, with rela- 
tively few exceptions, while the great mass of the unemployed 
are either physically or morally incapable. Questioning, further, 
what proportion these might bear to the entire population, it 
would appear that they are about one-fiftieth,— that is to say, in 
a crowded city like London: in the country at large, no doubt, 
a very much smaller ratio. It is to this proportion, then, of 
about one in fifty, that the pinch of the “social problem” (so 
called) really applies. 

This proportion of the population would appear to include, 
besides the criminal class, the incurably vicious and the incorri- 
gibly idle,— the classes, that is, whose chief lack is Morive, with 
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the moral stamina that comes from motive. In a strict sense, 
their one great lack is the need of a religion: they are outside 
the circles where religious influence generally penetrates; their 
true complaint, if they could only state it, is that “no man hath 
cared for my soul.” Even if men do care—and there can be 
no doubt that many men do care very much—still they are 
hand-bound and tongue-tied, because there seems no possible 
way of common understanding or approach. It was in this 
great neglected field that the Salvation Army found its proper 
work. Its ways, it is true, have been mostly strange and even 
offensive to us. We will not dwell on them here, except to say 
that once in Toronto, in the public park, where we tried to catch 
something of that message, one of the evangelists was a child of 
eight or ten, who was held up in a strong man’s arms to pipe 
in childish treble the stereotype revivalist’s harangue and appeal, 
—a spectacle far from edifying, we thought, and far more likely 
to make the judicious grieve. And this prejudice was confirmed 
by what we heard of the army-leaders trusting all to pious ex- 
hortation and excitement of nerve,—according to that most 
treacherous maxim of the revivalist, especially among the poor: 
“Take care of their souls, and their bodies will take care of 
themselves.” 

It is said that the wife of “General Booth” —a woman of 
noble heart, whose death lately, after a devoted life, has wrought 
a deeper and more genuine emotion than can often penetrate 
that people who mourned her most nearly — persuaded her hus- 
band slowly and with difficulty of the need for his converts of 
something more than conversion: encouragement and help to 
lead a life of decency and comfort. He has, it appears, laid the 
lesson to heart with characteristic energy; and we find, in the 
Andover Review of this month (November), that he has de- 
veloped under the title “In Darkest England and the Way out” 
a scheme for the redemption of the poor from their worst pov- 
erty, wonderfully like that of our friend Mr. Mills, down to many 
details, of which we will spare the repetition here. The one 
great advance which he has made is that he professes, along with 
the remedy, TO HAVE FOUND THE MOTIVE that may make it 
effectual. He claims to have a Gospel for the wretched and for-. 
saken of our modern world; he promises that, with the indis- 
pensable means put in his hands, he will insure the discipline 
and obedience among his followers that will make it a real rem- 
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edy for the curse of pauperism,— on a large scale at once, and in 
increasing measure as time goes on. 

Though the plan needs a large sum of money at starting (a 
hundred thousand pounds), yet this sum is not, we suppose, 
greater than what would be saved to the municipality of London 
in a single year if the plan succeeds. It includes, in its first 
stage, the City Colony, with food and shelter depot, factory, and 
labor bureau; next the Rural Colony, including the farm, the 
farm village, and the industrial (or manufacturing) village — on 
the co-operative or mutually sustaining method explained by 
Mr. Mills; and lastly the Over-Sea Colony, with its bureau 
of emigration and its “Salvation ship,” to be commanded and 
manned only by converted men. We advise all those who can 
to read for themselves the most interesting account furnished to 
the Andover Review by a Resident of Toynbee Hall. In read- 
ing it, they will find themselves dealing no longer with the 
statics, but the dynamics of the subject; no longer with the prob- 
lem, which might well seem hopeless, but with the solution, 
which can only be reached by the method of Faith,—if not this, 
then some other to which this will have shown the way. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Come Forth, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward, is a 
novel of the life of Lazarus of Bethany. It is distinguished by a collo- 
quial style which frequently sinks far below the level of the subject, and 
by a plot of the melodramatic order. There is nothing in the book 
which, to our mind, accomplishes the object set forth in the preface,— 
“to make the solemn personality around which the story centres practi- 
cally real to the imagination.” On the contrary, Jesus is made to work 
several miracles not recorded in the Gospels, chiefly to further the love 
affairs of Lazarus. A long-suffering public should decree a separation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ward in authorship, the results of their collaboration 
in two novels having proved so unworthy of Mrs. Ward’s own reputation. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Blind Men and the Devil, by ‘‘ Phineas,” is a crude mixture of 
sensational romance and allegory. Where one begins and the other 
leaves off it would be hard to say, and the effort to find out would not 
be profitable. (Lee & Shepard. 50 cts.) 
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The Leading Facts of American History, by D. H. Montgomery, is the 
worthy successor of two similar text-books on English and French his- 
tory. Mr. Montgomery here displays, even more than in the previous 
volumes, his faculty for getting at the heart of his subject. He has 
lighted up the hundred-times-told tale with curious and important 
details in the most familiar passages. .He makes the people in each 
period real to us, while the great principles and ideas of our history are 
brought out and illustrated with extreme felicity. We commend Mr. 
Montgomery’s book without reserve as one of the very best short his- 
tories of the United States. (Ginn & Co. $1.10.) 


The Taking of Louisburg, 1745, by Samuel Adams Drake, is an excel- 
lent account of that wonderful achievement of the New England colo- 
nists, which first revealed them to themselves, and was a great factor in 
their subsequent confidence in taking up arms against the mother coun- 
try. (Lee & Shepard. 50 cts.) 


Mr. E. H. Gurney’s Reference Handbook of English History is occu- 
pied with tables of the descent of the kings of England and of the 
English nobility. The latter portion, embracing the larger part of the 
book, will be the most generally valuable, as the matter contained in 
it is not easily accessible to teachers or students of English history. 
(Ginn & Co.) 


In The Nine Worlds, Mary E. Litchfield, has retold, in a style which 
adapts the book to older as well as to younger readers, the chief stories 
in the Norse mythology. The great gain to be made by translating the 
simple language of the Eddas into modern English of the familiar order 
is not obvious; and Miss Litchfield is certainly without excuse in 
adding much from her own imagination, as she says she has done. 
She should seek a more legitimate field for the exercise of her faculty. 
An undesirable confusion of the reader’s mind is likely to result from 
such a method. (Ginn & Co.) 


A Look Upward, by Susie C. Clark, is a book marked by the usual 
rhetoric and logic of the theosophists, Christian scientists, and faith- 
healers. As man, for example, lives in God, “how can a part of God be 
sick?” Argal, there is no such thing as sickness. One is not sur- 
prised to learn that, “in commencing the study of spiritual science, 
all former ideas and methods of study are revolutionized.” (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


Professor D. H. Campbell’s Elements of Structural and Systematic Bot- 
any is a valuable text-book, in which little importance, comparatively, is 
attached to the simple analysis and naming of flowers; and stress is 
laid, where it should be, on acquiring knowledge of plant life. (Ginn 
& Co.) 
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The Elements of Psychology, by Gabriel Compayré, translated by 
W. H. Payne, Ph.D., is a brief manual intended especially for teachers. 
Any work by M. Compayré is sure to be useful to the instructor, but 
we should imagine that few would be content with only the amount of 
matter furnished by this small volume. It is very good, however, as an 
introduction to larger works. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Current discussion in theology, by the professors of Chicago theolog- 
ical seminary. Vol. 7. Boston and Chicago. Congregational S. S. & 
publishing society. 1890. 410 pp. (A record of what has been done 
in the different fields of sacred learning during the past year and of the 
latest results of such studies.) 

Schurman, Jacob Gould. Belief in God: its origin, nature, and basis, 
being the Winkley lectures of the Andover theological seminary for the 
year 1890. New York: C. Scribner’s sons. 1890. 266 pp. 

The fourfold Gospel. The four Gospels consolidated without altera- 
tion in a continuous narrative, presenting the life of Christ in the order 
of events. The text arranged in sections, taken from “ The Bible work,” 
Vol. 1, New Testament. By James Glenworth Butler, D.D. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1890. 209 pp. Map. 

The church in the British isles. Sketches of its continuous history 
from the earliest times to the restoration. Lectures delivered in 1889, 
under the auspices of the Church club of New York. New York: E. & 
J. B. Young. 1890. 258 pp. (Five lectures: The Celtic church, by 
William C. Doane, D.D. The Anglo-Saxon church, by Samuel Hart, 
D.D. The Norman period, by Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D. The Refor- 
mation period, by H. T. Kingdon, D.D. The Puritan reaction, by Rey. 
Thomas F, Gailor.) 

Thompson, Hugh Miller. The world and the man. New York: T. 
Whittaker. 1890. 258 pp. (The Baldwin lectures for 1890, delivered 
at the University of Michigan, under the direction of the Protestant 
episcopal church.) 

James, William. The principles of psychology, by William James, 
professor of psychology in Harvard university. In 2 vols. New York: 
H. Holt & Co. 1890. American science series, advanced course. 

Mackenzie, John Stuart. An introduction to social philosophy. Glas- 
gow: J. Maclehose & sons. 1890. 390 pp. (The substance of this 
book was contained in outline in a series of lectures delivered in accord. 
ance with the conditions of the Shaw fellowship, University of Edin- 
burgh, in January, 1889. The matter has been considerably altered _ 
and enlarged.) 

Carus, Paul. The ethical problem. Three lectures before the Society 
for ethical culture of Chicago in June, 1890. Chicago: Open court pub. 
co. 1890. xy, 90 pp. 
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The Fathers for English readers. London: Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge. 1878-1890. 15 vols. Namely :— Leo the Great. 
By Rey. Charles Gore. 175 pp. Gregory the Great. By Rev. James 
Barmby, D.D. 207 pp.— Saint Ambrose: his life, times, and teaching. 
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Saint John of Damascus. By Rev. Joseph Wirst Lupton. 223 pp.— 
Synesius of Cyrene, philosopher and bishop. By Alice Gardiner. 179 
pp.— The Apostolic fathers. By canon Henry Scott Holland. 223 pp.— 
The defenders of the faith; or, the Christian apologists of the 2d and 
3d centuries. By Rev. Frederick Watson. 196 pp.—The Venerable 
Bede. By Rev. George Forrest Browne. 192 pp.—Saint Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, Aa.p. 1091-1153. By Samuel J. Hales, 258 pp. 


History and Biography. 

Adams, Henry. History of the United States of America during the 
first administration of James Madison. [1809-1813.] New York: C. 
Scribner’s sons. 1890. 2 vols. 

Noailles, Paul, duc de. Cent ans de république aux Etats Unis, par le 
duc de Noailles. Paris: C. Lévy. 1886, 1889. 2 vols. 

Writings of George Washington. Collected and edited by Worthing- 
ton Chauncey Ford. Vol. 7. May 1, 1778, to July 29, 1779. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1890. 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson. A student’s history of England from the 
earliest times to 1885. Vol. 1. B.c. 55 to A.p. 1509. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1890. Illustrated. (Intended for such students as 
have already an elementary knowledge of the main facts of English his- 
tory, and aims at meeting their needs by the use of plain language and 
by the avoidance of that multiplicity of details which is apt to over- 
whelm the memory. The illustrations are from historic monuments and 
illuminated manuscripts.) 

Mackintosh, John. The story of Scotland from the earliest times to 
the present century. New York: G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1890. 3836 pp. 
Illustrations. Portraits. Maps. Story of the nations series. 

Lea, Henry Charles. Chapters from the religious history of Spain 
connected with the Inquisition. Philadelphia: Lea Bros. & Co. 1890. 
522 pp. (The chapters are: Censorship of the press.— Mystics and 
illuminati.— Endemoniadas.— El Santo Nifio de la Guardia.— Brianda 
de Bardaxt.) 

Magnus, Katie, lady. Outlines of Jewish history from B.c. 586 to 
A.p. 1890. With 3 maps. By Lady Magnus. Revised [and enlarged] 
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by M. Friedlander. Philadelphia: Jewish publication society of Amer- 
ica. 1890. xxi, 388. Plate. 

Boutell, Lewis Henry. Alexander Hamilton, the constructive states- 
man. Chicago: privately printed. 1890. 66 pp. 

Zabriskie, Francis Nicoll. Horace Greeley, the editor. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1890. 398 pp. Portrait. American orators and 
reformers series. 

Martyn, William Carlos. Wendell Phillips, the agitator. By Carlos 
Martyn. With an appendix containing three of the orator’s master- 
pieces: The lost arts; Daniel O’Connell; The scholar in the republic. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1890. 600 pp. Portrait. Fac-simile. 
American reformers series. 

Tiffany, Francis. Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin &Co. 1890. 3892 pp. Portrait. (A worthy memorial of one who 
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Bruce, Henry. Life of general Oglethorpe. New York: Dodd, Mead 
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Hutton, Richard Holt. Cardinal Newman. London: Methuen & Co. 
1891 [1890]. 251 pp. (Written and in type before Cardinal Newman’s 
death, in August last. The main part of the book is devoted to the 
study of Dr. Newman’s life before he left the Anglican church,— in 
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Rome.) 

Malleson, George Bruce. Dupleix. By col. Malleson. Oxford: 
Clarendon press. 1870. 188 pp. Map. Rulers of India series. (The 
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W. H. Allen & Co. 1890. 128 pp. Map. Plate. 
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VISIBLE SYMBOLS. 


We study the problem of the best development of religion 
not as members nor as heirs of any sect: we antedate Protes- 
tantism. We recall Christianity as it was before the days 
when its own leaders had the power, the opportunity, the 
learning, the statesmanship, to have effected the reformation 
it needed,— men who would rather toy with fallen gods 
than save their own shrines from destruction,— before the 
days when rude popular surgery attempted what these more 
skilful but unfilial and unfaithful Churchmen declined. We 
go back to the days when Christianity exerted as potent a 
spiritual as a temporal influence; when it was the light 
shining in darkness, uncomprehended yet beloved; when 
its dogmas represented living thought, and its images rep- 
resented in material substance the ideals which inspired 
and comforted the faithful; when its ceremonies, pathetic 
or jubilant, were a drama of the real life of the soul; when 
the whole year was converted into an edifying biography, 
and every day some instructive page was turned in unison; 
when and where the priest was a common friend, an alter 
ego, helping men to bear the burden which in corrupt or 
atheistic times crushes dependent souls down to suicide or to 
some other expression of despair. It is from such a stand- 
point we should consider the value of Art as a means of 
church usefulness,— not as men too grateful to the people 
who strewed the aisles of Christendom with shattered im- 
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ages to judge them, but as men whose first duty is to the 
illustrious society whose great sorrow it has been to bear 
children who have either neglected or scorned her in her 
evil day. What, then, were images to the vast assemblage 
of holy men and women whose lives have enriched the 
world with a biography and a latent influence compared 
to which all the boasts of Protestantism are but a second 
aftermath? There they have stood in the cathedral and by 
the wayside. The most penetrating as well as the simplest 
minds have fastened their eyes upon the Holy Rood and 
the Madonna. Age after age lapsed, still the same all-in- 
clusive catalogue might be made of those who worshipped 
by such means. What is it but a vulgar contumacy against 
the very soul of reverence —ay, against the dignity of all 
that is exalted or sweet in human nature — to dismiss this 
millennium of worship with phrases such as these, “ the 
crazy superstition” of “dark ages”? 

We say, let us appeal to experience when experience was 
most naif, vital, and beneficent. In recent times, in the 
older branch of the Church, Art has become largely a rem- 
iniscence. Its growth has been arrested. As with images, 
so with dogmas,—the life goes out of them. We cannot 
judge the value of the shrine of Jesus or Mary by the testi- 
mony of to-day. What were they to men when the belief 
was implicit in their literal biographical basis ? 

In the Protestant world men at first were content to 
assail the art they did not appreciate sympathetically. 
They spend their first centuries in discussions, the last in 
profiting by the material prosperity of the times, in sect- 
building in all its branches. 

We believe that, as men become broad as they are radical 
in rationalism, they will try to restore every really helpful 
means of religious culture, especially a department of means 
as extensive and tried as that of sacred art. 

For, as we have said in effect, the appeal to the eye is as 
legitimate as to the ear, and, if not as indispensable, still nec- 
essary, because God and the things of God do not so affect 
the mind and heart as to make any means of impression 
superfluous. re 
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In view of such a change, the first hostile impulse is to 
suggest that idolatry is sinful. The next is to ask, Are idols 
responsible for it? Sin is no quality of things even in their 
corruption. Idols no more necessitate or cause idolatry 
than cards cause gambling, or pulpits dulness. The apostle 
Paul answers, “ An idol is nothing in the world,” therefore 
nothing sinful. 

Rationalists can hardly be ensnared by any such alarm. 
They are men of ideas. They know the only difference 
between an idea and an idol is their substance; and, what- 

-ever danger there be of idolatry among the masses from the 

idea in stone, a similar danger threatens men who allow 
themselves excessive reverence for idols of thought. It is 
as flagrantly a worship of what is made to be God, if we 
confine our thought and duty to the highest conception of 
God, as to the lowest. Our chief mental image of him is 
the Father. If we think only of that celestial Father in our 
mind, we are plainly idolaters. If we look beyond to that 
attribute, Sublime Benignity, which it represents, then we 
worship a quality, a fragment only. 

If we fashion our inward image in stone, it becomes more 
real to us. It survives our hours of insight. It ministers to 
us when we are unable to construct it. In the moods which 
blur it within, such as times of anger, cruelty, care, there 
without it waits to bless. We can see effectually when we 
listen listlessly. How pervasive and hallowing must have 
been the presence of the face of Olympian Jove in Heilenic 
cities before religion was explained and corrupt! It told 
men, as no epic or chant could do, of the majesty in the soul, 
of which such image is a witness and to which it is an an- 
swer. 

All this may be admitted, while the practical objection is 
urged that beyond a certain point images obscure precisely 
as before they illustrated, and are changed from devotional 
helps to devotional hindrances. Valid as the objection is, it 
applies equally to audible impressions. Has not Jesus been 
so preached as to radically misrepresent his mission and dis- 
tort his character? Not only in early and uncritical times, 
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but now after the introduction of printing, and with the 
careful results of modern research within reach, Jesus is so 
preached that our fathers would be scandalized. In certain 
sects Jesus is no longer mediator, but principal. Prayers 
are addressed to him interchangeably with those to the Al- 
mighty. A Methodist nowadays can hardly believe that 
John Wesley interdicted them. Still more painful is the 
change which declares that Jesus is indifferent to morality 
save in his followers; for few hymns are more generally or 
more affirmatively sung than 


“Lay thy deadly doings down, down at Jesus’ feet,” 


Indeed, in a more appalling sense than ever before, we may 
quote the text, “His visage was so marred, more than any 
man.” * 

The idea of the devil has been preached until it is no 
longer recognized as simply a mental picture of the princi- 
ple and influence of evil. Prominent pastors suspect their 
brethren of Socinian tendencies, if they argue that there is 
no such person. Surely, their personal devil in honest stone 
would forever disallow the lying dogma of demonology, and 
paralyze the lips of its advocates if it stood beside the pul- 
pit, telling to the eye what has been told to the ear so long 
with impunity. 

In India, symbolism is understood as nowhere else: the 
relation of spiritual conceptions to idols is successfully ex- 
plained in proportion to the intelligence of the people, pre- 
cisely as with us in distinguishing between “the letter and 
the spirit.” The Hindoo accepts the universal method of 
setting forth the unseen by the seen. His body is a mate- 
rial symbol of himself, and his clothes speak of what he is. 
Our aversion to idols is almost unintelligible to him. We 
may well compassionate the young missionary when he as- 
sumes the function of a teacher among Hindoos of sincere 
convictions and trained faculties. He must soon perceive 
that he has been betrayed into a false and humiliating 
position. A traveller of this type, during a visit to the 
city of Benares, one morning repaired with the crowd, as 
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was their wont, to the Ganges. It was one of those morn- 
ings when the atmosphere seems to palpitate with joyful, 
radiant life,— when a man seems to be caught up away from 
every frivolous, mean, and local thing, to revel in ecstatic 
consciousness that he is the central object of all nature’s 
ministries, ministered to that he may adore the Author of all 
with utter self-abandonment. The traveller surveyed the 
vast crowd, whose first act was ablution, and whose ablution 
was devotion. His attention was specially arrested by the 
movements of a man at some distance. He saw him go 
down to the river, returning with a quantity of mud to the 
shelter and partial privacy of a beautiful wooded nook. 
There, with the deep pure sky above and the refreshing 
foliage about him, he carefully modelled the mud into a 
particular form, then reverently knelt down before it in 
adoration. On completing his devotions, he took up the 
image and threw it back into the stream from whose banks 
it came. Sentiments of disgust and pity fermented in the 
traveller’s breast: he accosted and questioned the devotee, 
impatiently remonstrating at idolatry in so gross a form. 
The victim of his zeal heard him patiently. At a glance, it 
was plain the Hindoo was an immeasurably superior man: 
his face was refined, intelligent, beautiful, as faces are when 
a noble spirit dominates the flesh. One may think of Henry 
Ware or Cardinal Newman. He answered as such men 
always answer sincere fanaticism: he said, in substance, 
that he knew there was nothing sacred in any idol. It was 
simply pictorial. 

In this case, he had fashioned an image, from the only 
available material, of their conception of the High and Holy 
One, Vishnu. It was that form which had been connected 
with his earliest approach to the unseen and eternal. All 
through life, it had been the medium of his thoughts: no 
one could imagine the preciousness of that beloved and 
sacred form save those to whom it had become familiar by 
daily contemplation. An image, he continued, was helpful. 
One could not always command the imagination. Besides, 
at the best of times the mind is prone to wander away into 
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empty space. He found that an idol was helpful to him as 
to his ancestors and to the people generally. But “a mud 
god”! The material had excited the traveller’s disgust and 
warped his judgment. Well! what mattered it? he did not 
worship mud! Nor before a golden shrine, bedizened with 
jewels, should he worship gold! Why despise mud? Is 
it less the gift and creation of God than gold? Shall we 
not make the least serve him by serving us, as well as the 
greatest things ? 

Who of us, however deep our conviction of the superiority 
of Christianity over Hindooism, would have cared to relieve 
that traveller of his task in answering this saintly idolater? 
Such conservatism as his is a thousand times more rational 
than the radicalism which begins at the altar and never rests 
until it leaves a man alone on the church door-step. 

There is a rationalism unto death. It is that which cuts 
our thinking off from the religious affections. As in human 
love, the heart dictates the appropriate ritual of affection. 
Be sure that, just as vital belief begins to decline with gnos- 
ticism — that is, mere indulgence of the intellect, and ends 
in agnosticism —that is, intellectual pauperism, so, eccle- 
siastically, the indiscriminate, wanton adhesion to form and 
ceremony ends in some repulsively bare room, where the 
victim of a morbid conscience reads and expounds a chapter 
from the Bible of some other people’s religion to a seore of 
unbelievers having, perhaps, no conscience at all, who re- 
luctantly thrust the Sunday paper behind them, to be re- 
sumed at the first symptom of tedium. 

We hear on all hands, “The Chinese must go.” The 
mandate can hardly arise from repugnance to Chinese moral 
and religious ideas, in the case of those who vaunt the sort 
of radicalism we deplore. Their views on these themes are 
identical. Confucius has spoken all they profess to have to 
say. Who, for example, judging it on its merits alone, 
can decide whether the following is Chinese or “advanced 
thought ” ? — 

“There are things above the power of human comprehen- 
sion, beyond the grasp of human intelligence. Follow those 
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things which are within the grasp of intelligence. You 
cannot figure to yourself the nature of God, you cannot 
certainly know that there is any point of contact between 
his nature and yours; and, in the absence of such knowledge, 
the efficacy of your prayers and sacrifices must ever be an 
open question. ; 

“What you have called in the past the observance of 
religion is in reality but an exercise of the imagination: it 
may represent a truth or it may not,— we cannot tell.” 

The rest of the statement is the usual ethical commonplace 
“to behave one’s self well.” 

Have we, as the fruit of our thinking and superior advan- 
tages as Christians, nothing to show beyond the common- 
places of an almost mechanical order of intellect? Do we 
require no higher and more complex religion than that of 
a people whose mobility is akin to automatism? Does not 
our whole being shiver (appreciate the great Chinese moral- 
ist as we may) to think, if Confucius had spoken to us, 
Jesus need not to have lived nor died? Ay, let the Chinese 
go, if with them they can take our bastard Confucianism, 
which vaunts ethics as all-sufficient, just as the ancient 
mariner floated bladders at the masts’ heads, as substitutes 
for sails and the winds of heaven! Let it go, lest it infect 
the public character, and lest, when it has finished its work 
upon our posterity, some new China, Christian or better, 
shall bar its ports against them, saying, ‘“ Americans must 
go,” under the impression they are too mercenary for benefi- 
cent enterprises, too selfish and hard and charmless for 
citizenship or friendship. But our people are religious by 
inheritance in the very texture of their nature: they appear 
to the contrary through the sudden sweeping down of the 
industrial spirit. The discovery of minerals, the marvels of 
invention, the novelty of riches, the excitement and exi- 
gencies of a new country, and other causes, distract them 
for the present. Nevertheless, they are people of sensitive 
emotions and of generous sentiments. Even now, when be- 
guiled and engrossed by material things, the latent apprecia- 
tion of religion is shown everywhere. Worldliness is to my 
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mind seldom aggressive, and atheism is generally found 
within the radius of argumentative theism. On the part of 
well-read men, we often find an almost childish liking for 
formalism. ‘Their minds are in confirmed revolt against the 
whole series of dogma, and it may be against the whole sys- 
tem of government. Yet they-assist at the services of sucha 
church, conscious of emotional exaltation and delight similar 
to that which impressive architecture or music without 
words produces. Among our own people, if a pastor be of 
an unimaginative and unspiritual mind, cold and secular in 
manner, there are those who will find a Levite for their 
priest; and, if their convictions have to play Naaman’s part, 
they insist on worship in appropriate form and accent. 
Puritanism has always been a misfit on the English. Its 
bare walls and monotonous meetings have been a penance. 
Its austere and ponderous doctrines have been an enigma 
which each generation has persuaded itself was explained. 
When we wander through the churches and cathedrals of 
England, we are impressed with the richness of its original 
church life. Though the majority lived beneath wattled or 
thatched roofs, they worshipped in veritable temples of 
beauty; when they were poor, they rejoiced that religion was 
rich; and, though cruel dogmas were existent, they were 
not obtruded. In old England, religion was a joy, the 
centre of life.—truly mother church. It was so in Israel, 
in Hellas, in Rome. It is always so when a religion is 
native. Protestantism, especially Puritanism, practically 
eliminated every element save the Jewish from Christianity. 

The American is not only English, but English with a 
Greek complexion. The fact is not only suggested by his 
business traits and political spirit, but also by his fondness 
for both science and art, his independent thought and def- 
erence to institutions, his love of healthy _ and alninese) 
in presence of death. 

To such a people Protestantism is a misfit. As our nation 
comes to self-consciousness, this will become apparent. A 
new people of necessity have nothing to wear but misfits. 
Whether in literary style or legislation or education, they 
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begin by basing their efforts on foreign models. As to re- 
ligion, only a few in any locality realize even that the 
genius of our New World must evolve a faith and cultus 
appropriate to itself. HEmerson’s influence is surpassingly 
interesting, viewed in this connection. He is read every- 
where. We are never surprised to find him in strange com- 
pany. It is.as if people forgot everything about him except 
that he is an American, lucid even when beyond them. He 
is theological, Unitarian, and more; yet he is read as a 
classic. Why is it? Is his theology any more intelligible 
than Augustine’s? Can you explain “ Over-Soul” any bet- 
ter than “ Trinity in Unity”? No. But Emerson, however 
poetic or abstruse, thought in the vernacular of open mod- 
ern minds. 

What Emerson did for religious literature we need do for 
religious art,— make it interesting, modern, suggestive, de- 
lightful, and elevating, not merely retrospective and decora- 
tive. The long-starved taste of the people shows itself on 
all hands. Where can we go among the well-to-do, however 
radical, without seeing Catholic pictures and statuary? The 
Irish servant enters our parlors astonished to see these famil- 
iar and revered emblems: it never enters her simple relig- 
ious. soul that a Christian can object to images in church 
and have them at home, or that it is wrong to look at them 
to help us remember God or some illustrious prophet or 
other saint, and right to have them for decorations, right to 
make Christ crucified an ornament, wrong to look on it and 
then pray God “that, if we suffer with him, we may also 
reign together.” 

The indulgence of this taste for Catholic art means many 
things, and some things trivial: it also signifies that the 
power to appreciate this form of teaching still exists. 
There is the same reason, therefore, for it to be resorted 
to now as at first,—not a restoration of medieval produc- 
tions, but the creation of new forms illustrative of the actual 
ideas of to-day. Images of Jesus are needed, for instance, 
to give such conceptions as those of Strauss, Renan, and 
Furness. People might see in a moment what letter-press 
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could not convey for days. Munk4csy has shown the way. 
We are profoundly grateful for his daring rationalism, espe- 
cially after the disappointing effect of works like Holman 
Hunt’s “ Light of the World.” In it we expected natural- 
ism, and found neither Jesus nor Christ. Munk4esy in his 
“Christ before Pilate” has failed except in showing the 
way. Be sure the Master did not look like that. True, 
the figure is human; but we, like distraught Mary in the 
morning of the resurrection, by ourselves would never know 
it was he, looking so like a melancholy and forlorn apostle 
of the eccentric side of the Transcendental movement. The 
true image will always come, however, as this came. Mun- 
k&csy saw a certain man, and went to his canvas, saying, 
This is how, I suppose, he looked. There must be inde- 
pendence and piety, for true religious symbols are impossible 
without religious feeling, just as sacred music uninspired by 
piety is felt to be — what it is! The artist must be in sym- 
pathy with his subject. 

A man needs to be called of God to do any sublime work. 
Unutterably shallow is the age that cannot see this. Not all 
the talent of the world can counterfeit the autograph of in- 
spired genius. And by inspiration I mean power directly 
out of the original source of life. 

All true priests are called of God, and all who lead the 
soul to him are priests; for the priest is he who helps pre- 
sent the (living) sacrifice. The singer is or should be still 
a minister, as if he or she spoke from the pulpit. Every 
man or woman who officiates in church merely for money 
or for other professional considerations deserves to-day the 
scathing word of prophecy —hireling — precisely as in olden 
times. To allege no other reason for this repugnance, it 
shocks the soul with a sense of degradation that man is 
so pitiful a dependant on material things that in the most 
awful and exalted moments of life he must be secretly beck- 
oning for his food. 

There is another. When John Weiss was nearing his mor- 
tal end, it was necessary to relieve those awhile who had 
tended him through a long sickness. He was content, consid- 
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erate, yet obliged to sigh, ‘“* But it adds a new bitterness to 
death.” Not that we glance at paid nurses; for do they not 
themselves long to die in the arms of their friends? The 
hireling has his place. There is no more wrong in paying 
aman to be a machine than in buying a machine to do a 
man’s part. The hireling of the prophet’s scorn is not the 
paid priest, but the priest who is a priest mainly for hire. 
He who would not preach, paint, or sing without pay in 
church (when it were right, when he could afford to do so, 
and he was called) is not fit to serve the altar at all. He 
who ministers for pay is never worth his earnings; he who 
ministers for love of religion, for God, for man, whatever he 
be paid, is never paid enough, for his services are above all 
price. So say all the souls he helps heavenward. 

Worse still, the preaching hireling is apt to be a mere 
empiric, venturing worthless theories, a thrifty retailer of 
stolen goods,— one who reduces religion to a critique of 
itself. 

Here in long-established churches the laity are often as 
well informed on every subject discussed in the pulpit as 
the clergy. Rationalism has said all it has to say, for the 
present at least. Nobody writes to-day what has not been 
already written, unless he advocates the restoration of paint- 
ings and sculpture or improved ritual and the like. Even 
great men, great in philosophy and theology, are at a disad- 
vantage beside the neat elocution of easy-going, entertaining 
optimism. Said an unconsciously great man, ‘* The churches 
do not want great men any more: Iam not sure but they 
are wise.” I refrained, at some cost, from asking if they 
wanted “little ones.” Unhappily, there is a distinct class 
of laymen, often making Unitarianism powerful, who care 
for no kind of preaching. They give the barbs to the 
shafts launched at our ministry and services. What are 
these shafts? Legion! Shafts aimed at all religious effort, 
but alarming in this case as nowhere else, because they 
come with the authority of men whose example and charac- 
ter are our strength and glory: fitful attendance on the 
Sunday service; the demand for brevity; the nonchalant 
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banter, meaningful as if uttered with invective, such as, 
when a minister is to be chosen, “Suit the women,” or 
“Suit the young people, and you will suit us,” “ We will 
pay, don’t ask us to listen”; the silent acquiescence in dis- 
eracefal parochial tactics, as if they had no responsibility ; 
the pitiless abandonment of the ministry to the despotism 
of the voluntary principle, albeit they argue bravely for 
civil service in national affairs and praise unweariedly the 
old-time chivalrous support of the clergy by the prominent 
laymen. 

They are men who disdain excuses, shirking, connivances, 
and hypocrisies, yet countenance the much larger class who 
indulge in them. Thjs larger class make a boast of vicari- 
ous churchmanship, show a perverse tolerance for strange 
rites and dogmas, and unblushingly support other churches 
(neglecting their own perhaps), for the same. reason Solo- 
mon built shrines to Chemosh and Ashtoreth. 

We ask, What does this mean? Are we forced to the 
uncharity of saying they are less earnest as to right and 
truth, frivolous, worldly? To know them is to repel any 
such imputation. As we read the case, these symptoms 
mean, first, indifference to opinion,—the indifference of 
familiarity and possession. 

We have told them what we have to tell. Moreover, a cer- 
tain school of ministers has never wearied of declaring that 
a church is principally a place where we are to tell what we 
know. They have learned their lessons: why should they 
go to school any longer? And, if the church be principally 
a school, what shall we say? Secondly, they mean preoc- 
cupation. ‘Their avocation, most avocations, tax the mind. 
Thought to be welcome must be incidental, however large 
an incident. Ata Unitarian club or conference an address 
is acclaimed which would have been merely endured on 
Sunday morning. The mind has been gradually raised to 
an assimilative temperature, social warmth has quickened the 
feeling of common interests. Yet the thought is the thing 
most valued, after all. It is an old friend: we are no longer 
piqued by curiosity nor attentive through the sense of 
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what is due to a stranger. Our old friend, valued very 
highly, is nevertheless disappointing: we have been a little 
like Midas,— we expected everything from one. We felt rich: 
every possible want was being provided for in the universal 
transmutation of mystery and error into the pure gold of 
truth. You remember the fantastic scene,—the child of 
fortune simply standing still as Fortune worked her will. 

As with this son of Gordius, the rationalist who has a 
soul rejoices to see legend, sophistry, mystery, false doctrine, 
all invested with the charms of truth or displaced by real- 
ity. But when he yearns to rest in simple faith, and 
hungers for the joys of devotion, he feels he would part with 
all his facts for the consciousness which his less enlightened 
fathers and mothers had, that behind all facts and errors, 
above all our weaknesses and sins, there is a heart of in- 
finite compassion, with which we may commune and from 
which draw strength. He then sees how contumacious it 
was to flout the idea that “ought” had nothing to do with 
the means of grace. We can study to advantage alone; 
but the religious sentiment gains strength for private devo- 
tion by the “communion of saints.” The men who pray in 
secret are the men who most enjoy “common prayer.” 

Still, he may not be to blame. The men who say 
that they do not recognize church-going as a duty seldom 
mean more by it than going to hear a sermon, no deca- 
logue, surely, commands this. But if it mean denying the 
duty of availing ourselves of every means of grace which 
the Church should provide, and narrowing our effort to 
learning a certain set of opinions, then, indeed, Midas is 
hungry, because he preferred to be rich in facts, and 
neglected the humbler but more necessary duties of medita- 
tion, practical piety, and philanthropy. 

The attitude of undevout Unitarians is a sign. Of what 
is it a sign? we ask again. Surely, of the insufficiency of 
the means of grace. They asked bread. We give it. They 
are full. They are no longer famished refugees nor excited 
pioneers. They are men cultivated and ready for a home 
fully furnished and suitably decorated. The day comes in 
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frontier life when it is as great a trial and disgrace to a 
man to live in a log cabin as it was once a creditable proof 
of manly endurance. The day was when “the upper room 
at Jerusalem” transcended cathedrals in sanctity. It is a 
noble thing to deny ourselves the comforts of a well-ap- 
pointed church home for the truth’s sake; but, when we 
know what we believe, and have definite work to do and 
sufficient means, it is a calamity or disgrace to be careless 
about church and cultus. 

Unorganized missionary rationalism has no future. It 
will wake some day to find it has used the words “religion ” 
and “reform” needlessly. Its eloquence, its philosophies, its 
offered substitute for Christianity, amount in reality simply 
to a precept, ‘‘ Behave yourselves properly.” But organized 
liberalism, when not handicapped by subscriptions, may 
dominate the thoughtful classes of the world, provided it is 
resolved to abandon the prejudice against more complex 
organization, and to carry out the reformation it has begun, 
irrespective of the narrow prejudices of Protestantism 
against the original Christian Church, and resolute in its 
purpose to study the development of Catholicism in a teach- 
able spirit. If Protestantism teaches us how to argue, the 
old Church teaches us how to grow. 

Already earnest men everywhere fill us with hope. Our 
services grow more and more impressive. Truer architect- 
ural ideas are adopted. Here and there men flee neither 
from the font nor the Lord’s table as if they were puerile 
or dangerous. Here and there men no longer talk of Jesus 
as a demigod they have denied, but as a living teacher who 
has passed into the heavens. Everywhere the clergy seem 
amused at the recent era, when they unfrocked themselves 
of appropriate attire, to walk abroad or stand in the pulpit 
as mimic tradesmen. The sigh as of a man awaking says: 
“Individualism means the autocratic rule of the laity. The 
voluntary principle” turns the priest’s bread into parochial 
charity! We are “clerks” again, clerks hired, dismissed, 
with no local status, no home, no permanent influence. 

What the man awaking will say I know not; but, ere he 
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slept, he saw something which unconscious cerebration con- 
verted into a horrible dream. 

God in his wisdom has given to rational Christianity the 
honor of exalting truth in his house. Oh that we may see 
the glory of this second house equal to that of the first; 
that ‘“ Rational”? may mean as much as “Latin” or “Catho- 
lic”; that artists, singers, writers,— all who ever enriched 
any true temple,— may enrich ours! Then the churches 
will be more manifestly the dear common home of neighbor- 
hoods, delightful to every noble sense as palaces which the 
poorest may claim as their occasional home as well as the 
richest. Then the Sunday service will be the scholar’s 
Sabbath, the busy man’s leisure hour,— holy day and holi- 
day at once,— the sorrowing one’s consolatory distraction, 
the children’s gate of heaven. Christ shall be preached 
with new tongues, from glistening marbles and warm can- 
vas as well as from the pulpit and the choir. The deaf 
shall hear, the blind see. Children shall learn from the 
picture the meaning of the sermon. And all, warmed with 
hallowed, happy emotions of love to God and the saints, 
shall sally forth, to tell by the manner of their going that 
they have heard and seen gladsome things,— the gospel. 

Then no sardonic smile in the scornful, nor pensive mem- 
ories of vanished temples in the devout, shall greet the in- 
scription above the altar, “ This is our Father’s house.” 
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THE UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


Mr. Mill’s expression, printed at the head of this paper. 
was originally applied to that portion of the value of land. 
which was not due to the efforts or sacrifices of its owner, or 
of those from whom he derived it by purchase or succession. 
But the meaning of the phrase has recently been stretched 
to cover the excess of recompense which falls to the labor of 
some men, but which equal labor, ability, and desert on the 
part of other men fail to secure. In this sense it has become 
interwoven with various reformatory movements with which 
we are familiar; and in this extended signification it will 
here be used. Of course, no sharp line of division can be 
drawn between earned value and that which is not earned; 
for to mortal vision these two sources of revenue are inex- 
tricably shaded into each other. As logical precision cannot 
be attained, the reader must make allowance for those occa- 
sional errors of excess or defect which are inseparable from 
the employment of any of the useful catchwords of human 
speech. 

The prompt abolition of all unearned increments is held 
by many to be demanded in the interest of a healthy system 
of social economy. It is set forth as an indisputable axiom 
that property and income should be rigidly restricted to 
earnings, and imaginative persons are ready with schemes by 
which this might be brought to pass: some one of them, we 
are told, the world should lose no time in adopting. Before 
giving an unreserved assent to this clamorous proposition, it — 
will not be amiss to consider the powerful motor that the 
hope of this unearned increment has always been, and now is, 
in human society; and, also, how little consciousness of sin 
men have shown in getting it, if they could. From the thou- 
sands of illustrations to be found on every side, I shall take 
the first examples that happen to present themselves. They 
are likely to be commonplace even to dullness: they are 
nevertheless overlooked by enthusiasts who goad their fel- 
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low-men to make instant demand for that socialistic solution 
of difficulties towards which the drift of serious economic 
thought is undoubtedly tending. Not until we come to a 
realizing sense of the facts to be dealt with can there be 
much hope of success in inventing new methods for setting 
enterprise and talent effectively at work, or in limiting 
property already acquired by wiser restrictions. 

About the year 1830 many of the prosperous householders 
of New England were seized with the desire to rid them- 
selves of their sturdy colonial furniture, in order to supply 
its place with certain abominations of veneering and horse- 
hair that were then modern and fashionable. Auctions were 
held, and “ the old stuff” was sold off to farmers and me- 
chanics who could not afford to keep up with the mode. 
The purchasers had some twenty years’ use of these solid 
chairs, tables, and presses, and at the end of this period — 
a rage for the antique having possessed the land — parted 
with them, often for ten times their cost. Now, these excel- 
lent people—for some of them are likely to have been 
deacons — saw no sin in appropriating the magnificent incre- 
ment which no labor of theirs had produced. The squire 
and his folk wanted the furniture more than the money: 
they wanted the money more than the furniture. Both 
parties were satisfied. What more would you have? 

The reading of these untutored craftsmen had not ranged 
over the region of ethico-economic subtleties that we are at 
present exploring; but they were familiar with the history 
of Richard Whittington, late lord mayor of London, and saw 
no reason to doubt that"he was the exemplary character his 
biographer represents him. The increment resulting from 
the sale of his cat was, to be sure, startling in its magnitude. 
But who could entertain the preposterous notion that the 
virtuous vendor was entitled only to those few shillings of 
advance upon the last quotations of the British cat-market 
which he might be said to have earned by his care of pussy 
on the voyage to the rat-infested island? To whom, if not 
to him, belonged the abundant gold which its inhabitants 
were eager to pay for feline services? It were ethics run 
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mad to say that a dividend of this unearned increment was 
the just due of every loafer in London streets, as well as of 
every savage who roamed the American continent! This 
was the point of view which to our honest predecessors in 
this land seemed that of righteousness and common sense. 

Many years ago, while travelling in the State of Maine, I 
fell in with a dealer in horses. It was his habit to pick up 
these animals in northern New England and Canada, and to 
bring them to Boston for sale. He mentioned a sum that 
he was pretty sure to net on each purchase, and confessed 
that the trade under these conditions afforded a modest 
support. In the loose way in which we use language, no 
one would have hesitated to say that here was a man who 
was earning his living,—no more, and no less. But my 
companion went on to mention that on several occasions he 
had received money he had not earned. He had now and 
then stumbled upon a colt that “ turned out to have speed in 
him”; and he had once bought a curiously spotted horse, 
which he gold at a very large advance as mate to an animal 
that was similarly decorated. It never occurred to this 
simple merchant that his right to appropriate these unearned 
increments could be disputed by any sane person: he was 
buoyant with the hope of repeating the experience. 

Finding myself one day in the company of several lawyers 
of fame and of wide knowledge in all relating to their pro- 
fession, I inquired what was the average income earned by 
a member of the Suffolk Bar, who was also a Harvard gradu- 
ate, when he had reached the age of forty. I do not feel 
justified in discouraging legal studies by mentioning the pre- 
cise number of dollars which these gentlemen agreed was an 
approximate answer to my question. It is sufficient to say 
that, considering the cost of seven years of academic or spe-. 
cial training, it seemed to me that capital invested in acquir- 
ing a mechanical craft would be more fruitful in money-win- 
ning results. But, if the earnings of the average lawyer are 
so meagre, why do so many average graduates seek admis- 
sion to the bar? The answer has been written by all the 
sages in all the languages. Goethe tells us that every young 
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man thinks the world belongs to him, and Adam Smith calls 
attention to the exaggerated estimate we all put upon our 
personal chances of success. And the lesson of these emi- 
nent teachers is admirably illustrated in the Princess Schehe- 
razade’s tale of the “ Barber’s Fifth Brother.” The imagina- 
tion of the street-pedler of crockery, pictures unearned incre- 
ments far in excess of the usual receipts of dealers in these 
fragile wares. These he goes on appropriating till he is able 
to marry the vizier’s daughter, whom he proceeds to treat in 
a manner which shows the lady to have been even less earned 
than his previous acquisitions. No wrong will be done to 
the average student of our law schools if we put into his 
mouth an adaptation of Alnaschar’s soliloquy: ‘ While I 
have no more than common abilities, I nevertheless expect 
uncommon pay for their exercise. The aged counsellor, 
whose office I shall enter, will die as soon as people have 
become used to seeing me about the place. An ordinary safe 
sort of person will be wanted to look after his lucrative trusts 
which almost run themselves; and there I shall be directly 
in the way of obtaining them. Or perhaps one of those 
multi-millionaires (who nowadays seem to be as thick as 
blackberries) will ask me to foreclose his mortgages and col- 
lect his rents, and will gladly pay the usual five per cent. for 
services that are by no means arduous. To the stipend 
which they tell me is earned by the average lawyer of my 
pretensions, I hope to add an unearned increment which he 
does not get.” 

The toiler who works in the fiction-factory knows that he 
will receive more than the usual payment if his novel keeps 
him in bread and butter till he can write another. But what 
if Mr. Gladstone should give it the push of an adverse review, 
as in the case of Robert Hismere? or if he should chance to 
stumble upon that inscrutable element of popularity which 
causes works like Mr. Potter of Texas to sell by the hun- 
dred thousand? Why, then he will thank Heaven, and 
pocket the unearned increment without the slightest scruple. 

It were, perhaps, to consider too curiously, if we raise the 
question whether the hope of a surplusage of pay as meas- 
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ured by desert could have any influence in the most sacred 
of human callings. There is the hard fact that the annual 
income of the average minister is considerably below one 
thousand dollars; and there is the other fact that some min- 
isters receive from ten to twenty thousand. Does the aver- 
age member of the Senior Class of a divinity school claim 
that he can earn by better service more than is received by 
the majority of his brethren now in the field? A question 
not to be asked. May he not, then, throw out some tentacle 
of hope that chance will give him an unearned increment 
which he may use in charity, or even for the increase of his 
own years of usefulness by engaging a substitute while he 
takes a summer vacation? A question that may be answered 
in the affirmative without lack of reverence for the men of 
exceptional unselfishness who constitute our clergy. 

But it may be objected that the preceding illustrations 
have been taken from a civilization that has become cor- 
rupted and gone astray. Let us, then, set our fancy to work 
upon the squalid savage till we have idealized him into the 
guide and philosopher of his race that Rousseau conceived 
him to be. Our imagination is not potent enough to lift 
him above the desire for the unearned increment. If the 
average product earned by a day’s angling was five fish, we 
feel sure that our estimable ancestor entertained the hope 
of catching ten,—even though the superfluous five might 
otherwise have bitten at the crooked bone his neighbor 
dangled in the stream. 

Franklin’s definition of man as a tool-using animal is not 
satisfactory. The higher apes know the virtue that lies in 
clubs as well as policemen, and the web of the spider is a 
snare of more exquisite construction than the last patent 
fly-trap. But in describing this perplexing human personage, 
as the world has known him up to date, it will not be amiss 
to call him a hopeful speculator in chances, a persistent 
seeker after an unearned increment. The expectation of 
greater gain than is authorized by the stern logic of facts, 
the buoyant confidence of getting more than we pay for in 
service, has hitherto been a potent factor in pushing on the 
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work of this world. And religion, in dealing with a better 
world to come, has not been able to dispense with it. “ Woe 
be to that soul which hath but what it earneth!” “Use 
every man after his desert, and who shall ’scape whipping?” 
The warning of the great bishop is echoed by the greater 
player. From this doleful outlook, men have turned for 
comfort to that surplus of virtue deposited by the Saints in 
the treasury of the Church,—some of which, upon proper 
application, might be passed to their own meagre accounts. 
Necessarily there is another side to all this. It is true that 
the unearned increment is occasionally balanced by an inci- 
dence of privation which must be borne somewhere. But 
it is not certain that this offset is without compensations. 
Dogberry, in presenting his claims to self-satisfaction and 
to the respect of his fellows, announces that he has had 
“losses.” And there can be few of us who have not fallen 
in with companions who were as eager as the constable of 
Messina to emphasize their ventures which came to disaster. 
In the course of several voyages in sailing-vessels, it has 
been my fortune to meet American citizens who opened their 
hearts with a freedom which, outside the ecclesiastical con- 
fessional, seems impossible upon solid earth. And they were 
always anxious to tell me how they had spent their hard- 
earned money in developing the wrong silver mine, or with 
much mental travail had given birth to an idea which was 
worth thousands to the patentee who provided it with the 
last practical push. Yes, they had,had losses! But they 
wished me to know that they had lived in that interesting 
border-land between acquisition and forfeiture, where a 
touch might have sent them in either direction; they had 
tasted its invigorating climate, and could display as assets 
the experience which is to be gained in no other locality. 
“The greatest pleasure in life is to win at cards!” ex- 
claimed that brilliant scapegrace, Charles James Fox. He 
presently added, “The next greatest is to lose!” It would 
not be creditable to indorse the first proposition, even though 
the carnal man may at times feel a sneaking acquiescence in 
it. The second we are tempted to pronounce monstrous. 
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And yet I think that those who will expand the considera- 
tions just hinted at will find that it is not without a measure 
of verity. 

Most persons consider that the abolition of the unearned 
increments thus far noticed would be either undesirable or 
impracticable, and Mr. Henry George goes so far as to imply 
that they should not be lessened by taxation. According to 
the views of this well-known gentleman, increase of value 
which is not the recompense of labor may be appropriated 
by the possessors of stocks, furniture, books, horses, and 
buildings: neither is he concerned because unequal money 
returns are received for services rendered in different pro- 
fessions and trades by men who are equal in character and 
ability. But to the owner of land not only shall no un- 
earned increment be permitted, but the State shall take 
from him without compensation the value he has given for 
it, as well as that he has incorporated with it. Now, there is 
much to be said in favor of the essential principle of the 
single tax. Contrasted with our demoralizing and wasteful 
methods of raising revenue, its superiority is unquestionable. 
We may accept asa self-evident proposition that it would 
be well to take for the general expenses of the community 
so much of the value of land as is not due to private effort 
and the risk of private capital. 

But the difficulty comes in determining just what this is. 
For Mr. George has provided us with limiting principles 
which materially affect his dominant one. We are told that 
no tax should be levied on the products of labor; that what- 
ever value man creates by mind or hand should be his, as 
well against the State as against his neighbor; and that the 
inheritance of the so-created value is a natural right. Once 
carry these propositions to their logical conclusion, and much 
of the land value, from which so handsome a revenue is 
expected, would shrink to as pitiful a residuum as the old 
lady found in “ Hamlet” after she had cut out all the quota- 
tions. A certain tract of land, near the house I oceupy in 
one of the suburbs of Boston, has greatly increased in value 
during the past twenty years; and the same thing can be 
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said of a mass of granite that was buried near it. But it is 
just as easy to point to the individuals whose labor, skill, and 
savings have given the land its present value as it is to point 
to the quarry-men, stone-cutters, and capitalists who have 
given its present value to the granite. Not long ago the 
tract I refer to was a barren pasture, and was bought at a 
price far below the cost of the labor expended in blasting 
out the rocks and cutting down the forest, and thus fitting 
it for any civilized use. The purchasers proceeded to open 
roads, build sidewalks, plant trees, provide transportation, 
and in many other ways to spend their savings upon the 
land. They of course expected an earned increment from 
the sale of house-lots that would compensate their labor and 
yield such interest as an absolutely safe investment of their 
savings would command; but the work was undertaken 
through hope of a further increment — unearned, if you 
choose to call it so—that should bear some proportion to 
their risk. They were disappointed in both; and yet no pro- 
fessed philanthropists could have wrought more beneficently. 
For no fraction of the capital and energy expended in pre- 
paring the land for human habitation was lost to the com- 
munity: the result was purchased by house-builders for less 
than it had cost, and its value is annually assessed. Butitis 
difficult to see how even the present assessment can be justi- 
fied upon the “ ethical principle” weekly proclaimed by the 
single tax journal; namely, that “no tax should be levied 
on the products of labor.” It is not to the point to say that 
the presence of people is necessary to give value toland: the 
presence of some people largely increases such value, while 
that of other people as largely diminishes it. Streets in 
Boston may easily be pointed out where an intelligent, effi- 
cient, hard-working population has increased, but where the 
value of land has as steadily declined. Of course, land would 
be worthless if there were no population, as the advocates of 
the single tax are never tired of telling us; but so would a 
metropolitan newspaper, a herd of milch cows, the rolling 
stock of a railroad, and the copyright of Progress and Pov- 
erty. That all men contribute equally to the value of land 
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is the proposition evidently wanted for the exigencies of 
these reformers; but this can no more be maintained than 
that they contribute equally to the value of Emerson’s Essays 
or of the North River steamboats. 

Undoubtedly, instances may be pointed out where there is 
an increase in land value —as is the case with many other 
values — which is far beyond any reasonable compensation 
for ability, labor, or risk. The emptor rei sperate, known 
to Roman law, offsets many bad bargains by an occasional 
success which is proclaimed in all the papers. And, as the 
ownership of a definite area of the earth has always been 
recognized as different in kind from other ownerships, Mr. 
George is perhaps right in saying that the time has come 
when the State should take all rental value to make sure of 
getting this unearned increment. But the proposal can 
never receive the sober attention it deserves so long as it is 
annexed to a scheme for confiscating the value of one class 
of property which has been largely created by labor, while 
increasing the value of all other property in so doing. Land 
titles in America have arisen from laws made or sanctioned 
by the people with a view to the common good. Here in 
Massachusetts the depositors in the savings-banks are in num- 
ber equal to three from every family in the State, and our 
legislators have decreed that these deposits shall be chiefly 
loaned upon land values. Now, it may be desirable that the 
limited ownership of these values which all civilized nations 
at present permit should, in legal phrase, cease and deter- 
mine. And, if this is the case, the creation of a public debt 
to compensate those who would otherwise be despoiled of 
their earnings should be avoided. Like all public debts, it 
would pledge the produce of labor to provide capital with an 
investment which called for neither foresight, enterprise, nor 
risk. But to meet the emergency by an equal assessment 
upon all existing wealth would be a perfectly just way of 
accomplishing the change that Mr. George has so earnestly _ 
at heart; and, when his followers can see this, the single tax 
doctrine will receive the consideration it undoubtedly merits. 

But would it be for the general interest for the State to 
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assume land values according to this warmly advocated 
method? Any one who is conscious of the immense com- 
plexities that should be approximately grasped before an- 
swering the question may well shrink from an off-hand reply. 
No single brain is subtle enough to realize more than a frac- 
tion of the results involved in the change. Mr. George 
thinks it would abolish poverty: Mr. Atkinson thinks it 
would tend to make the rich richer by giving them the use 
of all valuable land. Bishop Huntington — according to a 
statement recently made by his son in Epping Forest — was 
wise enough to give two years of study to the question 
before committing himself to a favorable opinion. Less 
cautious men have found themselves able to take a flying 
leap from the spring-board of an attractive theory and clear 
all the difficulties that must arise in its application. Space 
compels me to reserve the notice of even a few of the facts 
that must be taken into account before we select for aboli- 
tion that single class of unearned increments which may 
arise from the present limited ownership of land. 

In passing to the social reformer, associated with the 
movement of the Nationalists, it is pleasant to note his will- 
ingness to pay proper respect to expectations raised by laws 
now in being. When speaking in his own person, he is care- 
ful to tell us that our various industries are not to be as-: 
sumed by the nation without due compensation to those 
whose brains and savings have set them in motion, or to those 
who possess them by legal transfer from their creators. But 
this is to end in the absorption of all increments, whether 
earned or unearned, and the direction of affairs by such 
politicians as may be able to get themselves elected. Emo- 
tions are as catching as measles, and he who conceives Uto- 
pia with enthusiasm will not want disciples. His appeal is 
to the noblest sentiments of the noblest men; and also, alas! 
to the passions of the envious and malignant. Dear to the 
human heart is the phrase that will lift us above facts. It 
is always accepted by the unthinking as an axiom; some- 
times, even, by the perplexed thinker, to spare himself the 
weariness of further thought. General propositions, to 
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which all the righteous must assent, are easily framed. It 
is true that the struggle to surpass our neighbor, to get 
more of the good things of this world than he does, cannot 
be contemplated with satisfaction. But, then, it may also 
be true that the effort which disperses the bothers of life, 
and provides a maximum of intelligent energy for the ser- 
vice of the race, is born of a hope of personal gain as un- 
reasonable from the material side of things as it is unlovely 
from that which is spiritual. Has the time come when we 
can spare the glitter of this unearned increment which has 
hitherto lured humanity to continue its toilsome march? 
This chance of over-recompense has been a potent stimulus 
to invention, production, and saving. It has opened and 
improved land now covered by the homes of the poor, who 
have reaped all the value lost in enterprises that were ruin- 
ous only to their projectors. Beings whose self-conscious- 
ness was extinguished in corporate consciousness might be 
better than men; but men they would not be. 

Excellent people have persuaded themselves that the de- 
sire for strong drink could be annihilated by a legal prohi- 
bition of the means of getting it. We are gradually finding 
out that the urgency of this craving is not to be mastered by 
any law that moralists can recommend or legislatures enact. 
But the passion for drink cannot be compared in strength 
or universality to the passion for acquiring the unearned 
increment. Dr. Leete and his friends may try to erush it 
out with all the weight of their statute-books, but it will be 
sure to turn up smiling in the most unexpected places. To 
pursue it with law-makers and policemen would be like 
taking a pack of turtles to go on a squirrel hunt. Not in 
the New Boston of Mr. Bellamy, but in the New Jerusalem 
of the seer of Patmos may we hope to be finally rid of this 
ugly and perplexing element of mundane life. For there 
every name in the directory will have the prefix of “Saint ” 
in token that its proprietor has been wholly freed from the 
frailties of the flesh. 

But, if we cannot extend the economic frontier so far as 
to include the Holy City of the Apocalypse, much may be 
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done within our necessary limitations. We are moving from 
old conditions into new ones with a rapidity never before 
known in human history, and must minimize the friction of 
transition. To condense the visions of the prophets into 
something usable is the task of the hour: the art of select- 
ing the modifiable is the most precious gift. If we cannot 
abolish the unearned increment, we can do something to dis- 
sipate the wide-spread delusion that one man’s gain is nec- 
essarily some other man’s loss, and to destroy the pernicious 
error (fostered by our prevailing methods of taxation) that 
an individual or a community can increase wealth by the 
easy process of incurring debt. We can rebuke with manly 
intolerance the conceit of those who mistake their unearned 
increments for the just rewards of their exertion. Capital- 
ists are now forced to take public opinion into account; and 
every man incurs a personal responsibility, if it is not 
healthy and stimulating. It is expediency, and not justice, 
that assigns to a few the distribution of so large a part of 
the general product: the attempts of the possessors of 
wealth to win social consideration by anti-social expendi- 
tures might be frowned upon with the same success as we 
now frown upon their open patronage of vice. 

The receivers of unearned increments can use them in 
meeting demands that will elevate the community and in- 
crease the ease of subsistence, or they can create demands 
which afford no gratification proportioned to the labor-cost of 
supplying them. Dissolvent speculation is abroad, and Sam- 
son’s riddle again challenges the attention of those who have 
heaped up riches: we hear the old threat of conflagration, 
if the answer is not found. Out of the eater must come forth 
meat, and out of the strong, sweetness. Happily, there are 
many signs that a solution is being sought. Responsibility 
for the use of wealth — though far enough from any ideal 
standard —is felt as never before in the world’s history. 
And to the persuasions of public opinion, to the appeal to 
all that is noblest in human nature, should be added “the 
needful bits and curbs of strict statutes and most biting 
laws.” We have more legitimate objects for taxation than 
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the blankets and cottage of the workman, or even the few 
feet of ground upon which it stands. The foolish expendi- 
tures which thrust labor into wasteful or unproductive em- 
ployment should be made sources of revenue to an extent 
that has never been attempted. The cost of flowers for 
the London season of three months has been estimated at 
$25,000 per day, and the season happens to correspond with 
that in which flowers grow in the open air. The sums 
squandered in our American cities by those who give their 
Ffétes champétres at Christmas are the amazement of the mod- 
est Londoners. Tobacco —almost the sole luxury of the 
poor and overworked — properly pays a heavy tax. Flow- 
ers —so largely produced for the mere ostentation of the 
rich — contribute nothing to the revenue of city, State, or 
nation. I have purposely selected the most harmless of all 
wasteful expenditures: it is one which causes no demoral- 
ization to the producers, and is least objectionable in dis- 
play. But of how many of the expenditures chronicled by 
the society journals, for our amazement, can this be said? 
Surely, the menials dressed in motley to lounge in the 
halls of Dives should be subjected to the assessment which 
foreign nations have the sense to exact. This is noted only 
as a petty item in the searching system of license-taxes that 
should relieve producers by placing the expenses of society 
upon those privileged to consume its wealth. To lessen the 
burden of necessities by imposts wisely distributed upon a 
multitude of superfluities is the most pressing improve- 
ment we can urge. The merit of the single tax is its re- 
quirement of payment from every man exactly in propor- 
tion to his use of valuable land or his consumption of its 
product; for no juggling with words can make it anything 
else. But the doctrine is weak in making no provision for 
the increased assessment of land, when used for anti-social 
or maleficent purposes: such assessment exists, although in- 
directly and imperfectly, in the present fiscal systems of our 
American States; and its abolition is the last thing that is 
called for. 

It is obvious that the time is ripe for important changes 
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in the laws of bequest and succession. Even if we allow 
that mere kinship of blood establishes a claim to earned in- 
crements, it gives no title to the unearned increments of 
which every great fortune is so largely composed. The in- 
terests of industrial economy doubtless render it expedient 
to keep these in the living hands into which they fall: the 
interests of the family — upon which civilization is based — 
exact a reasonable provision for its dependent members. 
Grant this, and most pressing questions connected with in- 
heritance are still open: they challenge attention as never 
before in the history of our race; they will require the 
wisest forecasts in those who are to deal with them. 

The growing consciousness of the solidarity of the race is 
the germinative principle out of which a happier future may 
spring. Cosmical and physical conditions, which make ex- 
istence an unlovely struggle for the brute creation, must 
always darken human life. Religion tells us of the Supreme 
Power who has the interests of his creatures tenderly at 
heart, but who, nevertheless, destroys man and his works 
with glacial epochs, cyclones, floods, and earthquakes. 
These proximate causes of anguish and poverty cannot 
be attributed to the “cussedness” of social arrangements, 
which, we are assured, is the source of most other forms of 
suffering and wretchedness. When asked whether an equal- 
ization of the returns of labor would not be for the general 
good, the sensible answer is, “* We do not know.” The ulti- 
mate purpose of human existence is not clearly discernible. 
Who shall dare to say what is for the real good of a given 
individual of whose character and tendencies he may know 
something? In prescribing for the multitudinous units of 
humanity, existing under the most diverse conditions of en- 
lightenment and savagery, it is well to exercise a certain 
modesty. Nevertheless, as the apostle assures us, we know 
in part. Doubt as we may whether it would be possible or 
desirable to abolish all unearned increment, it is certain that 
society should exact an account of its consumption far more 
rigid than has ever yet been done. 

But the idealist is always our friend: the “practical 
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statesman ” is all the more practical for feeling the lift of 
his vision. The best that is in us responds to his call, 
‘Arise and depart, for this is not your rest!” We delight 
in the straight road to the promised land that he has laid 
out— upon paper. No punishment seems severe enough 
for the engineers who testify to insuperable jungles and mo- 
rasses which must prevent our getting there save by very 
crooked and roundabout travelling. The “ this-will-never- 
do” style of economic thuggism is as repulsive when applied 
to the idealizer of man as it was when the Edinburgh Re- 
view used it to vent its scorn upon the idealizer of nature. 
We have reason to be grateful to Mr. George and to Mr. 
Bellamy for trying to shed light upon our social perplexity, 
and, above all, for the hopeful spirit which pervades their 
writings. Those are certainly most enviable who can be- 
lieve that either of them has found the key which opens the 
Everlasting Doors, so that the King of Glory may come in. 
Human society is a polyhedron; and we are tempted to 
gaze at our special side of it as if there were no other. But 
it is childish to isolate a petty fraction of the phenomena, 
and persuade ourselves that there is nothing else to be 
taken into account. We want an answer to what is called 
the social problem that shall be adequate, scientific, satisfy- 
ing; and such an answer is not to be had. Even if it were 
found for to-day, it might be valueless for to-morrow. Wise 
men will apply themselves to such mitigation of undoubted 
bardships as common sense and Christian feeling may sug- 
gest: they will leave slipshod guessing, tell with rigid ae- 
curacy what they see, recognizing the while the limitation 
of their outlooks. It is doubtful whether the mind capable 
of generalizing a sound social philosophy from these multi- 
tudinous reports has yet arrived upon our planet. It is not 
quite certain that so great a benefactor will be listened to 
when he comes. 
J. P. Quincy. 
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A CONTINUING CITY. 


All creatures are builders, taking after the parent Builder. 
The Original builds a world; man carries on the work, con- 
structing such fabrics as he can. With such advantage, how 
long should cities live? Alas, the graves of dead ones how 
numerous! Though Babylon fallen and Boston standing 
are very far apart in time, space, and civilization, they are 
not in the truth of things very far asunder. Will Boston, 
now clinging about the neck of humanity, also fall off, and 
with the other ornament slide along the centuries down 
into the dust? 

The foundation of civic life has for security the enduring 
moralities. The passing away of heaven and earth is a He- 
braism: sooner that, than the failing of the divine Word. 
It must have been only Peter’s private religious fervor that 
the globe would be burned up. Will the Creator demolish 
his own house? It is zeal not according to knowledge to 
aggrandize the next world by belittling this. It is great 
license to say,— 


“Sun and moon and stars decay, 
Time shall soon this earth remove.” 


To what better use can time be put than to give cities in- 
definite room to grow? Here by the bay is a good place for 
endless successions,— a good maturing spot for the right, for 
love and happiness. Pinks and roses are as fresh, the har- 
vest song as cheery, as when Abraham sat under an oak, 
and his mule ate of the springing grass close by. The apple 
and the corn have well advanced from their wild state, and 
here abide: why. should not man? Seasons still keep their 
march. The earth’s orbit was never better poised, or the 
sun more beaming; good spirits were never more ready to 
step down and live on our shore. Friendly is this ball of 
dust to Beauty and Chivalry, and thoroughly at home, play- 
ing round the Parent Sun. A spell is on the flying spheres 
that they keep at a safe distance from our planetary claim. 
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“Why should this stage be taken down, 
And life on earth no more be played?” 


Matter will not die out: under the most fiery torture it 
will not budge, only act at masquerade — on the hearth, in 
the smoke, the cloud, gas, rock, and tree. This chameleon 
“stuff” is so precious, it is shaped into a ball that it may 
have outlook on every side. To what better use can this 
clay be put than a place for woods and flowers, fields and 
pastures, lakes, streams, mountains, and valleys; for nations 
and industries, art, beauty, learning; for old men and chil- 
dren, young men and maidens, villages and towns, forever ? 

“OQ Earth, illustrious clay, will it ever be said we have no 
more need of thee? Not so, O Earth, kindly and beautiful, 
spirit in the rough, nursery of noble men and ante-chamber 
of heaven, come along with the rest of us into the eter- 
nities!” 

“Where the wild fox dug his hole unscared ” it is a great 
thing that a settlement is come from the whole world’s ci- 
vilities. Cities are grand products, partly blotches, partly 
jewels. How excellent their perpetuation in behalf of fresh 
culture added to the ancient! ‘There can be no small tinge 
of sadness in looking back upon the unwearied Nile or the 
bereaved Euphrates, ready as ever to reflect magnificence, 
but with none to reflect. Now history sights the Charles, 
the Hudson, the Mississippi, the Columbia, and inquires 
why, at this point and that, a polished city may not be as 
imperishable as the savage ground beneath. Old age need 
not hinder, as Professor Draper advocates. Builders always 
wait the job of repairs and of making new. Children ever 
abound for relays of brave men, noble women, founders and 
reformers. So, under the moral order, the New never ceases 
to be just at the heels of the Old, eager to draw itself up by 
the skirts of the Old. As the years go on, the new city, like 
a new moon, should hold the old. city in its arms, tenderly 
pacifying its memories that “they did not so in the good old 
times.” i 

Having caught something of the everlasting in the line of 
advance, Boston has taken off the hourly between Cornhill 
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and Roxbury, has smartened up the Back Bay lands, lev- 
elled Fort Hill, helped knock to pieces the slave-pens, ap- 
pointed police matrons, warned hostile hands off from the 
public schools. Ideals further along wait for Boston to age 
and house them. With her glorious past, Boston, alert like 
an astute spider, feels along each line of her railroad web to 
catch what may be caught. She stands by the far-sounding 
and wealth-concentrating sea. Religion, learning, and lib- 
erty irradiate her brow. She isso much more English than 
England that she is that later word, “ American.” Before 
Abraham, Franklin was, and Samuel Adams. She stands 
apart from the stormy, semi-civilized institutions of the old 
Oriental World. 

If, then, the race does not die of years, but is more alive 
with years,— with their wood, stone, brick, air, sea, and soil, 
and with their God,— why should a city? The reply must 
be, Poisonous air gets into the moral lungs. Material 
structures sympathize with moral “decline and fall.” Par- 
nassus, Olympus, Ida, the Acropolis, the Apennines and 
Ararat, stand, forever obedient to the law of gravitation. 
Still flows the “river of God” to give additional pureness, 
beauty, and excellence where these already have a hold; 
when the case is too bad, to overthrow. The sun makes 
sweet or it makes foul. 

Paul’s strength was enduring, in spite of his infirmity ; 
while Rome in her magnificence was weak. Law will do 
what it has to do with a leaning wall, an overloaded reser- 
voir, licentious ways, and corrupt dynasties. Is the basis 
of integrity lacking? Law relating to the same thing may 
be as gentle as a dove or terrible as a lion. Too late, too 
late, her sentence may fall upon a city, as well as upon a 
benighted and unsteady traveller who falls into a ditch. 
When Napoleon’s grasp was closest upon triumph, his fall 
did not tarry; for, as Emerson says, he was “selfish and 
unscrupulous.” He said of himself, “I love nobody.” 
Alexander fell into the cup, and was drowned. With the 
endless round of time to reckon on, cities may give shelter 
to owls, jackals, scorpions, and solitude, or become the seats 
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of beauty, virtue, industry, sobriety, and peace. It is now 
so long since Egypt and Assyria were above ground, that 
we may reasonably take to thinking whether our civilization 
is not of a better quality for the celestials to look down 
upon. Time ever waits to be full to the brim of honesty ; 
the air waits to be spiritually balmy, peaceful, and rid of 
wrong and abuse; the ground waits to receive the impress 
of good men’s feet; religion waits to express the love and 
adoration of all. Cataclysms aside, why should not Boston, 
as good moral root, have an indefinite rise of good moral 
trunk and branches? Palaces and halls no more ring with 
the irruptions of savage Goths. If the civilized Goths will 
only keep bloodless hands, what, amid heaven’s increasing 
imprints here, may not Rome yet do to wear afresh her name 
of the “ Eternal City ”’ ? 

But America, we trust, has become independent of civil 
or foreign gunpowder. With the rising sentiment of arbitra- 
tion, it is shocking that in time of peace we should in this 
Christian land prepare for war. Regardless of the utter 
improbability of bloodshed, the jobbers at Washington pro- 
pose spending millions upon the construction of battle-ships. 
It hath appeared that our gods are becoming civilized, that 
they have left tented fields, Homeric chariots, and European 
jealousies, now rather affecting cornfields, Sunday-school ban- 
ners, and trading vessels. The forces that would dismantle 
stores and churches are here, we trust, forever laid away 
by the side of witchcraft and slavery. 

The tooth of Time is poetry only: Time is a vessel only, 
and contains. On the other hand, licentiousness, effemi- 
nacy, extravagance, impurity, strife, intemperance, are the 
destroyers of marble and manhood. Against decay, car- 
pentry, with righteousness for a handle, is ample protection. 
“Simplicity of manners in Rome,” says Lecky, “was re- 
placed by the extravagance of Babylonian luxury”; Marti- 
neau speaks of Rome “sickened” with corruption. Time 
was guiltless; soul and city yielded but to vice. Time is 
God’s, and is hand-and-glove with art, culture, morals. con- 
struction and reconstruction. == 
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“God to the human soul 
And all the spheres that roll, 
Wrapped by her Spirit in their robes of light, 
Hath said the primal plan 
Of all the world and man 
Ts forward. Progress is your law, your right.” 


History is plain upon the fall of Babylon: “The inhabi- 
tants were notorious for their effeminacy, luxury, and licen- 
tiousness.” Baal represented, we are told, in a general way, 
the power of nature, without any moral significance. Says 
Canon Farrar, “Mammon was the god of ancient Babylon.” 
So now no literary and commercial line from thence to us. 
If Baalbec, Antioch, Mycene, go out of sight from above 
ground, let them. The roots of humanity are left beneath, 
from which spring Boston, New York, Baltimore. Standing 
by the tombs of the Old World, one is reminded of the 
words, “He is not here: he is risen.” Though Rome fall, 
all does not fall. 

Americans have had slavery and the “sword’s hideous 
flash.” What about the next great foe, the saloon? A 
very dangerous tidal wave is here. Canon Wilberforce 
wrote in an English magazine, on his return from this coun- 
try: “Intelligent Americans are awaking to the fact that, 
unless they conquer the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic will 
conquer them.” “The glory of Spain sank with her Armada 
on the rocky shores of England.” How much depth of 
righteousness is there beneath our ship of State? “The 
sun of Athens went down in the Bay of Syracuse.” What 
more engulfing to the sun of our Athens than the flood we 
deplore? Wealth in the distillery is poverty in the pantry, 
in the wardrobe, and on the common plane of society and in- 
telligence. And yet here are the steeples and the Sunday 
bells, beauty as well as ashes, life as well as death, psalms 
as well as orgies. Here are science, temperance, charities, 
missions, schools. Look at the tide that is dashing against 
gilded diabolism, So stay, O city of the Puritans, beautiful 
for situation, the joy of civilization, fond spot of the Fathers! 
Go not thou westward, like an old Asiatic migration! Now, 
Boston, in the main, is the West already. 
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Guizot says: “It is from the fall of the Roman Empire 
we should date the powerful co-operation of the Christian 
Church in the advancing of modern civilization and the ex- 
tensive influence it has had on character. Had not the 
Christian Church existed at this time, the whole world must 
have fallen a prey to brute force.” The Old World left be- 
hind, old ocean spread between, this spiritual power has 
come here upon new ground to build Man and the State. 
A new régime seeks footing here, in order to replace all 
sorts of evil with all sorts of good. Shame and disgrace, in- 
ebriety, nakedness, corruption, poverty, and greed are bid- 
den to give place to thrift, respectability, happiness, integ- 
rity, honor. 

Think of the rebellion against the paltry tea tax, then of 
the yearly whiskey burden of $800,000,000 saddled upon the 
republic! Dr. E. E. Hale says: “I speak as a friend of 
decency,— an American citizen who wants to see a decent 
government in Boston. No man dares say such a govern- 
ment exists to-day.” Said Pericles, “ Men are a city, and 
not walls.” Much more, it may be added, men, and not the 
defilers of human springs. 

“Three empires,” writes Ruskin, “of mark beyond all 
others have been set upon the ocean’s sands,— Tyre, Venice, 
and England. Of the first, only the memory remains; of 
the second, the ruins. The third, England, which inherits 
their greatness, if it forgets their example, may be led 
through a prouder eminence to a less pitied destruction.” 
Is not the warning thus given to England, inquires Canon 
Farrar, as needful to the United States? ‘In pulling 
down, Rum, good New England, hath no fellow.” 

We know what Gladstone says is greater than war, pes- 
tilence, and famine combined. Ezekiel spoke the imperish- 
able truth: “The Lord will overturn, overturn, overturn, 
till he come, whose right it is to reign.” The advice of the 
Spanish statesman, Castelar, we are told, to every American . 
city, is ‘not to confound itself with Asia, placing upon the 
land old altars, and upon the altars old idols.” The palace 
of Belshazzar and the State House are yoked to moral law, 
as close as the two halves of a unit. : Aa 
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Grass is grass forever,— not some decades that, then net- 
tles. Oak is oak forever,— not that for a while, the strength 
of Phoenician ships, but only bramble when England and 
America want. to sail. A city in the East, the work of im- 
mortal man, is a city for a time, then no more forever. 

O City on our shore, fed by land and sea, charged with 
the soul’s fire, what shalt thou do in the coming time ? 


W. M. BickNELL. 


THE THIRD ROME. 


It was a favorite saying of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and other 
founders of modern Italy, that they meant to inaugurate 
“the third Rome,” and make it as glorious and more benefi- 
cent to the world than ancient heathen Rome and medieval 
popish Rome have been. What they meant this new Rome 
to be, was perbaps not perfectly clear to their minds; but 
their disciples nowadays declare that they mean it to be the 
Rome of free study, free examination, and free belief or un- 
belief, and they think they have inaugurated it by erecting 
the monument of Giordano Bruno. Indeed, around the 
statue of Bruno, who was the occasion for this monument, 
they have placed eight medallions, representing four believ- 
ers and four unbelievers. The former are John Wiclif, 
John Huss, Aonio Paleario, and Fra Paolo Sarpi, four sin- 
cere and staunch evangelical Christians. The latter are Ser- 
vetus, Ramus, Vanini, and Campanella, meant to represent 
every shade of unbelief. 

This shows, at any rate, that Italy is just now undergoing 
a solemn crisis intellectually and morally, and trying to 
find some moral or religious position which may be in har- 
mony with her new political condition. 

“Italy is made,” said Massimo d’ Azeglio: “now we must 
make the Italians.’ These words well indicate the necessity 
and the preoccupation of the moment. Every one sees now 
that the great political change of Italy involves a great re- 
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ligious revolution, and every thinking mind in Europe is 
watching with interest the development of that movement. 
What ancient and medieval Rome had been, everybody 
knows: now the problem is, What will modern Rome be? 
Let us look carefully at the terms of the problem, then can 
we perhaps attempt to foresee the solution of it. 

What is Rome now? It is the seat of two sovereign pow- 
ers; namely, the King of Italy and the King of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The head of that Church must necessarily 
reside somewhere in some Roman Catholic country, as he 
claims to be the visible head of that organization; and, for 
aught we know, he can just as well reside in Rome as else- 
where, unless some new all-powerful decree shall take from 
the Bishop of Rome the primacy which was conferred on 
him about 610 by the Emperor Phocas. It is well known 
that till then the Bishop of Constantinople had been the pri- 
mate of the Church, or the “ weumenical bishop”; and it was 
Phocas who transferred that title and dignity from him to 
the Roman bishop, which fact is recorded by the “ Phocas 
column,” standing in the midst of the Roman forum nowa- 
days, just as it was when erected in 610 by Bonifacius IIL, 
who was the first Bishop of Rome appointed to be head of 
the Church. 

If the actual pope would be satisfied with the condition of 
the first pope and his successors during almost two cen- 
turies (till Charlemagne), everything might go on quietly. 
Italy would have her autonomous civil government and her 
natural capital, just as the other Roman Catholic nations; 
and the pope would attend, perfectly undisturbed, to his 
ministerial duties and prerogatives. 

Indeed, the Italian Parliament, after Rome by a popular 
vote had joined the Kingdom of Italy, immediately passed a 
bill (‘ Legge delle Guarentigie”) which confers on the pope 
the honorary royal dignity; declares him free and indepen- 
dent, and the sole tenant of the Vatican palace which con- 
tains eleven thousand rooms; exempts him from any postal, 
telegraphic, or other tax or custom duty whatever; offers 
him an annual allowance of one million dollars, and directs 
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that in any circumstance when he may appear in public 
royal honors be rendered to him. 

And the pope has amply availed himself of these favors 
granted to him by the nation, except that he refuses the 
yearly allowance, preferring to receive the four millions of 
dollars of Saint Peter’s pence; and he does not come out 
in public, because the Jesuits want him to act the part of 
a prisoner. But he receives whomsoever he pleases, and 
sends forth free of charge whatsoever he wills, holds jubi- 
lees when he chooses,— and curses Italy to his heart’s con- 
tent. : 

Italian statesmen have been hoping for these last twenty 
years that the pope would simply accept the new state of 
things, being ready to do anything for the free exercise of 
his spiritual power, as was shown when the conclave met 
freely and undisturbed at Pius IX.’s death. Should Leo 
XIII. have declared his will to be simply the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, very probably Italy would have 
so admired him that his spiritual power would have been 
greatly strengthened, and the third Rome would have been 
more truly Roman Catholic than ever. 

But no! that will not do; and we find ourselves in pres- 
ence of an Italian State, founded on the popular vote, with 
Rome as its capital, and a Roman Catholic Church whose 
head is determined on not accepting and not recognizing 
that State. 

The United Kingdom of Italy has been recognized by all 
the powers of the earth, but the pope will not recognize it. 
And, indeed, now all the thinking Italians see clearly that 
no conciliation is possible between Italy and the supreme 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The points that divide Italy from the Vatican are too sub- 
stantial, indeed, to admit of any transaction without one of 
the parties committing practically suicide. They all come 
under two heads: (1) Rome the capital of the Kingdom of 
Italy, instead of being the temporal fief of a petty priest 
king; (2) the laws of Italy in harmony with modern lib- 
erty*and progress, instead of being dictated by the medieval 

canon law. 
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Many a time has the pope officially declared that he will 
never consent to Rome being the capital of Italy, and anath- 
ematized the principal laws voted by the Italian Parlia- 
ment; so that, if Italy wants to have his blessing and be 
truly Roman Catholic, she must obey the pope and separate 
Rome from the kingdom, to give it back to be under the 
shameful temporal rule of the pope: which she cannot do, 
as the Roman citizens have declared their firm will to form 
part of the Italian kingdom. And, moreover, Italy should 
reform all her laws—and return to the medigval institu- 
tions of horrid memory. These two things would both be 
a suicide. On the other hand, the pope cannot renounce 
his temporal power, as it is what he most cares for and what 
he promises on oath, on his election, to defend faithfully ; 
nor can he adapt himself to the laws of modern Italy, as 
they are in direct opposition to his religion and institu- 
tions. It would be for him like ceasing to be what popes 
have always been: it would be a suicide. 

In his Eneiclica of October 15 to the Italian clergy, he 
emphasizes his utter opposition to the Italian laws, quoting 
six of them which he declares to be destructive of his 
power — 

1. Suppression of the monastic orders ; 

2. Military service obligatory for young priests just as 
well as for young laymen; 

3. Administration of the opere pie (charitable institu- 
tions) by committees of laymen; 

4. Marriage valid only when celebrated by the civil 
authority ; 

5. School-teachers to be all laymen. 

6. New penal code containing punishments for priests 
reviling from the pulpit the institutions of the State. 

Italians must choose now between their country and the 
Vatican. The chasm between State and Church has become 
immense. Their choice cannot be doubtful. 

Indeed, except in the families of the members of the 
clergy, there is but one voice, to say that Italy cannot and 
will not yield. " 
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But, then, what will be the religion of that excommuni- 
cated population? They can no longer be real Roman Cath- 
olics, since they openly disobey the infallible head of that 
Church. What will they become? 

Some, of course,— alas, too many ! — will simply sink into 
skepticism and open atheism; but a good number, we hope, 
are going to-respond to a noble appeal which comes to them 
from a heroic nucleus of their own fellow-countrymen, the 
Waldensians of Piedmont. These thirty thousand Italians, 
whose fathers have kept unimpaired the primitive Christian 
faith amidst the most cruel persecutions, have now been 
able, thanks to the liberty of the Kingdom of Italy, to send 
down from their valleys into all the provinces of Italy their 
ministers, who are all men fed from their birth with the 
milk of the gospel, and regularly educated in classical and 
theological colleges, to preach the gospel to their country- 
men. They were preserved by God in their valleys for this 
very hour, and they well understand and carry on their mis- 
sion. They have already established in the principal cities 
of Italy forty-four organized churches and fifty-three mission- 
ary stations, where more than four thousand converts worship 
with them as communicant members. Besides their churches 
they establish Sunday-schools and Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and day-schools which are very prosperous. 
The liberals seem to understand by this time that the solu- 
tion of the problem is for them to join the Waldensians in 
their work, which aims at starting a religious reform in their 
country, which will allow Italians to be at the same time 
true patriots and true Christians. The king himself, who is 
a very superior man, has last year, on the occasion of the 
second centenary of the “ Glorious Return of the Waldenses,”’ 
shown unmistakably his admiration for that heroic tribe, in 
a letter which he sent “to the Waldensian population,” ac- 
companied by a donation of one thousand dollars for the 
commemorative monument. The civil authorities from one 
end of the peninsula to the other praise the seventy-four 
day and night schools of the Waldensian Mission. 

In the Valley of Aosta (Piedmont) the municipalities of 
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several boroughs have asked this year the Waldensian 
teacher residing in one of them to organize meetings of all 
their school-teachers and pupils under his own direction. 
In Florence the Waldensian school has 168 scholars, almost 
all belonging to families who are nominally Roman Catholic. 
The same happens at Pisa, where the Waldensian school has 
175 scholars, because it cannot hold more. Hundreds of 
children had to be refused at the Waldensian schools in 
various parts of the country, simply because these schools 
occupy small buildings and cannot hold more than a certain 
number. The fact is that hundreds of families want their 
children to be brought up in the faith of the Waldensians. 
In Leghorn the commander of the Royal Naval Academy 
allows the Waldensian pastor the use of a hall to hold a 
Protestant service every Sunday for the students who are 
Protestants. In Orbetello, near Rome, the royal inspector 
of schools publicly said. this summer to the mayor of the 
city, “ Your municipality owes thanks to the Waldensians 
for the gift they have made to your city of such an excellent 
school as theirs is.” In Catania (Sicily), at the last session 
of examinations, the royal inspector selected out of all the 
teachers of the city the Waldensian teacher as commissioner 
to preside over the examinations in a neighboring city. 

In Trabia (Sicily) last year the municipal council passed 
a splendid vote of thanks to the Waldensian teacher “for 
having through his school worked morally and praiseworthily 
for public instruction and for the moral and intellectual 
progress of the city.” ; 

Of course, the Waldensians do not expect from the gov- 
ernment any formal co-operation in their work, as the Italian 
government keeps strictly within the limits of the civil 
sphere, and cannot in the least initiate any religious move- 
ment. The work must be done by the preaching of the 
gospel, by the press, by the school, by individual conver- 
sions and pronunciamentos. And for that the publie mind 
is prepared. Even a certain number of priests apply fre- 
quently to the Waldensians, declaring they wish to give up 
their Church if only they can find a situation yielding to 
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them a most modest living. Of course, such an immense 
work requires great means; and it isin this line that Ameri- 
can Christians can contribute to give a happy solution to 
the religious problem in Italy,—namely, by supplying the 
Waldensians, who are the men best fitted for the work, with 
the means necessary to carry it on. The headquarters of 
the Waldensian Mission are in the very centre of Rome (Via 
Nazionale, 107), and its president is a distinguished 
preacher, well known also in the United States, Rev. Matteo 
Prochet, D.D. 

The third Rome may be Christian Rome, as the ancient 
was heathen, and the medieval was popish, if the Christians 
of the world give to those who work at it, timely and suff- 


cient help. 
Civis RoMANUS. 


A GLIMPSE OF FRANCE ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
FROM A TRAVELLER'S NOTES, CONTINUED. 


My first business in France was to see what less than a 
week might enable me to see of religious Liberalism at its 
central points. These, in brief, are three. First, the re- 
ligious community in the south-west, descending lineally 
from those Huguenots who had once almost made this region 
an independent Republic,— now scattered and poor, but 
alive and very much in earnest: these, of course, it was 
quite out of my power to think of visiting. Second is the 
group of liberal Protestant congregations in the south (Pro- 
vence), having its headquarters in the college at Nimes: this 
is doing, as we understand, an inestimable work on lines of 
free Christian scholarship, that may compare with the col- 
lege of the Waldenses in Florence, which I had just visited. 
It was quite in my plan to quit the main line of travel at 
Tarascon and spend a day here also; but time, and the warn- 
ings of a southern summer, forbade. Leaving Genoa by an 
early train on the Wednesday, fifteen hours brought me to 
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Marseilles. The limited express next morning swept past 
Tarascon without a pause, and left behind ae a vanishing 
possibility, bringing me as far as Dijon for rest and change; 
and the Friday evening first found me again in the streets 
of Paris,— which remained as the third and the most signifi- 
cant of the spots I wished to visit. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned a brief reminiscence of the 
superb panorama which made my three days’ journey. The 
coast-road to Marseilles is through a country wonderfully 
beautiful, as everybody knows,—on one side mountains, 
olives, and a great wealth of roses (gorgeous masses of crim- 
son bloom hanging over the walls of villas), and on the 
other side the blue bays, expanses, and promontories of the 
Mediterranean. One is glad, for once, to have seen the 
charms of the Riviera, though but in fleeting vision inter- 
rupted by frequent tunnels, and to have passed, though at 
railway speed, through those fair cities of ambiguous fame, 
Nice, Monaco, Monte Carlo, and the “ English colony ” of 
Cannes, where he is sorely tempted to loiter for repose. 
The course, again, along the Rhone and into Burgundy sur- 
prised me by its wealth of beauty and prosperous culture, 
the fresh, early summer, doubtless, comparing favorably 
with what I remembered of a later season, and of an earlier 
journey farther to the west, towards Orleans and Tours: 
not only the soil was kindlier and the country more pictur- 
esque, but it was interesting to see signs of the skilful and 
patient toil which slowly makes good the horrible waste of 
past wars and revolution. The France of to-day seemed to 
me far more gladdening and attractive than what I had seen 
under the military empire, or again under the somewhat 
dogged and sullen temper of acquiescence it appeared to 
show ten years ago. One sees such things, to be sure, 
through spectacles of his own, azure or rose as the case may 
be; and I should not venture to record an impression here 
that was not confirmed afterwards by the judgment of per- 
sons far more competent. 

At Dijon there were two impressions —of the evening 
and the morning, which made one day — that interested me 
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in a like way. There was time at night to go into three 
evening services at three of the principal churches, all very 
devoutly attended by congregations of both men and women, 
with excellent music; and it certainly looked (in compari- 
son with what I had seen elsewhere) as if there might be 
something of a real return among the people towards the 
piety of their fathers,—to say nothing of Burgundy being, 
as it very likely is, one of the strongholds of church feeling. 
This impression was strongly confirmed by what I was 
afterward told in Paris (of which more presently); and it 
came back the next morning, when, after passing the strange - 
and curious ruin of the old castle of Charles the Bold, I 
spied a little way off a group of statuary clearly ecclesias- 
tical, which, I said to myself, ought certainly to be a monu- 
ment to Saint Bernard, the one great ecclesiastical hero of 
these parts. And so in fact it proved to be,— Bernard, with 
his associates Peter the Venerable, Abbot Suger, and the 
rest,— a very interesting though rather time-worn monu- 
ment: whereas at that bright, modern, and very secular city, 
Tours, arrayed in gay flags for a festive reception of Gam- 
betta, what most caught the eye was (if my memory is 
correct) a new bronze monument of that eminent pagan, 
Montaigne. The second impression was this: that here, for 
the only time, the atmosphere seemed to hint. something of 
the temper we call /a revaneche,— since the day’s newspaper 
spoke of the enormous and frightful preparations still going 
on, almost within hearing of gunshot, for possible hostilities 
against Germany,— all in shocking contrast with the natural 
wealth, the peaceful beauty, and the wholesome industry of 
the three hundred miles’ landscape I had passed through the 
day before. A contrast, too, I am glad to say, to what was 
told me afterwards, in Paris, of the great abating of the wild 
and unreasoning fury of that popular hate. A writer on 
* The Triple Alliance,” in the New York Evening Post of No- 
vember 6, says that preparations had been made, a few years 
ago, and the shocking crime of a sudden attack on Italy, 
nominally to restore the Pope’s temporal power, would have 
been committed, but for the presence of an English fleet at 
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Spezzia. Warned by this peril, Italy has since kept up, at 
however enormous cost, her close alliance with Germany 
and Austria; which France (he adds) hopes to tire out in 
the exhausting competition of superiority in armaments. It 
is this temper — of devils rather than men — that, as I was 
assured, is gradually passing away under the influences of 
peace. 

A feeling that had haunted me on the way from Italy was 
the sense — in comparison with what I had just found there 
—of the poverty of France in national heroes, especially 
heroic popular leaders of our modern time. Were all the 
old ideals of this splendid nation dead? had the industrial, 
commercial, political, revolutionary temper of the day made 
the revival of them impossible? is so very questionable a 
chief as Gambetta— the only one to whom a really fine 
monument is reared — the only one the French people de- 
light in, or are competent to honor? But while this thought 
was pressing, rather painfully, I came suddenly upon a statue 
of heroic size, newly set beside the way right over against 
the Louvre, very noble and impressive, which at once I saw 
to be that of the Admiral Coligny,— surely, of all French- 
men since the Reformation, the one to be selected for popu- 
lar veneration. It stands at the rear of the Protestant Ora- 
toire; and as. often as I passed it, I always saw a group of 
perhaps a dozen interested spectators, studying the statue 
itself, or else conning the serious texts of the open Bible, 
which told what manner of spirit he was of. 

One cannot help admiring the courage and intelligence of 
the French home administration, and its magnificent results 
in the restoration and embellishment of the capital, what- 
ever may be thought of the possibilities of foreign policy. 
Among other things, it looked as if what was narrowly and 
bitterly revolutionary had come to be softened. Monuments 
of the old faith are preserved or restored, if with no other 
motive, at least to educate an historical interest in the past 
life of the nation. The superb front of the new Hétel de 
Ville appears to be a pretty impartial pantheon adorned with 
images of illustrious citizens of every time or party. The 
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famous old hospital close by Motre Dame, whose walls were 
found to be reeking with infection, was levelled to an orna- 
mental park, and at enormous cost a most magnificent sub- 
stitute has been constructed on the other side of the square, 
with the old name Hétel Dieu, which would hardly have 
been permitted ninety years ago. Since the dread of the 
priesthood as a political power has abated, as I was told,— 
that is, in the last ten years,—the active hostility of the 
government has lessened in like degree; and it is likely 
that conservative Republicans were glad to encourage the 
returning religious feeling spoken of before. It is an inter- 
esting sign of this qualified historic sympathy, that just be- 
fore crossing the bridge that brings you to the Champ de 
Mars and the Eiffel Tower, you are arrested by a very accu- 
rate, full-size model of the old Temple prison, where Louis 
XVI. and his family spent their last days; and, entering, 
you find the most pathetic scenes of their imprisonment rep- 
resented in groups of life-size simply and admirably executed, 
—an appeal to the old loyalist sentiment which -I faney 
might have been dangerous even fifteen years back. I was 
assured that this historic feeling and educational motive 
had greatly taken the place of the ancient bigotry. Again, 
during my three days’ stay, I walked a great deal, in sec- 
tions of the city very widely apart, including some of the 
districts most riotously revolutionary of old, and was every- 
where struck with the same thing,— a population apparently 
busy, contented, and well-clad, and the complete absence of 
anything that suggested misery, violence, or disorder. No- 
body, of course, will take this for anything more than a 
hasty and surface view; yet, to the eye that actually sees it, 
it bears a good deal of meaning. 

By Sunday it was time to attend to the more serious busi- 
ness of my coming. Missing, however, through wrong direc- 
tion, the Protestant service, both orthodox and liberal, I 
went first to a service, sufficiently impressive, in Wotre Dame 
and then, just to relieve the present impression against recol- 
lections of former horror, to the church of St. Germain |’ Au- 
xerrois, where the devotions should be timed by the same 
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bell that tolled for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Noth- 
ing could be sweeter or more soothing, surely, than the con- 
trast: a large congregation, quietly waiting the entrance of 
a procession of perhaps two hundred young girls in white, 
attending their first communion,—the one sight, perhaps, 
by which the Catholic Church does most to stir a wishful 
sense of something that greatly lacks among us Protestants, 
in our appeal to religious imagination and sympathy. I have 
no doubt at all that as large a proportion of the sentiment 
thus called forth is genuine, as in any religious form we 
know anything about; or that it is one great source of 
strength at the spot where that ritual is strongest. The 
question is, Can that sentiment, so assiduously nurtured, 
be trained in ways that will not make it the ally of a system 
dangerous to the State, and menacing to our whole modern 
order of free society ? 

Something like this is the test by which we should judge 
the work of those “ Old Catholics,” or “‘ Gallicans,” who will 
not break away from the ancient ritual or doctrine, while 
they have broken absolutely with Rome. The representa- 
tive of this movement in Paris is, as we all know, M. Loyson, 
whom we in this country hear of as “ Father Hyacinth.” I 
brought with me letters to him from our good friend the 
Rev. Narcisse Cyr, and was fortunate in finding him on the 
Sunday afternoon among his congregation. Now it is possi- 
ble that some of us may have thought of him only as a 
probably sensational or at least a sentimental preacher; and 
with a shade of prejudice, as cleaving to his church ritual 
and asserting his function as a Catholic priest, while break- 
ing his priest’s vow by his marriage. It is possible that I 
had felt this prejudice myself; although his cheery and 
kindly American wife, whom I had met before, certainly did 
all that was possible to dispel it, when she spoke so eagerly 
of “ our dear Dr. Hale” as the one with whom she seemed to 
claim nearest spiritual affiance.. At all events, I was greatly 
interested in my visit, and with the far wider meaning I 
found given to this “ Gallican” movement than I had sus- 
pected in it before. And when I came away the words that 
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rose to the lips in parting seemed quite as genuine between 
us as if we had not been the one a sentimental Catholic, 
and the other a very incorrigibly radical Protestant. 

As I will interpret his words, M. Loyson holds—for I 
will not suppose that he would apply his tests to every- 
body — that there is a large number who are well prepared 
for independence of the Roman rule, with whom all the 
associations of the religious life are yet bound up with its 
doctrine and ritual, and the sanctity of the priesthood. They 
will be true to these, at any rate; and, so far, it is a happy 
circumstance that this eloquent preacher can go heart and 
-eonscience with them, while yet leading them along an inde- 
pendent path. If that were all, however, it would be a 
mere individual movement, sure to end with any check 
given to the tones of his appealing voice. The point of 
interest with me was therefore to learn how widely his 
secession might extend its alliances; in particular, what 
were his own relations with the Old Catholics, the Eastern 
Church, the Anglicans, and others of like general position. 
As to this, he was expansive, communicative, confident, and: 
eager; not only asserting his fellowship and good under- 
standing with all of these, but adding — what I considered 
as of extraordinary significance — that the Jansenists, since 
their great protest of two hundred and fifty years ago, have 
never lost their identity or coherence, but maintain a Catho- 
lic church of their own to this day, having its distinct group 
of congregations, its metropolitan in Utrecht, and qf I 
understand it correctly) its three bishops in Holland, besides 
its affiliations abroad. And he added that all these various 
branches of “ Catholicity without the Pope,” desiring closer 
confederation and better mutual understanding, were to hold 
a convention at the great ecclesiastical city of Cologne 
(where they have two or three congregations) in the coming 
October.* It is no doubt easy enough to exaggerate the 
‘historical importance of this movement, taken in itself; but 


*A report of this Conference, written by M. Loyson, will be found in the Boston 
Evening Transcript of October 25. 
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it is certainly one of the very significant signs of the present 
condition of the ecclesiastical world. The Old Catholics 
have survived the loss of Déllinger, and this wider alliance 
may make them conscious of some yet greater destiny. 

The same false direction that lost me my Protestant ser- 
vice in the morning, lost me an interview in the afternoon 
with Professor Albert Réville, whose name is one of the two 
or three French Protestant scholars best known to us. I 
was fortunate, however, the next day, journeying far to the 
south, in meeting Professor Bonet-Maury, of the Liberal 
Protestant theological college, who, though a little pressed 
for time, most courteously and kindly gave me his company 
for an hour, taking me to the halls of his college, to visit his 
senior colleague, the eminently learned and able Professor 
Lichtenberger,— formerly of Strasburg, but choosing his 
fortunes with the French Republic,— and to the Collége de 
France, where I had hoped (led again by a false direction in 
Galignani) to listen to a lecture by that most genial ex- 
pounder of Roman antiquity and letters, Gaston Boissier. 
The conversation with the two professors naturally turned, 
in part, on a comparison of methods between their theologi- 
cal instruction and ours,— the true way of getting at Church 
history appearing to be one of their perplexities; and they 
were, in particular, greatly interested by such account as I 
was able to give them of the experiment of voluntary wor- 
ship and religious instruction, as carried out in Harvard 
University. Apparently, this way of opening an opportu- 
nity to combine systematic and serious inculeation of religion 
with entire freedom on the student’s part was quite new 
to them ; and they appeared to welcome it as a hint to solve 
some of the practical difficulties that have attended their 
Liberal régime. 

My opportunities in Paris appear thus to have been 
slender, and quite inferior to those I found in Italy. I con- 
sider these two brief outlooks to have been, however, each 
in its way, extremely interesting and valuable. Indeed, as 
my own surmise merely, I should not have ventured to 
speak of certain symptoms, or prognostics, which I have 
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alluded to before; but in consulting these new friends, men 
of the highest intelligence, I was able to get either their con- 
firmation or their correction of my hasty first impressions. 
In particular, to illustrate the better feeling which he holds 
to be growing up, even towards Germany, Professor Maury 
mentioned that at the great celebration of the Sorbonne, two 
years ago, the feeling of the French was seriously wounded 
by the fact that no German scholar came to aid in the 
revival of old and kindly memories; while, at a similar cele- 
bration, the four hundredth anniversary, a few months ago, 
at Montpellier, the attendance of several German erudites, 
especially one of great eminence from Strasburg, touched 
their French associates with a genuinely fraternal sentiment. 
And to this I may add that pleasant circumstance of a few 
weeks ago, that on occasion of some military manceuvres 
taking place, as it happened, on both sides of the Italian 
frontier, the officers, whom military etiquette did not permit 
to cross the line, traced it carefully with a bit of tape, and 
set a table directly over it; then, sitting each on his proper 
side of the boundary, they ate and drank to cordial wishes 
for the common prosperity of the two nations. 
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LITERARY ORITICISM. 


OLD GERMAN CHRISTIAN EPICS. 


Second Paper. 


In “ Heliand” the story of the hero’s life and death is told in 
a grand and simple style, unencumbered with the hagiological 
and mythological accretions which had already for several centu- 
ries been crystallizing in occasionally beautiful, but more fre- 
quently grotesque forms around the person of the deified Mary. 
The wise men from the East are called valiant thanes; and Herod 
greets them as noble-born, yet no mention is made of the leg- 
endary kings, Melchior, Caspar, and Balthazar. This omission 
is the more noteworthy, when we call to mind the minuteness 
with which Bede describes the magi, even to the details of cos- 
tume and the emblematic significance of their gifts. Melchior, 
he says, was an old man with gray hair and a long, flowing beard. 
His offering was gold, a symbol of the infant’s royal sovereignty. 
Caspar was a beardless youth, and brought frankincense in recog- 
nition of the child’s divinity. Balthazar was a blackamoor, with 
thick curly beard, and offered myrrh to typify Jesus’ humanity. 
These persons had already become traditional in art at the time 
“Heliand” was written, and figure during the Middle Ages in 
nearly all pictorial representations of the nativity. 

In the interview of the wise men with Herod a remarkable 
and poetically effective embellishment of the gospel record is 
introduced, somewhat akin to the legends that were then rapidly 
finding currency among the people and receiving the official sane- 
tion of the Church. In order to account for their coming, the 
magi inform the tetrarch that long ago a famous prophet, their 
ancestor, had on his death-bed predicted the appearance of a 
star, betokening the birth of a mighty king, and had enjoined 
upon his descendants to send three of their number, as soon as 
this sign should be seen, to do homage to the new-born child. 
The name of this ancient prophet is not given, but the allusion 
is evidently to Balaam (Numbers xxiv. 17), from whom, accord- 
ing to Hrabanus Maurus (2xpositio in Mattheum) and other 
commentators, whom the poet consulted, the Eastern sages were 
descended. 
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Again, the crucifixion is described with wonderful minuteness ; 
but the blind knight Longinus, who, in the “Vision of Piers 
Ploughman,” came forth “with a kene spere ygrounde,” 


“mad that tyme 
To jouste with J. H. C.,” 


and to whom his sight was miraculously restored by the blood 
which spirtéd into his face from the pierced side of Christ, finds 
no place in the throng that surrounds the suffering Saviour. 
Still more extraordinary is the omission of the harrowing of 
hell, especially as this legend claimed to be based upon the au- 
thority of Peter (1 Peter iii. 19), and was incorporated in the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed as early as the fourth century. Indeed, 
the freshness, vigor, and purity with which the gospel is here 
proclaimed and illustrated, with so little admixture of old wives’ 
fables and monkish asceticism and superstition, suggest a certain 
spiritual kinship of the Old Saxon singer with the modern Saxon 
reformer, and render it perfectly comprehensible that the same 
soil which produced “ Heliand” should, after the lapse of seven 
centuries of almost continuous protest and struggle against the 
arrogance and corruption of the Romish See, bring forth such 
fruits as the Wittenberg Theses and Luther’s Translation of the 
Bible. 

Also, from an zsthetic point, the violations of historical truth 
with which the Old Saxon poet has been sometimes charged are 
only such as were necessitated by the very nature and purpose of 
his work. The anachronisms are confined entirely to matters of 
custom and costume and the like externals, and do not detract 
from the ethical character and contents of the poem, while 
greatly enhancing the vigor of the style and the vividness of the 
delineations. They are, in fact, such liberties as are perceptible 
and allowable in every artistic creation. The Jews, Romans, 
apostles, martys, and saints of Cranach, Diirer, and Memling are 
all genuine Germans, and many of them portraits of the painters 
themselves or their contemporaries; and Paolo Veronese, in his 
gorgeous picture of the “ Marriage in Cana,” crowds his immense 
canvas with anachronistic incongruities. Dante commits the same 
offence, and in one passage identifies Jesus with Jupiter ;* Milton 
in “Samson Agonistes,” in his description of the temple of Dagon, 


*« Ese lecito m’ &, o sommo Giove, 
Che fosti in terra per noi crocifisso.”’ 
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mentions two pillars, “that to the arched roof gave main support,” 
although the construction of the arch was unknown to the Philis- 
tines. Anachronisms of this kind occur constantly in the writ- 
ings of the greatest poets, without impairing their verisimilitude 
or disturbing the illusion of the reader; and to lay stress upon 
them is the shallowest of captions criticism. The Old Saxon’s 
geographical conceptions and his knowledge of the physiography 
of foreign lands are far more accurate than the notions enter- 
tained on these subjects by later mediseval poets, as is evident 
from his graphic picture of fruitful Egypt and the course of the 
Nile with its fertilizing floods. 

In this connection it is interesting to inquire whether any 
inferences may be drawn from the existence and character of 
“Teliand” as to the diffusion of Christianity among the Saxons 
during the first half of the ninth century. In a learned and in- 
genious monograph, published more than forty years ago, Pro- 
fessor Vilmar, of Marburg, has given an exhaustive and suggestive 
analysis of the poem, and endeavored to prove, from the Germanic 
elements it contains and the peculiarly national portraiture of 
Christ it presents, that Christianity must have already taken 
deep and firm root among the Saxon people. It is evident, 
however, that this theory is wholly untenable, and rests upon 
a quicksandy foundation of false deductions. Here, as in so 
many other cases, the author’s strong theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal prepossessions have unduly biassed and perverted his reason- 
ing, and betrayed him into a palpable hysteron-proteron, or, to 
translate a technical term of logic into common parlance, have 
led him to put the cart before the horse. Nothing is clearer than 
that “Heliand” was written for a definite didactic purpose; 
namely, the conversion of the Saxons and their confirmation in 
the Christian faith. That the poet as well as his imperial patron 
had this specific object in view is not only positively stated in 
the Latin preface already cited, but is also manifest on every 
page of the poem. The Jewish story was clothed in a German 
garb, the texture of which is necessarily interwoven with the 
familiar forms and features of daily life, phrases of common 
speech, remnants of national tradition and reminiscences of pagan 
mythology. This kind of treatment was designed chiefly to bring 
the subject nearer to the hearts and homes of the Saxons, whom 
it presupposes to be still heathen in their general conceptions and 
sympathies. Incidentally, it lends warmer tones and greater pict- 
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uresqueness to the descriptions, and thus adds to the value of the 
work as a poetical composition. 

It isimpossible that the subject-matter or argument of “ Heli- 
and,” at the time it was written, should have been, as Vilmar 
affirms, the common property of the people, as the old German 
sagas were. The researches of Windisch and Grein, revealing 
the process by which it was constructed and discovering the 
quarries of exegetical erudition from which the building-materials 
were taken, prove that “ book-knowledge” contributed far more 
to it than “ oral tradition,” and thus furnish a complete refutation 
of Vilmav’s theory of its genesis. 

The skill with which moral precepts are inculeated without 
prejudice to the epic energy and action of the piece is truly won- 
derful; but, with all its excellence, it is of artificial origin, and 
instead of a genuine diamond we have, after all, only a well-made 
paste. “Heliand” is not an epopee, like the Iliad or the “ Lay 
of the Nibelungen”; 7.e., not a gradual and indigenous creation 
of the popular mind, a crystallization of the crude substance of 
national myths, slowly taking shape under the influence of the 
popular imagination, “like plastic Nature working to this end.” 
It is an epic only in the same sense and to the same extent as 
Virgil’s “ Aineid,” Tasso’s “Gerusalemme Liberata,’ Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost,” and Klopstock’s “ Messias” deserve this name, 
although, unlike these purely literary productions, it was doubtless 
intended less for private reading than for recitation in public 
assemblies or folkmotes. On such occasions the hearers may 
have accompanied and emphasized the accented words and syl- 
lables, in which lay also the weight of the meaning, according to 
ancient custom, by striking their shields with their swords or 
spears. 

To this kind of delivery, known as “singing and saying,” 
alliteration was very well adapted, both mnemonically and musi- 
cally, since it not only aided the memory, but also produced an 
exceedingly harmonious and impressive effect. This form of 
versification was employed most extensively, as well as most 
successfully, in the earliest poesy of the Germanic tribes, but was 
by no means confined to them. It is found in the oldest litera- 
ture of nearly every people,—Indo-Aryan, Mongolian, and Se- 
mitic,— and belongs to a primitive period, when verses were sung 
instead of being written, and were thus taken into the mind sono- 
rously through the ear instead of silently through the eye, and the 
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harp and the lyre had not yet been supplanted by the pen in the 
hands of the poet. In alliterative verse each stich has four 
accented syllables, and is divided by the czsura into two parts 
or hemistichs, which are bound together into a rhythmic whole 
by the repetition of the same consonant or of any vowels at the 
beginning of two accented syllables of the first hemistich and the 
first accented syllable of the second hemistich. All vowels are 
regarded as mutually alliterative; and it is the aim of good poets 
to introduce different vowels into the same verse, so as to secure 
the requisite euphonious similarity of sound, while avoiding that 
monotonous identity of sound, which soon becomes tedious and 
offensive to an ear delicately attuned to harmony, as is the case, 
also, with a long succession of female rhymes, which finally 
degenerate into a disagreeable assonance and intolerable jingle. 

The simplest and strictest form of alliteration in old German 
poetry is given in the following line from “ Heliand,” — 


“helpa fan himila | hélagna gést.” 


This norm admits, however, of a great variety of modifica- 
tions, produced by increasing the number of unaccented or even 
accented syllables, and especially by introducing additional feet 
before the alliterative syllable of the second hemistich. In this 
respect, the Germans allowed themselves greater freedom than 
the Scandinavians and Anglo-Saxons, who seem to have adhered 
more tenaciously to the typical form. Still, within certain 
limits, the structure of the verse was determined rather by the 
metrical feeling of the poet than by arbitrary and inflexible rules. 
It must be observed, furthermore, that, for the purposes of allit- 
eration, sp, st, and se (sk) are regarded as sounds distinct from 
each other as well as from simple s, whereas this is not the case 
with other sibilant digraphs,- such as sw, s/, sm, and sn. In 
alliterative as in all metrical compositions, less license is allowed 
in the second hemistich than in the first; for, while the latter 
may have several alliterative letters, only one is admissible in 
the former, and should always follow whatever additional ac- 
cented syllables may have been introduced. Although this rule 
is not so strictly observed in old German as in Scandinavian and 
Anglo-Saxon, yet all deviations from it are looked upon as 
defects, and are due either to corruption of the text or to mani- 
fest incapacity of the poet, who lacked the power of compressing 
his thought into the required rhythmic form. 
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In this difficulty lay the weakness of alliteration, the original 
force and beauty of which it is doubtless as impossible for a 
modern ear to appreciate as for a modern tongue to express. 
The old Norse and Teutonic dialects not only abounded in 
strong consonants uttered by strong vocal organs, but also pos- 
sessed an immense fund of fitting phrases and concise expres- 
sions, which rendered it comparatively easy for the singer to call 
in “apt alliteration’s artful aid” in the proper attiring of his 
thought. Thus we find in “Heliand” ten distinctive words for 
man, the majority of which stand for conceptions that could 
not be expressed precisely in modern German or English except 
by clumsy cireumlocutions or by the use of attributives. These 
terms are only approximate synonyms, each having a slightly 
different shade of meaning and representing a peculiar phase or 
specific quality of manhood. Still more numerous are the names 
applied to the king, in order to indicate the various functions 
and prerogatives of royalty, and the succinct and significant 
epithets by which the power and pre-eminence of the sovereign 
are designated. Out of this exuberance of vocables grew the 
tendency to apposition, which forms an essential feature of early 
Germanic poetry, imparting extraordinary vividness and intense- 
ness to the narration, and producing admirable effects in the 
description of scenes, like that of the slaughter of the infants by 
Herod (Heliand, 727-754), where the seemingly tautological 
enumeration of incidents and emotions presents in rapid succes- 
sion all the minute and cumulative horrors of the massacre. 

Bat, as alliteration was carried to a higher point of develop- 
ment and refinement, it became more stubborn and exacting in 
its claims, and was converted from a graceful ornament into a 
fetter which served to manacle nearly every alternate word. 
The flowing singing-robe of the Muses was superseded by the 
narrowest and stiffest of strait-jackets, and poetizing degenerated 
into a purely mechanical art, devoid of flexibility or spontaneity, 
and valued in direct proportion to its technical difficulties. 
Under such circumstances, the frequent use of appositional ex- 
pressions, characteristic of the older poetry and originating in its 
verbal richness, became the sign of its intellectual poverty, and 
lapsed into an endless repetition of stereotype phrases and bald | 
parallelisms. Notwithstanding the remarkable skill with which 
William Morris in his “ Morality” entitled “Love is Enough; 
or, The Freeing of Pharamond,” has handled alliterative versifi- 
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cation, he has not succeeded in investing it with any peculiar 
charm or attractiveness for modern readers. Indeed, he does 
not seem to have been able to apply the principle with any 
approximation to the correctness and consistency possible to a 
poet who had at his command the rich redundancies of the old 
Germanic languages, so that it really amounts to little more than 
a kind of tone-painting, which is a poor substitute for rhyme, and 
fatigues instead of fascinates the reader. 

It was doubtless due to the repressive influence of a Procrus- 
tean metrical system upon the free play of individual thought, 
feeling, and passion that the germs of lyrical and dramatic 
poetry contained in the elder Edda remained undeveloped in the 
later Norse and Icelandic literature. German poetry was saved 
from this state of paralysis and premature decrepitude chiefly 
through the timely substitution of rhyme for alliteration; and it 
is this fact that gives to Otfrid’s “ Krist,” the oldest rhymed 
poem extant in any Teutonic tongue, an importance far greater 
than its intrinsic merits could claim for it. One must not im- 
agine, however, that the transition from alliteration to rhyme 
was as abrupt as the less than half-century intervening between 
“ Heliand” and “ Krist” would seem to imply. In the earliest 
fragments of alliterative verse which have been preserved, we 
find scanty and sporadic traces of rhyme, often in the imperfect 
form of mere assonance. But with the diminution of the finer 
susceptibility and sensitiveness of the ear, presupposed and neces- 
sitated by alliteration, a less frequent and more emphatic con- 
sonance was required in order to fix the attention, and thus the 
metrical harmony, which had been distributed over the whole 
verse, and by being identified with the accentuation had shared 
all the varied and delicate movements of rhythm and cadence, 
was finally concentrated in the last foot of the line. 

This transformation, although a gradual and natural evolution 
and the outworkings of an inner law and principle of growth, 
was unquestionably accelerated by the example and precedential 
authority of Ambrosius, Hilarius, Prudentius, Hrabanus Maurus, 
and other Christian hymnologists. Under these combined influ- 
ences, rhyme rapidly acquired a flexibility, precision, and perfec-— 
tion which already in the ninth century began to give it a 
decided ascendency over alliteration, and before the end of the 
twelfth century had secured its absolute and universal suprem-— 
acy. It is quite probable, therefore, that rhyme had been em- : 
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ployed to some extent in German folk-songs before the time of 
Otfrid, although his “Krist” is the first example of its use in 
a lengthy poem. The manner in which Otfrid himself, in the 
dedication of his work to Liutbert, Archbishop of Mayence, 
alludes to his versification, implies no claim to the invention or 
introduction of it, but refers to it very briefly as a well-known 
form selected on account of its peculiar fitness. It is also evi- 
dent what considerations determined his choice. Alliteration 
was intimately and almost inseparably associated with heathenism, 
whose vexed ghost lurked in every line and phrase, and defied 
the most potent and persistent efforts of exorcism. Rhyme, on 
the other hand, had already received from its use in the Latin 
hymns a sort of Christian consecration and traditional sanctity, 
and was regarded as the proper vehicle of expression for Chris- 
tian ideas and sentiments. 

In writing his gospel-book, Otfrid had two objects in view: 
first, to edify the narrow circle of the faithful represented by 
“certain memorable friars” and the “venerable matron Judith” 
(probably the daughter of Charles the Bald, wedded in 856 to 
Aithelwolf, King of England, and afterwards wife of Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders), at whose suggestion the work was under- 
taken; secondly, to supply the people with a substitute for their 
frivolous and lewd songs, as he calls them, meaning thereby the 
national folk-songs, under covert of which the spirit of Paganism 
threatened to wage an interminable guerilla-warfare against the 
invading forces of Christianity. Yet the latter purpose was in- 
contestably of paramount importance in the eyes of the poet and 
the patrons, who incited him to the task, and determined the 
treatment of the theme. Rhyme takes the place of alliteration, 
but the rhythmic structure of the verse remains the same as that 
of the old national poesy. Thus, while avoiding the offensive 
reminiscences of Paganism, which the alliterative form would re- 
vive, he preserved the strophic measure of the old songs familiar 
and attractive to the popular ear, in order that the masses might 
drink with greater avidity and keener relish the sincere milk of 
the word, when presented to them in vessels from which they had 
been wont to quaff the mead of Odin. 

The whole arrangement of “ Krist,” as well as certain musical 
notations in the Vienna and Heidelberg manuscripts, indicates 
that portions of it at least were intended to be sung. Although 
essentially didactic, it contains many lyrical passages which were 
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evidently designed to be used as sacred songs; such, ¢.g., as the 
praises chanted by the multitude at Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, 
and the anthem of the angels as they announce to the shepherds 
the glad tidings of the Saviour’s birth. The latter is indeed ex- 
pressly recommended by the author as a model hymn. In sev- 
eral sections he has introduced refrains which were clearly meant 
to serve as choruses for the congregation; as, for instance, in 
celebrating the symbolism of the cross, the terrors of the last 
judgment, and the glories of heaven. Unfortunately, these lyrical 
effusions are apt to degenerate from songs into sermons, although 
a due degree of patience in enduring the cheerless drizzle of his 
mystical and spiritual exposition is occasionally rewarded with a 
sudden gleam of sunshine,—a bright burst of genuine feeling 
that comes from the heart and goes to it, as when he describes 
the maternal joy of the virgin in nursing her divine child, or the 
anguish of the women of Bethlehem at seeing their infant slain, 
or compares the longing for “that land that paradise is hight” 
with the exile’s desire to return to his native country. The pas- 
sage in which this sentiment is expressed (I. xviii. 11-30) antici- 
pates and rivals in vigor and melody the famous lines in which 
Dante prophesies his own banishment through the lips of Cac- 
ciguida (Par. xvii. 55-60). 

But these simple gushes of natural emotion are as rare as” 
springs in a desert: like them, too, they derive their charm in 
most cases from contrast with the surrounding aridity, and 
under more favorable circumstances would hardly tempt the 
wayfarer to slake his thirst with their somewhat brackish waters. 
Nevertheless, these poetic oases, however scant and infrequent, 
are welcome as giving pause and respite to the long stretches of 
dreary moralizing that intervene. Apart from the wearisome 
commonplace of the ideas, it would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing worse than this poem, considered merely as a piece of met- 
rical mechanism. The movement is painfully heavy, as if the 
feet were walking on quag, and were in imminent peril of slump- 
ing at every step into bottomless sludge. For the sake of the 
rhythm and the rhyme, the verse is wrenched into the obscurest 
contortions of phrase, and padded with the clumsiest pleonasms ; 
and the rhyme itself, when attained, is often so poor and meagre 
that it scarcely rises to the dignity of a musical principle or de- 
serves to be called a poetic ornament, but is used only as a con- 
venient apparatus for hooking together bits of mutilated mac dis- 

torted prose, 
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The division of the work into five parts corresponding to the 
five senses, which in some mysterious way were to be purged by 
its perusal, betrays at the outset the incorrigible pedantry of the 
author. The same fondness for far-fetched and fantastic symbol- 
ism which appears in the general plan extends to all the details 
of the poem, and reveals itself in a terrier-like instinct to abandon 
the sunny path of epic narration, at every turn, for the purpose 
of scenting out and burrowing after hidden meanings. 

There is no reason to believe that the monk Otfrid was supe- 
rior to the Old Saxon poet in scholarship or in the conscientious 
diligence with which he studied the commentaries and homilies, 
which were their common sources of information. But what an - 
immense disparity in the results! The author of “ Heliand ” 
makes all his learning serve poetic ends by distilling it in the 
alembie of artistic genius, assimilating the crudest and most hete- 
rogeneous materials, and, like “great creating nature,” transmut- 
ing the dry straw and stubble of Biblical exegesis into the way- 
ing verdure of epic song. How admirable, too, the organic unity 
and proportion with which the subordinate parts are grouped 
round the central figure of the Saviour, from whom they all re- 
ceive their light, and from whose lips alone fall words of divine 
wisdom! The singer troubles himself very little about theolo- 
gies and theosophies. He presupposes the divinity of Jesus, very 
much as in the romances of chivalry Arthur and Charlemagne 
are endowed with superhuman qualities. In no instance, how- 
ever, does he assert it as a dogma, but only introduces it for 
poetic effect, in order to magnify the greatness of the godlike 
man, or to explain his conduct on occasions when his patience in 
enduring gross indignities might otherwise seem to belie his hero- 
ism, and thus violate the ideal consistency of his character. The 
style also harmonizes with the spirit of the poem in its calm 
majesty and reserve, befitting the dignity and grandeur of the 
theme. The scenes and persons are depicted with the breadth 
and freedom, the massive strength and epic repose, of fresco 
painting. 

But what a contrast to these characteristics is presented by the 

turgid and garrulous Otfrid, whom no amount of industry and 
erudition and no fervor of religious zeal suffice to lift to the level 
of a third-rate rhymester! That he was a man of more than 
ordinary talent and no mean attainments is evinced by his pre- 
eminence among his contemporaries and the extravagant praise 
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bestowed upon him by his biographers, who, unfortunately, are as 
sparing of facts concerning his life as they are profuse of pane- 
gyrics.* 

But, with all his getting, he never got “the heavenly gift of 
poesy.” His mental habits and aptitudes were those of the 
plodding monk rather than of the born minstrel, and no illusions 
of distance will ever cause the white frock of the Benedictine 
friar to be mistaken for the radiant singing-robes of an inspired 
poet. His faculties are by no means feeble, but they do not lie 
in the line of his aspirations. He has no creative or constructive 
imagination, and the quality and temper of his mind are irreme- 
diably prosaic. He runs well, and one is often constrained to 
regret that his wind is so good; but, like the ostrich, he has no 
power of flight. The strong bones and well-knit sinews of the 
legs cannot compensate for the callow softness of the wings, so 
that, with all his leaping and flapping, he never rises into the air. 
Perhaps nothing better could be expected of one who, by his 
own confession, became a poet on compulsion, yielding to the 
importunity of friends, and not prompted by any inner impulse, 
and who valued Pegasus solely as a serviceable pack-horse for 
conveying pious reflections and theological dogmas. 

Doubtless, this strict and intentional subordination of all artis- 
tic considerations to a didactic purpose would necessarily leave. 
little scope for invention, and must be taken into account in 
forming a just estimate of Otfrid’s work: at the same time 
there is no reason why these “spiritual and moral words,” as he 
calls them, should have-been left in their crude homiletie state, 
without any attempt at poetic assimilation, except for the fact 
that it is more natural for the author to sermonize than to sing. | 
The Old Saxon poet also “depicts some things in a mystic sense,” — 
but only where it is fitting (wi commodum duwit). To the utter 


4 
* Possibly, however, they gave all they had. What we really know about him is : 
derived either directly from his own writings or deductively from the general his- 
tory of his time. He informs us, in a modest way, that his “littleness” (mea par- — 
vitas) was educated by Hrabanus, Abbot of Fulda; and the acrostie dedication to his 
fellow-pupils, Hartmuat and Wernibert, leads us to infer that he was an inmate of 
the Alsatian cloister, Weissenburg, when he wrote his “ Krist.” He quotes a line — 
from the Old-High-German alliterative poem “ Muspilli” (Last Judgment), but does 
not make the slightest allusion to ‘ Heliand,” and probably knew nothing of its ex- 
istence, although such ignorance seems almost incredible in view of the intimate 
political relations between the Franks and the Saxons, and of the fact that “‘ Heli- — 
and” was composed at the suggestion of a Frankish sovereign. It is also rather 3 
strange that there should be no record either of the birth or of the death of a per- { 
sonage so distinguished in his day as Otfrid appears to have been, P 
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lack of this sense of fitness is to be attributed the absence of 
unity and symmetry in “ Krist,” which instead of being wrought 
into a harmonious whole, like Heliand, is a mere aggregation of 
episodes loosely and incongruously joined together, and betray- 
ing the hand of the bungler by the excess of exegetical solder in 
the seams. Indeed, so far as it can claim to be a work of art at 
all, it resembles, except in the lack of brilliant colors, the illu- 
minated window of an old cloister-chapel, broken up into little 
panes, which have about them more lead than glass, and into 
which some monkish limner, with pious intent, but with no sense 
of proportion or technical skill, has tried to paint a Biblical story 
‘or a holy legend. Whatever semblance of inspiration he may 
show is rather the fervid and fitful ecstasy of the saint than the 
fine frenzy and glow of an imagination truly touched with Pro- 
methean fire. 

There is, too, in Otfrid a touch of the egotism, so characteristic 
of cloistered saintliness, which mistakes individual moods for 
universal laws, and becomes all the more offensive by seeking to 
hide itself behind a thin veil of self-depreciation and humility. 
This vanity manifests itself in the constant intrusion of his per- 
sonality into the narration, and the frequency with which he 
makes statements on his honor, and offers his bail-bond as ade- 
quate security for the general truth of things. In this respect, 
however, he does not differ from many modern novelists, who 
cannot tell their story or portray their characters without ex- 
pressing their personal opinions concerning the events or the 
individuals of their own creation by such phrases as “I think,” 
“it seems to me,” etc. The author of “Heliand,” on the con- 
trary, completely effaces himself; and we hear in his song, as in 
those of Homer and Vydsa, not the utterances of one man, but 
the mingled voices of a vast people. In the allusions to Virgil, 
Lucan, Ovid, Juvencus, Arator, and Prudentius, with which the 
patrons of his work urged him to undertake it, one cannot help 
suspecting a cunning appeal to the harmless conceit, which a life 
of solitude and self-communion almost inevitably fosters. That 
he felt greatly flattered by an association with these illustrious 
poets and by the suggestion that he could equal or excel them 
is evident from the manner in which he refers to the subject. 
The same naive self-satisfaction shows itself in the parental ten- 
derness, which causes him to stop so often in the progress of the 
poem to fondle and dandle this bantling of his brain, as though 
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it were a real child of flesh and blood, instead of the artificial 
homunculus that it is, and in the pride with which he finally 
presents it to expectant friends, wrapped in the swaddling-clouts 
of three dedications and accompanied by a full obstetrical report 
to godfather Liutbert, describing the various stages of his travail. 

Yet “ Krist” has had its admirers even among modern scholars, 
one of whom, the polyhistor John Schilter, confesses, with evi- 
dent confusion of face, that a “certain incredible affection for 
this book has insinuated itself into him,” and would fain place 
Otfrid on a pedestal by the side of Homer in the pantheon of 
“Olympic bards.” Nowadays, it would be impossible to find so 
bold an advocate; and his opinion hardly deserves to be called 
a literary judgment, but is rather the expression of that blind 
antiquarian zeal which cannot distinguish the superficial irides- 
cence of old glass from the inherent and imperishable splendors 
of a genuine opal. 

A summary of the poetic merits of “ Krist” would be as suc- 
cinct as the chapter on snakes in Horrebow’s book on Iceland, 
the simple statement “there are no snakes in Iceland” suflicing 
to exhaust the subject.* Next to its philological and prosodical 
importance, the chief value of the work consists in the light it 
throws upon the dogmatic and ecclesiastical development of 
Christianity in the ninth century. The author of “ Heliand,” so 
far as he is didactic, aims only to enforce the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian ethics in opposition to the precepts and prac- 
tices of Paganism: Otfrid, on the other hand, has embodied in 
his poem a complete system of theology, and set forth the whole 
scheme of redemption as understood in his day. For this reason, 
he uses most freely and follows most closely the Gospel according 
to John, which differs from the other Gospels in being quite as 
much a theological treatise as it is a biographical narrative. The 
frequency and earnestness with which he urges his readers to 
search the Scriptures and inform themselves of further particulars 
on any point, although a poor shift for a poet, so far as it implies 
imperfect mastery of his materials, is an interesting circumstance, 
proving that the Bible had not yet come to be regarded as an 


* Horrebow’s chapter in the original Danish edition of 1752is as follows : “Om 
Slanger. Slanger er der ikke ind Island,” The first, however, who treated the sub- 
ject in this concise manner was John Anderson, burgomaster of Hamburg, in his book 
of travels published in 1746. The remark has been since applied to Ireland, through 
an easy confusion of the names, and a miracle of Saint Patrick invented to account 
for the assumed absence of snakes in the Emerald Isle. 
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heretical book with a prominent place on the Index prohibitory. 
He attributes no virtue to fasts, penances, and other asceticisms, 
and places faith as a sanctifying influence above works in a way 
that attracted the attention and won the sympathy of the leaders 
of the Reformation in the sixteenth century. In his very brief 
description of the Last Supper he adheres strictly to the simple 
record of the evangelists, treating it as a mere memorial, without 
giving any hint or suggestion of the mystery of the mass. Never- 
theless there prevails throughout the poem a strong tendency to 
Mariolatry and saint-worship, as, for example, in the first chapter, 
where the reader is invited to join in the invocation of Saint 
John and the Holy Virgin. 

In striking and significant contrast to the Old Saxon, who 
dwells with special delight on the sturdy and heroic qualities of 
Christ and his disciples, Otfrid shows a peculiar fondness for por- 
traying the women of the Gospels and for incidents and illustra- 
tions drawn from the circle of female life and from feminine 
thoughts and sentiments. Thus, in the scene of the annunciation, 
the Virgin is described as she sat in the palace singing from the 
Psalter and working a piece of fine embroidery, when suddenly 
Gabriel came “flying along the course of the sun and over the 
stepping-stones of the stars,” and, addressing her with the rever- 
ence with which “one should accost women,” made known his 
message in such courteous and gallant terms as a troubadour 
might use in paying suit to a gentle dame. After receiving a 
gracious response, the angelic wooer hastened back to heaven, 
and went into raptures before the throne over the sweetness and 
beauty of the chaste maiden, whom the Son of God had chosen 
to be his mother. 

With the same sympathy and refinement of feeling he portrays 
the lamentations of the women of Jerusalem at the foot of the 
cross, the anxiety of the mother of Jesus in losing her boy and 
finding him in the temple after three days’ search, and her grief 
as she finally stands desolate before the empty sepulchre. He 

then exhorts the reader not to be angry with woman, who, if she 
brought death into the world and the loss of Eden, was the first 
to proclaim the glad tidings of the resurrection, and to open the 
gates of the heavenly paradise to the human race,—a concession 
‘of no small value from the mouth of a monk, who may be re- 
garded as a misogynist by a sacred vow. One of his finest 
Fsimiles is the passage in which he begs the Lord to chastise him 
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for his sins with the loving tenderness of a mother, who shields 
her child from danger with the same hand that had been the 
instrument of its correction. Indeed, there are everywhere trace- 
able in “ Krist” threads of that vast and gorgeous web of mediz- 
val minne-service, in the centre of which was the effulgent form 
of “the maid and mother undefiled,” “thera saligun bluomun,” 
as our poet calls her, the supreme and mystic flower of woman- 
hood celebrated by Dante as 


“Ta rosa, in che ’] Verbo divino 
Carne si fece.” 


Equally characteristic is Otfrid’s love of types and symbols, 
the personification of yirtues and vices and abstract ideas and all 
that allegorical mysticism which even Charlemagne studied with 
singular ardor and assiduity, and in which his preceptor, Alcuin, 
was an acknowledged master. Thus Karitas is represented as 
weaving the seamless coat of Jesus. The shepherds use the philo- 
sophical phraseology of the Gnostics, and in speaking of the child, 
whose birth the angels have announced, exclaim, “Come let us” 
hasten to the castle to see God’s Word”; and on their arrival, it. 
is said, “they saw there the Word.” In explaining the spiritual 
signification of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, the ass, on meaeine 
of its proverbial stupidity and certain rank carnal appetites, jog 
referring to which the poet begs the reader’s pardon, is made to 
symbolize the corrupt condition of fallen man. For this idea, 
however, Otfrid seems to have been indebted to Hrabanus 
Maurus’s commentary on Matthew. In answering the question 
why Christ preferred crucifixion to every other mode of death, 
the emblematic meanings of the cross are set forth in three 
chapters, with a fulness and subtlety of interpretation indicative 
of the importance which this sacred sign had already assumed i 
Christian iconography. He is much given to moral etymologi 
ing and metaphysical esoterics, and likes to draw hidden spiritual 
truths out of the natural sense of things. He tells us that Naza- 
reth signifies a flower, and expatiates on this supposed discove 
as a matter of immense import. He has learned from Alcuin’s 
exposition of John that Galilee means a wheel, whose perpetua 
whirling he connects with the tempestuousness of the Sea of Gal 
ilee, and finally uses as the type of a troubled world, restlond 
under the burden of sin and longing for redemption. He trans- 
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lates Bar-Jonas as dove-child (dubunkind), and puts into the 
mouth of Jesus the punning conceit,— 


“ Simon, thou hast a spirit mild, and truly art thou called dove-child ; 
Peter henceforth thy name shall be, deserve it by thy faith in me; 
Firm as a rock the truth defend, if thou would’st be indeed my friend.” 


“Symon bistu muates lind, ioh bistu ouh dtibunkind ; 
Pétrus scalt thu heizen, mit gil6ubu iz ouk giuuéizen ; 
in thiu sis stark id so stein, thaz thi sis miner drut ein.” 


So, too, in his description of the ascension, he cannot resist the 
temptation to let the rather feeble rush-light of his astronomical 
knowledge shine: he traces the course of the rising Saviour 
through the constellations, and speaks of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, the obliquity of the ecliptic, the seven Pleiades, Charles’s 
Wain (ther uuagano gistelli), the tortuous Dragon, the slowly 
circling Saturn, and the immovable Pole-star, behind which the 
transfigured form disappears in a pinnacle of cloud. How far 
superior in grandeur to these verbose and pedantic reminiscences 
of the trivium and quadrivium are the three lines of classic sim- 
plicity and conciseness in which the Old Saxon poet describes 
the same event ! — 


“ Then he lifted up his hand and hallowed them all, 
Sanctified them with his words, and turning from thence 
Sought the high kingdom of heaven and his holy throne.” 


“thar h6of he is hendi up endi hélegéda sie alle, 
wihida sie mid is wordun. Girvét imo up thanan, 
sohta imo that héha himilé riki endi thena is hélagon stél.” 


E. P. Evans. 
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SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


THE “SINGLE TAX” ISSUE. 


The editor of this Review has lately received a batch of thir- 
teen letters, eight of them all at once,— from Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Iowa, Tennessee, and 
Tacoma,— each of them calling him to account, in exactly the 
same terms, for what he was falsely reported in the Standard to 
have said about the single-tax scheme of Mr. Henry George. 
He hopes in the good time coming — that is, when he has noth- 
ing better to do —to give particular attention to them all, with 
the accompanying documents. But as they all consist of argu- 
ment, appeal, or exhortation upon a single spurious text, he will 
be content with reproducing here the shortest :— 


Dear Sir,—Il am a Unitarian, a former member of Dr. Simmons’s: 
church, of Minneapolis. I understand you call Henry George a sophist, 
and the single tax a scheme to throw “all the burdens of taxation on 
farmers and homesteads.” You have certainly never considered the 
subject. What yousay is absolutely false. It will cause just the opposite 
result. It becomes your duty to carefully study the subject, or else cease 
misrepresenting a great reform. Very truly yours, 


Now, the readers of this Review do not need to be told that we 
have never said so foolish a thing as that quoted above, about 
“all” the burdens of taxation. Of course we know, and sup- 
posed everybody would take for granted, that the chief burden: 
would in that scheme fall upon the land value of city lots an 
the like, used for business or else for speculative purposes. Th 
single thing we have protested against, and expect to protes' 
against as long as tongue or pen shall wag, is the CONFISCATION 
farms and homesteads —as we will explain a little farther on 
Apart from this, we have made very large admissions to M 
George’s view, larger than strict economical science would mos 
likely permit. There are, in particular, two points where publi 
ownership instead of private ownership seems to us very desira- 
ble: namely, in the case of forests, mines, and other like source 
of natural wealth of supreme public advantage, to be reserved by 
the State, just as fisheries are now; and water frantage, 4 
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other city property likely to be held for purposes of specula- 
tion, which it might be well to retain in municipal ownership and 
control. As for land lots held back for speculative rise in value, 
the assessors are perfectly able to rate them at their full market 
value now, and ought (we grant) to do it. 

But it is quite another matter when we come to deal with 
private ownership of farms and homesteads. These, we hold, 
not only ought to be protected, but the multiplication and divi- 
sion of them should be every way encouraged, and not forbidden, 
by the law. So long as Mr. George maintains the iniquity of this, 
and proposes any scheme which really means the confiscation of 
such private estates, defending it by such arguments as he does, 
we shall not scruple to call him a “sophist,” or by any other . 
term that may convey still more energetically our detestation of 
that scheme. We should not, for example, hesitate to call it a 
robbery and swindle, except that such words might seem to 
attack the man, whom we have no quarrel with. What we 
do call it is “deleterious nonsense,” of the worst and most dan- 
gerous description: dangerous, because it inflames the passions 
and rouses the delusive hopes of ignorant men; though not all 
dangerous practically, since no one can even imagine the possi- 
bility of its being made a “plank” in any platform of practical 
politics, unless possibly here or there, for political effect among 
the landless, reckless, and lawless of a great city population, in- 
cluding the criminal classes, who would, no doubt, welcome with 
enthusiasm the general confiscation of land values and everything 
else. 

This opinion of ours may be right or wrong; but, at all events, 
it is the result not of the ignorance which our correspondents 
assume, but of some eight years’ acquaintance with and reflection 
upon the argument contained in Progress and Poverty. We 
have expressed that opinion freely and defended it often before 
our little public, at intervals, during that time. What particular 
expression we may have used, that has invited the misrepresen- 
tation quoted above, we can only guess; very possibly, a para- 
graph from the report of an address, given in these pages a year 
ago, which we will take the liberty of copying here: — 


Then the way proposed of bringing it [the act of confiscation] about — 
the turning of all public burdens into a “single tax upon land values,” 
with the intent, by steadily increasing pressure, to compel every owner of 
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land to relinquish his title and become a tenant of the State. I say 
nothing here of the gross injustice and cruelty of the process, or the 
certain and enormous political corruption it would bring with it. But I 
will ask you to notice a curious caprice of those who pretend, by appeal 
to feeling instead of judgment, to meet the great difficulties and inequity 
of every system of taxation. Ten years ago it was the ery, “ We must 
lay a heavier tax upon the great corporations, especially the banks; we 
must demand a progressive income-tax to check the growth of enormous 
fortunes; we must increase the burden upon rich men’s luxuries, espe- 
cially those which are against the general health and morals, such as 
ardent spirits and the like, and lay it on the wealthy money-lender and 
‘the bloated bond-holder’; we must discourage the speculative capitalist, 
but relieve the hard-working farmer, enable the poor man to hold his 
little homestead free, and put the load where we can on accumulated 
wealth.” Now the cry is, “Spare the great corporations and the banks; 
spare the great estates that are sure to pass over to spendthrift heirs; 
spare, oh spare the rich man’s luxuries: give us our free whiskey, our free 
brandy and champagne; but bring the tax-gatherer’s screws to bear on 
land alone, till every independent farmer shall hold his farm, and every 
thriving mechanic his modest tenement, and every poor widow her little 
homestead, by rack-rent as tenant-at-will of the reigning Boss!” This 
is the “happy despatch” assured us, under the alluring title of the Sin- 
gle Tax! (November, 1889, p. 450.) 


This innocent bit of rhetoric expresses, it is true, our view of 
the matter from the best lights we can get; and, it is likely, gave 
occasion to the report in the Standard, which charges us with 
saying exactly what we did not say. That we have called Mr. 
George a “sophist,” it is most true; but it was on the ground not 
so much of his land tax, as to which he is perfectly frank and 
plain-spoken, though (as we think) mistaken, but of his extraor- 
dinary argument, in the third chapter of Progress and Pov- 
erty, that wages are not paid from capital, but from the added 
value,— an argument.which we can hardly suppose that he, being 
of sane mind, believes in himself: what is it that pays the wages 
of soldiers or body-servants? what was it that paid the wages 
of the laborers who laid their bones along the track of the Pan- 
ama Canal,—a hundred and fifty million dollars, without a dol- 
lar of “added value”? of his chapters on population in Book 
IL, that reek with fallacies from end to end, some of which we 
have before attempted to expose,— and of his reckless statement 
about the earth being like “a richly freighted ship,” so that we — 
have (as it were) only to pry open the hatches and get out what 
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we want, if we were not prevented by those land-grabbers, the 
farmers, who are keeping us off with their barricades of ploughs 
and harrows! These are the things we mean by Mr. George’s 
“ sophistry.” 

But our correspondents tell us, with one accord, that the pro- 
posed single tax will relieve the farmers of most of their present 
burdens, and leave them in secure proprietorship — if not actual 
ownership — of their farms and homesteads. We are glad to 
hear it, though we greatly distrust these will-be’s, would-be’s, and 
may-be’s; and, if these reasonable and merciful correspondents 
of ours had the working of the scheme, we might be better in- 
clined to trust it. But “there is great virtue in your If.” How 
the Standard, or other later organs of the single tax, may have 
taken on them to explain away Mr. George’s words, we do not 
pretend to say, or contradict. Our hostility against the scheme 
—and, as they will say, our wrong notion about it— we got 
wholly from a pretty careful reading of Mr. George’s book sev- 
eral years ago; and we recommend to our friends a careful study 
of that book, if they wish to find out what Mr. George really 
means— or meant. In particular, we commend to their serious 
attention the following statements copied word for word out of 
Progress and Poverty, edition of 1882:— 

1, “ Whatever may be said for the institution of private prop- 
erty in land, it cannot be defended on the score of justice.” — 
p- 303. 

That is, a farmer who (we will suppose) has already bought 
and paid for the State’s title in his quarter-section of land, and 
by ten years’ hard work has got upon it farm-buildings, crops, 
and orchards, has no better right to the ground these “improve- 
ments” stand on than the first loafer or tramp that comes along, 
and may take a fancy to speculate in its land value. 

2. “Why should they who suffer from this injustice hesitate 
for one moment to sweep it away ?”— p. 306. 

That is, if we should suppose a colony (say) of Bohemians, 
Poles, and.Chinamen to have settled near, and to make up a com- 
munity large and strong enough to exercise their right of “ squat- 
ter sovereignty,” knowing or caring nothing for American law, 
they are fully entitled, on the score of natural justice, to oust 
him from his farm, paying him their own estimate of the value 
of the buildings, crops, and orchards (suppose him unwilling or 
unable to pay the “single tax” they have laid upon it), and 
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parcel it out among themselves “in lots to suit,” as we shall see 
below. And they may confiscate his fences and under-draining 
besides, without paying for them (possibly Mr. George might let 
him carry away his fences, for which relief much thanks); for, 

3. “It will be said there are improvements which in time be- 
come indistinguishable from the land itself: [in such case] the 
individual right is lost in the common right !”—p. 308. 

This we may illustrate from “ Nasby’s” very instructive story, 
The Demagogue. A district of very rich soil in north-western 
Ohio, in what was known as “the Black Swamp country,” had 
been bought at the government price by a city capitalist, who, 
going out to inspect his purchase, found it all lying under a con- 
siderable depth of water. Gladly enough he sold it at the origi- 
nal cost to a shrewd hard-working man, who opened out the 
clogged watercourses, drained, fenced, and ploughed, with ter- 
rific labor and the outlay of considerable borrowed money, and 
in a few years had it waving with a heavy harvest of corn. At 
this fair sight the first owner gnashed his teeth in vexation. But 
the single-tax dispensation should have comforted him; for then 
he had only to go straight to the county or State authorities, to 
get back by vigorous bidding all he could or cared of the “land- 
value” out of it: nay, if he had been the county treasurer, could 
doubtless have pocketed the whole! All this — except the last, 
for in the single-tax republic there will be nobody dishonest 
enough to steal!— would be done by regular process of law. 
The State, like the King, can do no wrong. For, as we hear 
presently again :— 

4, “If the land belongs to the people, why should the people 
pay its salable value for their own ?”— p., 327. 

Thus, even if the land should be left in the hands of the man 
whose hard work has made all its value, in case a county road 
should be laid out through his best orchard, or a county jail 
should be built upon his best corn-lot, or if a railroad corporation 
should seize the whole under State law by right of “eminent do- 
main,” he can claim back nothing more than what he paid for 
the original swamp, a dollar and a quarter an acre, with the 
State’s appraisal of his buildings and movables. He may have to 
begin life again, a beggar at fifty; but, “if the land belong to the 
people, why should the people pay its salable value for their 
own!” Nay, he might fare even worse. For, says the author 
of that book, coolly : — 
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5. “ We should satisfy the law of justice by at one stroke abol- 
ishing all private titles, declaring all land public property, and 
letting it out to the highest bidder in lots to suit.”— p. 362. 

This process is what in common speech — in phrase which, to 
do him justice, Mr. George does not shrink from — is called con- 
FISCATION; and the process he recommends for doing it has ac- 
quired, in Ireland, the evil name of rAack-rENT. This is, appar- 
ently, what Mr. George thinks it right to do; but he thinks, also, 
that other people may possibly be disturbed by such ugly and ill- 
omened words as those which make its proper name. For, as he 
hastens to add : — 

6. “It is not NecEssarRy to confiscate land: ¢¢ is only necessary 
to confiscate rent!” — p. 364. - 

Surely, this is sophistry, of the most cruel and mocking sort, if 
ever there was such a thing. It means, if it means anything, 
that whenever any speculator in “land values” comes along, who 
can give, or who thinks he can give, a larger rent than the farmer 
knows it is worth, or can afford, then the farmer must go, taking 
what he can get for his “improvements,” and the land speculator 
must take his place ; — or else, how shall the public know that it 
gets allits own? And the machinery for doing it is all ready to 
the land speculator’s hand. For the State always wants money, 
and it always has at its command one way of getting it,— through 
taxing, and what the law calls “distraint.” And so, as Mr. 
George immediately adds :— 

7. “What I propose is to appropriate rent by TAXATION: in 
this way the State may become the universal landlord wirnoutr 
CALLING HERSELF so.” — id, 

Surely, a quite unnecessary qualm for the State which stands 
ready to do so merciless a thing! Why should Mr. George, or 
his disciples, care to disguise the fact that a community of inde- 

pendent farmers has thus, by process of law, been turned of a 
sudden into STaTE-sERFs, every man of them (as we said) hold- 
‘ing his farm “by rack-rent as tenant-at-will of the reigning Boss” ? 
For, in all this thing, we assume that our present political ma- 
chinery is to be kept in play. 

Or, again, we may suppose that our farmer has in his quar- 

r-section ten worthless acres, sand barren or rocky knoll, 

hich he is glad to get rid of for a song to a wealthy neighbor, 
who thereupon builds a fine house, with handsome stables, and 
ives there in luxury, with serving-men, fast horses, and a pack 
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of dogs: we ask whether the farmer will not pay jifteen times 
the tax of his rich neighbor — or, in fact, a good deal more, since 
he has kept all the valuable land himself. The stables, the 
wines, the fast horses, and the dogs are the “improvements” 
which Mr. George wishes to encourage, and so they are all to be 
left untaxed. And that, if we understand it correctly, is his 
curious and original way to equalize public burdens and relieve 
the hard-working man! We have no hostility, for our own part, 
to rich men as such; but we cannot possibly understand why ad/ 
his sympathies should seem to go out to them, as against the 
most burdened and laborious class of all. 

Our thirteen correspondents (whom we reckon among our 
friends) will see, therefore, jist, that we did not say what they 
suppose us to have said; and, secondly, that what we did say was 
a perfectly fair and plain inference from what Mr, George has 
said in the volume to which we have invited their attention, or 
else a legitimate commentary upon it. Now we have not the least 
personal quarrel in the world with Mr. George. We suppose him 
to be an amiable, upright, well-meaning man, whose speculations 
in abstract polities would be harmless and even useful, if he had 
not first sophisticated himself with a vicious theory, which, 
helped out by his emotional and attractive rhetoric, has deluded 
an unfortunately large proportion of our people with the mon- 
strous propositions we have quoted from him above. 

Moreover, we think we can see under what sort of influences 
his extraordinary self-delusion came. We have spoken before 
of the frauds and wrongs done under the sanction of land courts 
in California, which it is likely that he had some experience of. 
But the plainest case we can think of for general illustration is 
nearly two hundred years ago, and at intervals before and after,— 
great “royal grants” of land in Ireland seized in consequence of 
insurrection against English rule were made as free gift to sundry 
court favorites, with no conditions of residence, guardianship, 
improvement, or any other political. or civil duty. These estates 
were held, many of them, insolently and ostentatiously, by ab- 
sentee owners, as private property solely for gain, without an 
answering obligation whatever; and such was the evil influence 
in Parliament of this criminally pernicious class of landholders, 
that they succeeded in defeating, time after time, the efforts o 
the Irish administration to levy even the petty tax of ten per 
cent. on their enormous and ill-gotten profits, which they chos 
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to spend in luxury, in England or on the Continent, under that 
much misused text — or pretext — “Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will with mine own?” Hence, as it was urged again 
and again, half the political perils of Ireland, and more than half 
its misery. It is no wonder, we say, that a man of generous 
impulses (such as we credit Mr. George with being), brooding 
over these unpardonable wrongs, should long’ vehemently to 
strike a sharp axe at the very root of such a tree of evil. But 
we think he struck at the wrong tree. Not State-landlordism, 
which for all we know may be worse than private landlordism, 
but independent proprietorship of the laboring class, is what the 
British government, wisely and humanely, is aiming at; for we 
judge not its methods, but its aims. Mr. George’s best friends 
will be proud to call him an able, skilful, emotional, and eloquent 
rhetorician ; and that is exactly the class of men who are oftenest 
blind to the meaning of their own logic, and end with being 
sophists, without knowing it. 

Again, we have no prejudice in advance against a great simpli- 
fying of our present bungling and unjust methods of taxation. 
As far as we can make it out, our own personal interests — as in 
general with those of most men —lie that way. Even this par- 
ticular scheme, of a single tax on land values only, would (we 
reckon), at the most extravagant land value that could possibly 
be assessed on the little city lot we occupy, diminish our annual 
tax-bill by at least one-half —saddling that half mostly on our 
poorer neighbors, the thrifty mechanics and the carefal widows, 
who are so unlucky as to own their modest homesteads, and who 
would most likely be evicted from them within a year if the 
proposed “great reform” (as our correspondent calls it) were 
thoroughly carried out. The more honestly and thoroughly, 
the worse for them! 

Civilization is a very expensive business in a modern city; 
and there is where the pinch of this problem of taxation will be 
always felt. Some of the defences we have seen of “a single 
tax” would almost seem to mean that everybody would be re- 
lieved of hardship under it; and so there would come in fact (if 
we could trust these bland advisers) to be “not a single tax!” 
But in this city of our own residence, whatever it may be in other 
places, we want public schools, decent streets, expensive drainage, 
and a tolerable police force. These things cost money; some- 
body has got to pay for them; and the question of questions, for 
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a reasonable man, is how to raise that money without compelling 
the thrifty mechanic or the careful widow to bid every year for 
the “land value” of the little homestead against every specula- 
tor in land values that may happen along. The right of private 
property in Jand—open, though it be, to the gross abuses we 
have seen, and held, though it be, subject to the superior right 
of the community —is the corner-stone of every other property 
right, the most fundamental and the most essential of all in any 
civilized society. 

In the immense difficulty the wisest and most upright legisla- 
tor must find in adjusting the general burden equitably, any 
scheme of a “single tax” that could be devised is most likely a 
delusion and a snare: certainly it is, when that single tax is laid 
upon land (or the value of land, for the two can no more be 
separated than an apple-tree and its sap). Professional econo- 
mists, which we are not, will explain as they best can how and 
how far such a tax might possibly be made to cover the enor- 
mous cost of our intricate civilization: about one-seventh of it, 
says Mr. Atkinson. But that is not our care. The interest we 
have at heart lies another way: it is in the moral welfare of our 
population. There is no single thing with which that moral 
‘welfare is more closely and intimately bound up than the perma- 
nence and security of the homestead, with the bond of family 
tradition, affection, and pride that spring out of it. 

When we touch any question of general interest, concerning 
government or its administration, at this point, we feel at home. 
When we touch it at almost any other point, we suspect our- 
selves of being bunglers and amateurs. We say nothing, there- 
fore, of tariff-issues, of protection or free-trade, or of other 
matters that properly belong to party politics. We are content 
to accept the general decision, that the vast burden of taxation — 
which a nation like ours demands shall be divided, roughly, into 
two not very unequal portions: the National treasury looking to 
indirect taxes, mainly import duties, to be levied and adjusted as 
best we may; and the State, or the Municipality, assuming the 
excessively perplexed and difficult task of choosing among the 
many forms of what we call direct taxation, including that on 
land or the value of land. That a “single tax on land values 
only” should be equal to both these monstrous burdens put. 
together — the moment we begin to think of putting it in execu- 
tion—is surely too wild a thing to enter so much as the day 
dreams of any healthy mind, a 
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We trust that no one who may glance at these few words of 
personal explanation will fail to read the able, brilliant, witty, 
and wise communication which we print in this number on “the 
unearned increment.” The author of that paper is known not 
only as one of the ablest of our thinkers and writers, but as a 
special student of the difficult problem of taxation, with a strong 
leaning towards the opinion which would throw its main or even 
entire burden on fixed and visible property (not land or land 
values alone), leaving the equitable distribution of its pressure to 
adjust itself in time, and exempting the bulk of “personal prop- 
erty ””— which makes so vast a figure in the total of our wealth 
— not, as Mr. George does, on theory, but because of the practi- 
cal difficulty it involves. In the present paper, however, he rec- 
ognizes at least two other objects of taxation, which, it is likely, 
will attract more and more the attention of legislators: namely, 
Corporate privileges, or other special property-rights ‘created by 
‘express act of the government itself; and Inheritances, which — 
resting on a right purely created and administered by authority 
of the State — would bring periodically within the State’s direct 
control almost the entire mass of that personal property which 
now so constantly and inequitably escapes its share of the public 
burden. To these most of us would probably add a reasonably 
heavy charge on Luxuries,— such as old and aristocratic nations 
do not hesitate to impose,—the more hurtful, the fairer game. 
For-our own part, we should experience no moral qualms what- 
ever, if the entire costs of police and prison administration could 
be gently and effectually drawn from the trade in intoxicating 
drinks — unless we could, as apparently we cannot, abolish that 
traffic itself, which might open up a whole vista of new consider- 
ations. The most mischievous piece of sophistry, perhaps, in all 
Mr. George’s volume, is that in which he tries to break down our 
natural repugnance and condemnation of ruinous popular vices. 
These suggestions are, as we have confessed, very likely the 
suggestions of a bungler and an amateur. But we do not 
choose that this Review shall give an uncertain sound, however 
: feeble the trumpet it handles, when it has to do with any ques- 
tion of human right or wrong. We have not in the least 
attempted to disguise our deeply and increasingly unfavorable 
judgment of the entire scheme known as “the single tax on 
land values only,” together with the arguments it rests on. But, 
whatever our condemnation of that, we have, in closing, to 
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thank Mr. George for his share in stirring up a general interest 
in a matter which has been the perplexity and despair of legisla- 
tors ever since the Flood. It would be a very great wonder 
indeed, if this interest should not lead to some solution of its 
perplexities better than his own. 

Respectfully addressed to his Thirteen Remonstrants by 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR PROSPECTUS. 


The editor of this Review warmly congratulates his readers on 
the widening and encouraging prospect with which he and they 
may look forward to the coming year. Since he has held this 
charge, which he took up four years ago, it has been with a con- 
stantly increasing sense of the great opportunity that lies before 
it; and that opportunity has never seemed so sure or so near as 
now. ‘To express it in one phrase, it has appeared to him that 
the object for the sake of which this Review was established 
should be seen, more and more clearly, to be cosmopolitan, not 
local, not provincial, not denominational. The title it bears is 
not chosen because its interests are those of a denomination ; but 
because there is no other name given under heaven just now 
under which the sacred Christian tradition and the energy of an 
organized and united work can be combined with a recognition, 
absolutely free, of the critical, philosophic, scientific, and social 
forces actually alive in the secular world, by which the working- 
out of our religious task must be conditioned and interpreted. 
There is no other religious body in the Protestant world, which 
we know of or are capable of acting with, which at the same time 
is absolutely free to welcome whatever all honest modern thought 
may bring, and to open out its range of intellectual sympathy as" 
wide as the boundaries of Christendom — or even wider. 

It has been with the hope of carrying this out to better advan- 
tage that he has from the first sought to extend his range of com- 
munication among the groups, or organized religious bodies, or 
independent thinkers, in several countries besides our own and 
working in the same general direction; and that from time to 
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time he has solicited and published the word that has come to him 
from afar. It was with the same hope that, during the past sum- 
mer, acting under the instructions of those who have given him 
this charge, he put himself in personal relation with friends new 
and old, in England, Italy, and France, with the view to interest 
them more intelligently in our work, and ourselves in theirs; and 
that, in particular, he sought to make this Zeview a visible link 
of sympathy and brotherhood with those English friends whose 
history has run so closely parallel with our own. He invites 
especial attention to that point in our Announcement which 
shows the form in which this mutual recognition has been 
secured,— a form that leaves each perfectly independent and 
free, while securing, as we may confidently trust, a larger degree 
of mutual understanding and trust. Our English friends do not 
do things by halves. Where they give, they do it (as the apostle 
says) “with cheerfulness.” Accepting as a basis the simplest 
possible of business arrangements, they have entered into it with 
a cordiality shown best in their private letters, and with the 
assurance of such help that we may read with their eyes, and not 
dimly from afar off, those matters of extreme interest in the 
religious, political, and social world which touch deepest the 
welfare of what some of us still love to call “our mother coun- 
try.” 

We call attention to this feature first, because it is the most 
significant thing in the “new departure ” before announced; and 
we would emphasize it still further by pointing out what has 
already been done towards carrying it out. Thus, in a short 
article of much interest, in the present number, we have a voice 
from that historic community of the Waldenses in Italy, with 
which we sought personal communication the past summer. In 
the interest of this Zeview as a journal of critical thought, we 
have on file a series of short articles written by a scholar who 
inherits the illustrious name of Bunsen, who has devoted the later 
years of bis life to a task of exposition and investigation which 
(in his view) touches most profoundly the spiritual destinies of 
Christendom. We are just at this time in receipt of a letter 
from Professor Kuenen, of Leyden, whose name is more familiar 
among us than that of any other living critic of first-rate emi- 
nence, promising his personal aid in the task which we here at- 
tempt. Again, those tasks of practical philanthropy which in 
these latter years have turned the thought of all intelligent 
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students of social ethics to London, as the spot of all the world 
where the most serious of modern problems are to be worked 
out, will be interpreted to us by several correspondents, whose 
best of opportunities and differing points of view will, we are 
confident, be of singular help to our own judgment. Several 
topics — of history, religion, criticism, personal reminiscence, but 
especially of study in the social or moral conditions to be found in 
England or on the Continent — have made matters of correspond- 
ence in several quarters, and we look confidently for valuable 
returns. We give in the present number several passages from 
our private correspondence, which, we trust, will enable our 
readers to share and strengthen this hope. This correspond- 
ence, on these and kindred topics connected with this Review, 
has included, among others, the following, most of whom have 
contributed, or promised, material for its pages: in England, 
Professors J. Martineau, F. W. Newman, J. E. Carpenter; Revs. 
J. E. Odgers, R. L. Carpenter, 8. Farrington, Richard Bartram, 
Esq., and the editor of the Jnquirer; in, Holland, Professor 
Kuenen; in France, Prof. Bonet-Maury and Rev. L. Gilard; in 
Italy, Professor Ferd. Bracciforti (Milan) and Dr. Teofilo Gay 
(pastor of the congregation of Waldenses in Rome); in Ger- 
many, Professor E. P. Evans (Munich); in Austria, Mr. Alex. 
W. Thayer (Trieste); in Hungary, Professor George Boros. 

It has sometimes happened to us to have to explain the reasons 
why such a journal as this has appeared to be needed, and the 
motive of those who have sustained it. To be sure, any public 
journal ought to carry in itself its own excuse for being, and no 
argument can tell with its readers which they have not felt for 
themselves already. The body which sustains this particular 
Review is rich, without it, in organs of expression which keep it in 
constant communication with its own public,— organs both weekly 
and monthly, besides serial discourses and a pretty steadily grow- 
ing religious literature. Sometimes it has been said, in answer to 
questions that have been raised, that perhaps the best use of a 
Review like this is to open a field where our writers and thinkers, 
particularly our younger ones, may help in keeping our thought 
still fresh and our horizon wide; may, by the spontaneous activity 
of a great variety of minds, multiply those avenues and points of 
contact that connect us with the great world of contemporary 
thought; may, in the case of those who are still young and inex- 
perienced, find an arena in which they may train their powers of 
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thinking and saying, and so make sure that the coming genera- 
tions shall not lack a liberal religious literature of their own, in- 
digenous and fresh. To tell the truth, we have in these four 
years’ experience come to see more and more the possible value 
of such an open door of utterance. It is not for us to say how 
worthily such an opportunity has been cultivated in the past. 
But, to explain what we mean, we especially invite attention to 
the “General Index” given in the present number, which shows 
at least what we have attempted to do. We think that any one 
who has not made particular note of this feature before, will be 
surprised at the large number of different writers— most of 
whom were quite unknown to us when we began this task — and 
at the great variety of topics embraced, most of them of pressing 
interest, whether from their own nature or from the circumstances 
that called them out. We give this Index, accordingly, as the 
best explanation, or indication, we can possibly think of to justify 
the existence of this Review. It contains the names of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six distinct contributors. 

As we write, we receive from a friend in Bath, England, the 
following words of encouragement, with which we will conclude: — 


For my own part, I always value the intercourse between our English 
churches and friends in America. Looking across the Atlantic, we feel 
ourselves part of a wider movement than that of our own little circle here ; 
and we cannot but be encouraged by what you do. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have spoken, in our editorial notes, of the series of articles 
prepared by M. Bunsen, which are to appear in succeeding num- 
bers of this Feview. As the writer’s motive and aim should be 
as clearly understood as may be, in order to do justice to his 
argument,— also because his brief statement will have an inter- 
est in itself to many readers,— we have thought it a matter of 
justice to copy here portions of his private letter which may 
serve as introduction to the completer statement :— 


I will venture to say that it is a perfectly new and, I believe, histori- 
cally true treatment of the all-important subject. I prove the spiritual 
meaning of the kingdom of heaven in direct connection with the doc- 
trine on the Spirit. It was brought from the East by two streams of 
tradition, as I can here ‘only indicate by reference to my Ueberlieferung. 
The Indian tradition denied the immanence, and connected the tran-. 
scendence of the Spirit with the avatars, or incarnations of superhuman 
individuals. The Bactrian tradition asserted that the Spirit Genet 
a natural force cognate to electricity) is innate in mankind. 

Moses and the prophets until John kept the latter (Massoretic) doctrine! 
in secret, prophesying of the future outpouring of the Spirit om all flesh ;_ 
but Jesus proved by word and deed that the kingdom of heaven, the 
rule of the Spirit, had already come, as this was confirmed by inexplica- 
ble facts, called miracles. The “stone” which the builders (that is, 
Moses and the prophets) rejected and which yet had become the head- 
stone of the corner, referred to the Spirit, to the future spiritual cove- 
nant, to the tables of the heart, to the messenger (angel ?) of this covenant, 
to the Messiah, or anointed man, to the son of man, and (spiritually) to’ 
the Son of God. Peter was the first to understand this, for which reason 
Jesus called him the stone, or Cephas, gave him the keys of the kingdom 

of heaven, and promised to build his church on that stone, on Ae 
confession. 

I hesitate not to assert that I prove in a few pages that Peter was in 
Rome whilst Paul was in Arabia, between a.p. 41 and 44, during part 
of the three years. You will see at a glance that my final proof is abso- 
lute, being based on a combination of acts transmitted by the Fathers, 
the genuineness of which cannot be drawn in question.* 

Peter brought from the foot of the Lebanon to the Capitol “the 
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*Yet Hilgenfeld assumes that Eusebius may possibly have incorrectly, ported . 
passage from Clement’s Institutions. Zinleitung, p. 500. 
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mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” the secret tradition of Jesus, to 
which the parables referred in a popular form. It may be fairly as- 
sumed, without pressing the assertion of Irenzus on the tradition of 
the Roman Church, that this was the origin of Rome’s secret tradition, 
transmitted by presbyters, who were later called bishops. The fisher- 
man of Galilee remained a layman, being in the position of president of 
the presbyterial college,—a position similar to that of the lay-ruler of 
the synagogue.. How the development to a monarchical episcopate took 
place is immaterial, for Peter was the highest representative of the uni- 
versal priesthood, of the “living stones” to be built up to the “ spiritual 
house.” The secret tradition of the Roman Church, of the initiated of 
whom the pope is the head, is based on historical facts. 

__ How Paul opposed the doctrine of Jesus and of Peter on the Spirit, 
“and how the Roman Church, with an eye to a uniform church, which 
Christ cannot have desired, amalgamated the Petrinic and the Paulinic 
tradition, on this ground composing and editing the misleading Script- 
ures of the New Testament,— this will be treated, in a necessarily frag- 
mentary form, with equal brevity and unprejudiced regard for the best 
ascertainable historical facts and probabilities, in the following two 
essays on “ Paul” and on “Peter and Paul.” The more Peter can be 
directly connected with Jesus, the more unpardonable and fatal is the 
crime of the Roman Church. Babylon must fall! 

You might possibly think —but 1 do not really expect it—that my 
first part on Peter is too Roman Catholic, inasmuch as, if the position 

of the Roman Church there taken be true, it would be difficult to avoid 
coming to the conclusion of the pope’s infallibility, including that of the 
New Testament, which they have given to the world. 

Every possibility of thus criticising my proposed article will fall to 
the ground on reading the succeeding one I now send you, without the 

concluding third part, the contents of which are sufficiently foreshad- 
owed in my second. 

To bring about the so much needed reformation of the Christian 
Church, what is first of all required is the proof that its dogmatic basis 
‘is unhistorical, that it is essentially adverse to the teaching of Jesus, 
It is only by such an attack on the dogma of the Christian Church 
that the fall of Babylon (Rome) —in “one hour,” it is said by a possi- 
ble seer — can be brought about. Fiat voluntas Dei. 


_ Our friend honored and beloved, Dr. Furness, now nearing his 
-ninetieth year, writes, “If I should be able to do all I want to do 
‘in the shape of a Christmas word, it shall be at your service for 
the Review.” He adds, in the words which from so true a friend 
we are glad to copy: — 


_ Dr. Hedge, the finest of scholars, the most delightful of companions, 
the loyal friend —I cannot mourn for him, or for the dearest who 
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depart, so near am J, at the longest, to the Beyond where they have 
vanished, ... It never seemed to occur to him that the connection 
between the mind and the brain is, as Tyndall says, not only inexplica- 
ble, but unthinkable. We can have no idea of it. Since this is so, we 
cannot deny, as Dr. Martineau finely says in his Study of Religion, the in- 
dependence of the mind, nor, I presume to add, can we affirm it. There 
is nothing to be said pro or con in that quarter, as to the independence 
of the mind. As we cannot think without the brain, neither can the 
brain think without us, as Max Miiller remarks.— What a grand sermon 
of Dr. Hedge’s you have published! packed full of wisdom. His trans- 
lations are splendid. He was a true poet. His Phi Beta Poem kindled 
my enthusiasm when I heard it. He read portions of it to me, before 
he was taken ill, ard I found it still admirable. He told me long ago 
that he composed that Poem and committed it to memory before touch- 
ing pen to paper. 


To this we add the following, from a friend and coadjutor in 
the early days of the Examiner Club, a scholar of large cultiva- 
tion and critical acumen, who writes from Dresden: — 


I have read the article [on Dr. Hedge] with a feeling of sadness that 
I shall never see our great and good friend again; and, I must say also, 
with a feeling of regret that I neglected in years now long gone many 
an opportunity of intercourse with that master mind. . Well, his career 
on earth is ended: from beginning to end a career (to my mind) alto- 
gether illustrious. So far as I know, our country has never produced a 
thinker so profound and original: I do not except Emerson, of whom 
I do not hold so high an opinion as many — from the point of view, I 
mean, of intellectual force. There was an energy and grasp in Hedge, 
such as we never saw before in our country: it was a great mind; and, 
if he had only been differently placed, the fruits of it would have been 
ampler. But no man ever did, or ever can, display the full vigor of a 
penetrating intellect within the limits of a traditionary creed: philos- 
ophy is not religion; and Hedge was a philosopher; and the saddest 
thing to me is — not precisely to see, but to feel, how he must have been 
trammelled in his thought by outward and altogether earthly limitations. 

I wish some clever writer would give the world a biography of the 
man,— now, before it is too late; for Hedge was a man altogether 
unique. What masses of worthless lives are constantly being paraded 
before the public! and this man left without a memorial beyond a 
twenty-page article in a review. Hedge’s thought was broad and deep; 


diffused, He will always remain a commanding figure in American lit- 
erature. His writing is indeed his best monument. But behind all 
writing is the writer,—the man; and of him men will always crave 
fullest knowledge. The human element, so to speak, survives everything. 
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Taste changes; fashions change ; new writings drive out old writings ; 
nothing survives but the supreme element of individuality. I do not, 
indeed, mean to apply this precisely to Hedge; for I believe that his 
writing will last: there is the Indescribable in his thought which is 
permanent. Nevertheless, I should like to see a good life of him; but I 
don’t believe I ever shall. 


We take the following from the communication of a friend in 
England, whose letters we have often quoted from in these 
pages. To compare notes in this way is one of the privileges of 
correspondence : — 


What a wonderful memory Dr. Hedge must have had! I think that 
similar feats are recorded of Macaulay. It is a great gift, which one is 
glad to be the possession of a man of original genius. It is a great 
temptation to a lazy preacher. There was a popular orthodox preacher 
in Bristol in my early days who is said to have delivered, as his own 
extemporaneous discourses, sermons which his wife read to him as he 
smoked his pipe on Saturday night. The combination of invention and 
memory is valuable. I have found that, when I preached or lectured 
extempore, I could not trust myself to repeat passages of poetry, etc., 
which in ordinary circumstances I knew quite well. I was much edified 
by the Ich chasse Sie at the Flecken Gymnasium. I wish such a prac- 
tice was general. When I was at York College, it was contrary to 
etiquette to hint to a visitor that one was busy; but, if two of us were 
studying together, and a student came in to talk, it was enough to say 
“Club,” and he instantly departed. We had our repository Club, debat- 
ing club, ete., on which no non-member might intrude; and we found 
the convenience of extending the principle. 

I observed in the Christian Register that you retain what I heard, when 
in the United States, was a practice among you,—to speak of the 
departed, not so much in an address to the mourners as in the prayer 
to God,—a practice which, in its perversion, has led to some ludicrous 
incongruities. But, on the other hand, it may harmonize with our feel- 
ings to speak to God of one who is gone to God. Of course, in one 
sense, we are with God wherever we are; and we know that God 
heareth us always, whether we call on him or not. In a certain sense, 
a prayer is an oath we “call God to witness.” 

Now and then I have felt, when praying beside those in whose well- 
being I was deeply interested, that I could say in prayer, which they 
heard, what I could not so easily say to them. 


A friendly but possibly over-anxious critic of our movement 
in some of its more radical phases has sent us a few words which 
we may well accept as hint or warning : — 
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A man-made religion, speculating about a silent, absent, or quiescent 
God, looking condescendingly towards an amiable, helpless, harmless 
Jesus, making man a self-sufficient creature who is happily and at last 
successfully striving to be self-satisfied,— all pain and suffering springing 
solely from man’s ignorance of or disregard of nature’s “laws” with its 
one sin,— the leaving of the Unitarian Church. “Sinners” will rapidly 
multiply in and about Boston if this is our creed. Most significant of 
all things in it is its ignoring of Emerson, while exalting Channing 
and Parker as our Unitarian leaders, 

That devout bulldog Parker did, of course, great good and great harm. 
How rapidly most of his words have gone into non-existence,— so far as 
the real live world is concerned! while where is another on earth, after 
Christ Jesus himself, whose words have done so little harm, but have 
done, and will do, so much good for ages to come as those of Emerson ? 
Our rationalists have had full swing in a fair field. We have given 
them time, here for thirty years, and a clear coast. They haye said 
about all they have to say. It is time now for the men of faith to come 
again to the front, as they always do and will, to lead a new advance. 


The more conservative side of the argument on the “unearned 
increment” has been stated with so much force in the present 
number that we gladly give place to the following ‘protest 
against a clearly unrighteous abuse: — 


Permit me to call your attention to our present unjust system of taxa- 
tion. The man who buys a lot and builds a home gives work to men, 
builds up a town, is taxed and discouraged for doing so. The value of 
his house and lot is taxed. Whereas the man who buys a lot will not’ 

‘build or help to give work,— his lot is lightly assessed; and, while they 

who do build are making his lot valuable and at the same time support- 
ing the place by a tax on their homes and land, he pays a small share 
of the expenses, waits until his lot is made very valyable through the 
progress of others, sells it, and pockets the gain. Thus is speculation 
encouraged and home-making discouraged. Would it not be more just 
and humane to take the tax off the home and tax the value of the land 
as fast as it increases through the progress of the people? It would be 
hard on the speculator, but a blessing to the home-maker. Speculation 
in land is the curse of the world. 


We have received from a friend, too late for insertion, a most — 
cordial, earnest, and well-deserved recognition of the articles by 
Mr. Griffin and Mr. Quinby published in November, as “ eminently 
noteworthy,” and the latter, in particular, as “by far the richest 
on the subject named that has ever fallen under my eye,” and 


deserving of the widest possible circulation, 
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Clark, J. B, philosophy of wealth, 28, 


373. 
Clark university (ed.), 34, 463. 
CLaRKE (J. F.), correspondence on 
fourth gospel, 27, 170; notices of 
life (E. E. Hales, 30, 34, 56. 
Classic and romantic (F. P. Stearns), 
34, 32. 
Clough and poetry of reaction (E. F. 
Hayward), 28, 131, 


— 
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Cure (Oscar), the Western call, 28, 
443. 

Cobbe, F. P., scientific age (ed.), 31, 
573. 

Colenso (N. P. Gilman), 29, 509. 

Color line (ed.), 30, 180; problem (ed.), 
32, 542. 

Common sense (Rhys ap Rhys), 30, 
237; (J. S. Dwight) 33, 385. 

Conception of Deity (Rhys ap Rhys), 
30, 502. 

Congregational and Episcopal, 34, 84. 

Conrad Mascol, Paul on resurrection, 
27, 131; risen Christ, 515; of inspi- 
ration, 28, 189; of salvation, 29, 1, 
97; criticism of Pauline style, 30, 
452, 539. 

Constancy (J. V. Blake), 33, 427. 

Constitutional prohibition (ed.), 31, 365, 
466; (C. A. Bartol), 496. 

Continuity (W. M. Bryant), 32, 213. 

Conway (M.D.), humanization of re- 
ligion, 32, 138. 

Cooperation in United States, 30, 377. 

Cope, C. D., 27, 380; origin of the 
fittest, 27, 380, 481. 

CorpDNeER (John), life of spirit, 33, 210. 

Corner-stone of Christianity (C. A. 
Allen), 29, 530. 

Corton (R. H.), Abbot’s philosophy of 
free religion, 33, 416. 

Course of religion (J. T. Bixby), 27, 
60. 

Covenant of peace (ed.), 33, 559. 

Crancu (C. P.), the unconscious life, 

Be oie 

Crane’s société frangaise, 32, 280. 

Crawford’s sermons (N. P. Gilman), 
29, 430. 

Creation as revelation (T. Hill), 30, 1. 

Creighton’s history of the papacy, 28, 
603. 

Cressry (G. C.), religious tendencies, 
30, 357 ; miracle, 33, 19. 

Crime: rising tide of (G. R. Stearns), 
27, 427; war against (F. W. Hol- 
land), 33, 57; as a political factor 
(ed), 28, 66; treatment of (J. H. 
Hyslop), 29, 139. 

Crimean war, causes and results (F. W. 
Newman), 29, 365. 

Critical points in continuity (N. S. 
Shaler), 33, 1. 

Crooxer (J. H.), supply of ministers, 
30, 334; training-school in North- 
west, 527 (31, 67); Chautauqua 
circle, 32, 225; problems, 33, 90; 
educational forces, 34, 20. 

Crozier (J. A.), Ulster and home- 
rule, 28, 149. 

Cross, religion of, father Damien (ed.), 
32, 163. 
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Cummines (A. M.), Calvin and Ser- 
vetus, 33, 249. 

Curtis (A. B.), symbol in religion, 32, 
415; Schopenhauer’s estimate of 
Christianity, 33, 543; inspirations 
of life, 34, 405. 

Cyr (Narcisse), reformed churches of 
France, 31, 518; (Cornelia W.) re- 
turn of the Waldenses, 32, 328; 
Russian church, 34, 114+. 


Datt (Caroline H.), a Hindoo theoso- 
phist, 31, 397. 

Darwin, Charles, life, 29, 359; (article 
by T. Hill) 385. 

Darwinism (A. R. Wallace), 32, 445.° 

Davis (Horace), Christianity in Japan, 
28, 361. 

Death of Jesus, an old theory (G. L. 
Carey), 28, 78. 

Debt of honor (ed.), 31, 458. 

Defeated amendment (ed.), 31, 466. 

Denison (G. A.), idealism of science, 
33, 225. 

Descent, line of (H. H. Brown), 32, 
310. 

Devil; personal (A. C. Nickerson), 34, 
209. 

Dix, Dorothea L. (ed.), 28, 259; life, 
by F. Tiffany (ed.), 34, 265. 

Divinity School (C. C. Everett), 27, 
193; (ed.) 256, 31, 353, 32, 159, 553. 

Dote (C. F.), voluntary system, 28, 
20; experiment in ethics, 571. 

Door of utterance (J. Tunis), 32, 334. 

Dorchester, D., Christianity in United 
States, 29, 480; 30, 357. 

Drummond, James, Philo (ed.), 30, 
263. 

Dumas, A., romances, 32, 380. 

Durron (J. F.), forms of agnosticism, 
34, 138. 

Dwieur (J. §.), common sense, 33, 
385. 


Early bird (Vendidad), 29, 257. 

Early Christian doctrine (ed.), 30, 481. 

Easter homily (ed.), 29, 456. 

Eastern question (G. Boros), 27, 536. 

Easton, history of, 27, 284. 

Ecclesiastical tendencies (G. Reynolds), 
31, 427. 

Eden (W. M. Bryant), 33, 308. 

Education, physical basis of (M. I. 
Swift), 31, 126; damage of (A. H. 
Peters), 33, 317. 

Edwards, Jonathan, life by A. V. G. 
Allen (ed.), 32, 364. 

Eaarxesron (F. O.), Tolstoi, 34, 79; 
future of art, 356. 

Egyptian doctrine of future life (L. G. 
Janes), 29, 33; 30, 351. 
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Eliot, W. G. (J. H. Heywood), 27, 277, 
253 ; 28, 112. 

Ellis, G. E., Puritan rule in New 
England (ed.), 30, 221. 

Emancipation, before and after (T. D. 
Howard), 30, 136; of Massachusetts, 
H. Adams (ed.), 27, 278. 

Emerson, R. E., life by Cabot, 28, 353, 
416; address, 30, 261; in Concord 
(ed.), 31, 574. 

Emerton, E., Middle Ages (ed.), 30, 
278. 

England, progress in (N. P. Gilman), 
28, 333, 30, 345. 

English poetry (J. A. Bellows), 31, 17. 

Epic of Hades (ed.), 31, 377. 

Epiphany (ed.), 31, 65. 

Eternity (W. M. Bryant), 30, 97. 

Ethics, ultimate facts of (C. C. Ever- 
ett), 28, 477; Mande’s foundations 
of, 370; a school of (ed.), 31, 352; 
an experiment in (C. F. Dole), 28, 
871. 

Euripides, Lawton’s version (ed.), 33, 
376. 

Evans (E. P.), Sybel’s German em- 
pire, 33, 166; L. v. Westenrieder, 
34, 351; German Christian epics, 
437, 524. 

Everett (C. C.), Divinity School, 27, 
193; ultimate facts of ethics, 28, 
477; Martineau’s study of religion, 
29, 485; Sterrett’s Hegel, 34, 184; 
his poetry, comedy, and duty, 30, 
467. 

Evolution, new studies of, E. P. Powell 
(ed.), 28, 600; religions aspect of 
(MecCosh), 29, 569; of Christianity 
(G. A. Thayer), 34, 1; is there a 
philosophy of? (J. Royce), 32, 1, 
3, 97; Brooklyn discussions, 33, 279. 

Exodus, new interpretation of (A. W. 
Thayer), 33, 253. 


Faith, method of (ed ), 29, 199, 31, 557, 
34, 465; and conduct (essays), 29, 
376; faithful wounds of a friend 
(ed.), 33, 368. 

Fellowship (corr. and ed.), 28, 264. 

Feudal society (F. H. Hedge), 28, 1. 

Fischer, K., history of modern philoso- 
phy, 28, 281. 

Fiske, John, critical period of Ameri- 
ean history (ed.), 31, 88; beginnings 
of New England (ed.), 32, 183. 

Foote, H. W. (ed.), 32, 67. 

Forsusn (T. B.), Hindoo doctrine of 
immortality, 29, 319. 

Forced labor in State socialism (ed.), 
33, 365. 

Forces, educational (J. H. Crooker), 


34, 20. 
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Forensic divinity (ed.), 29, 546, 33, 446. 

Fourth gospel (ed.), 27, 170. 

France, reformed church in (N. Cyr), 
31, 518; (L.Gilard) 32, 463, 34, 175; 
a glimpse of (ed.), 34, 515 

Francxe (Kuno), individualism in 
German literature, 31, 481; Luther’s 
reaction, 33, 123. 

Franklin in France (ed.), 27, 375, 30, 
569; life by Morse, 32, 475. 

Free religion, philosophy of (R. H. 
Cotton), 33, 416; Association (O. B. 
Frothingham), 31, 385. 

Freedom and halffreedom (H. L. 
Traubel), 20, 540. 

Frerman (G. R.), sources of Pauline 
theology (Pfleiderer), 31, 444, 544. 
French Revolution, Stephens’s history 

of (ed ), 27, 283. 

FRETWELL (John), Ronge, 29, 19. 

Frontier conditions (ed.), 32, 251. 

Frotuincuam (O. B.), D. A. Wasson, 
27, 246; J. Weiss, 29, 417; Free 
Religious Association, 31, 385; his 
Boston Unitarianism (ed.), 34, 362. 

Furness (W. H.), Jesus of Nazareth, 
S2 Ads ‘ 


GaLxE (IK. C.), German piety, 29, 345. 

Galton on prayer (S. E. Wiltse), 31, 
372. 

Genius and character (F. H. Hedge), 
30, 271. 

George, Henry (ed.), 28, 454; theories 
of, 29, 440, 30, 258, 34, 540 

German epics, 34, 437, 524; piety 
(E. C. Gale), 29, 345; socialism, 27, 
436; thought in New England (ed.), — 
31, 1; universities (J. T. Bixby) 30, 
123. 

Gibson’s happy hunting grounds, 27, 93. 

GitarD (L.), Protestantism in France, 
32, 463, 34, 175. 

Gitman (N. P.), Kuenen’s hexateuch, 
27, 261; labor question, 28, 69; 
progress in England, 333; profit- 
sharing, 29, 76; (ed.) 31, 357; Crau- 
furd’s sermons, 430; Colenso, 509; 
Emerson’s address, 30, 261; consti- 
tutional prohibition, 31, 365 ; Storey’s 
practical politics, 474; social ideals, 
561; Christian socialism, 32, 3-45; 
way to Utopia, 34, 48. 

God, revelation of (J. W. Chadwick), 
27, 489; Harris’s self-revelation of, 
474; the name (ed.), 31, 117. 

Goethe at Leipsie (F. H. Hedge), 30, - 
561; and Schopenhauer (L. J. Huff), 
32, 357, 437. 

Goodnough, A. E, (ed.), 29, 252. 

Gothic architecture, 34, 130. 

Gorrueit (G.), the great refusal, 27, 1. 
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Gray, Asa, scientific papers, 32, 476. 

GREEN (J. B.), Conversion from Ca- 
tholicism, 32, 39. 

Green, T. H. (J. W. Chadwick), 31, 49. 

GrirFin (R. A.), weakness of liberal- 
ism, 30, 238; missionary Unitarian- 
ism, 438 ; ecclesiastical emigrant, 34, 
390; visible symbols, 473. 

Grimm’s Raphael (F. P. Stearns), 31, 
172. 

Growth, two ways of (ed.), 30, 176. 


Hate (E. £.), training of American 
citizen, 27, 151; Chautauqua, 28, 233 ; 
T. S. King, 29, 308; J. F. Clarke, 
30, 34. - 

Haut (E. H.), New Testament theol- 
ogy, 28, 501; Johnstown calamity, 
32, 87. 

Hamilton, Arthur (J. A. Bellows), 31, 
272. 

Hampton (ed.), 30, 22. 

Hanson, J. W., leaven at work, 31, 83. 

Harris, S., self-revelation of God, 27, 
474. 

Harrison (Frederic), religion of Posi- 
tivism, 29, 236. 

Harrison, J. B., on the Indian ques- 
tion (ed.), 27, 458. 

Harvard Divinity School (C. C. Ever- 
ett), 27, 198; (ed.) 256, 31, 353. 

Haywarp (E. F.), M. Byles, 27, 50; 
our present need, 530; A. H. Clough, 
28, 131; W. Barnes, 30, 184; preach- 
ing, 31, 154. 

Hazard, R. G. (J. H. Hyslop), 34, 222. 

Heaven, 31, 360. 

Hebrews, exodus of (A. W. Thayer), 
33, 253. 

Hecker’s church and the age, 29, 282. 

Hever (F. H.), feudal society, 28, 1; 
Cabot’s Emerson, 416; Nature, a 
problem, 29, 193; Mohammedan 
mysticism, 410; (essays and poems, 
464); atheism, 30, 120; genius and 
character, 271; Goethe at Leipsic, 
561; Blanco White, 31, 78; Syne- 
sius, 243; (a memory of (ed.), 34, 
266; article on (ed.), 281); sermon: 
three views of life, 377. 

Hegel, philosophy of the State, 30, 93. 

Heilprin, M. (J. W. Chadwick), 30, 245. 

Herbert, George (J. V. Blake), 33, 518. 

Herrorp (Brooke), Martineau’s plan 
of organization, 30, 145. 

Herwoop (J. H.), W. G. Eliot, 27, 227. 

Heslett, H. G., wayfarer’s wallet, 30, 
282. 

Higher unity, 32, 70. 

Hill, D. G., social influence of Chris- 
tianity, 30, 93. 

Hitt (Thomas), man infinite, 27, 38 ; 
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C. Darwin, 29, 385; creation is rey- 
elation, 30, 1; poems of (J. A. Bel- 
low), 31, 370. 

Hindoo doctrine of immortality (T. B. 
Forbush), 29, 319. 

History and criticism (R. I. Zubof), 33, 
214, 

Hoar, Sherman, 29, 253. 

Houuanp (F. W.), war with crime, 33, 
57; Bishop Ken, 513. 

Holmes, Nathaniel, realistic idealism 
31, 84. 

Hook & Ladder, 29, 417. 

Hornprooxe (F. B.), religious 
thought in Browning, 28, 219. 

House of bondage (J. Tunis), 33, 431; 
of peace (ed.), 360. 

Howarp (T. D.), before and after 
emancipation, 31, 136; Christian 
communism, 33, 149. 

Husparp (D. G.), Zoroastrianism, 29, 
132. 

Hurr (L. J.), socialism in Germany, 
27, 436; do. in New Testament, 28, 
97; Tolstoi’s war and peace, 359; 
Schopenhauer and Goethe, 32, 357, 
437. 

Huguenots (Baird) (ed.), 27, 377. 

Humanization of religion (M. D. Con- 
way), 32, 138. 

Hungary (ed.), 29, 171; Protestant 
union in (G. Boros), 30, 326, 343. 
Hutton, R. H., modern guides (J. T. 

Bixby), 29, 330. 

Hysior (J. H.), treatment of crime, 
29, 139; representative reform, 30, 
554; R. G. Hazard, 34, 223. 


? 


Immortality, evolution of, 29, 281; 
Hindoo doctrine of (T. B. Forbush), 
319; intimations of (W.M Bryant), 
30, 513 

India mission (corr.), 28, 351. 

Indian question, 27,458, 29, 72, 30, 360. 

Individualism in German thought, 31, 
481; and unity (ed.), 32, 456. 

Inspiration, Paul’s doctrine (Conrad 
Mascol), 28, 189; of life (A. B. Cur- 
tis), 34, 405. 

Intermingled ways (W. M. Bryant), 
34, 157. 

Trish question: R. A. Armstrong, 27, 
355; J. A. Crozier, 28, 149; F. W. 
Newman, 29, 147; W. H. Hurlbert, 
31, 89. 

Islam, traits of (ed.), 29, 463. 

Israel, Fielder (ed.), 31, 164. 

Italy, liberation of (F. W. Newman), 
30, 84; revisited (ed.), 34, 421. 


Jackson (A. W.), old faith and new, 
28, 40; immanent God (ed.), 31, 485. 
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Janes (L. G.), Egyptian doctrine of 
future life, 29,33; recent discoveries, 
30, 351; religion and science, 32, 315. 

Japan, Christianity in (Horace Davis), 
28, 381; mission to (ed.), 590, 31, 171, 
32, 73, 166. 

Jesus of Nazareth (W. H. Furness), 32, 
47. 

Job and Solomon (Cheyne), 28, 179. 

John the forerunner (A. Bierbower), 
34, 302. 

John Ward, preacher (ed.), 30, 282. 

Judaism (Grosman), 31, 569. 

JuLian (G. W.), search after truth, 
29, 48. 


Kalevala (J. T. Bixby), 31, 309. 

Kedney, doctrinal harmony, 31, 572. 

Kernel and husk, 27, 481. 

Kimpatt (J. C.), labor troubles, 27, 327 

Kindred beyond sea (ed.), 34, 258. 

King, T. S., reminiscences of (KH. E. 
Hale), 29, 308; (ed.) 355. 

Kyapp (A. M.), from Japan, 28, 591, 
gr; LiL; 

Knapp, F. N. (ed.), 31, 162. 

Kuenen, hexateuch (N. P. Gilman), 
27, 261. 


Labor question: McNeill, 27, 190; 
J. C. Kimball, 327; (ed.) 367; works 
on, 28, 69; state socialism (ed.), 462. 

Ladd’s elements of psychology, 27, 578. 

Lanciani, Roman antiquity (ed.), 31, 
184. 

Lang, A., on myths, 29, 186. 

Larger horizon (ed.), 32, 72. 

Law of the spirit of life (ed.), 28, 405. 

Lawton’s Euripides (ed.), 33, 376. 

Lazarus, Emma, 31, 569. 

Lea’s Inquisition (J. W. Chadwick), 
30, 42. 

League of Peace (ed.), 33, 463. 

Lrarnep (J. C.), capitalism and com- 
munism, 28, 425. 

Legge, J., Buddhistic kingdom, 31, 186. 

Lexington, ministers of (C. A. Sta- 
ples), 34, 97. 

Liberalism, its weak points (R. A. 
Griffin), 30, 238; and letters (ed.), 
aa 15is 

Liturgies: Hungerford’s, 31, 376; a 
possible use of (ed.), 33, 272. 

Livermore (A. A.), abolition of pris- 
ons, 34, 237. 

London, C. Booth (ed.), 31, 559; three 
charities of (ed.), 34, 338. 

Longfellow, H. W., final memoirs 
(J. W. Chadwick), 27, 448. 

Lowe (M. P.), 27, 166; 32, 557. 

Lowell, J. R., on democracy (ed.), 27, 
189 ; poems, 29, 556. 
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Luther, M., Bayne’s, 28, 470; his reac- 
tion (K. Francke), 33, 123. 

Lycuer (H. T.),a ministry at large, 31, 
252. 

Lyon, D. G., Assyrian monuments, 27, 
90; 28, 543. : 

Lyon (W. H.), Locksley Hall, 27, 175. 


Maimon, 8., biography, 30, 274. 

Man infinite (T. Hill), 27, 38. 

Mark Rutherford (J. A. Bellows), 31, 
273. 

Martineau, J.: study of religion (ed.), 
29, 265; (C. C. Everett) 485; testi- 
monial, 549; seat of authority (ed.), 
33, 476, 562; plan of organization 
reviewed (B. Herford), 30, 145. 

Massachusetts, emancipation of, by B. 
Adams (ed.), 27, 278. 

Maude, foundations of ethics, 28, 370. 

Maxson (H. D.), religious possibilities 
of agnosticism, 28, 204; roots of re- 
ligion, 30, 403. 

May (Maia), by H. J. Warner, 27, 452. 

Mayo (A. D.), Southern life, 31, 33. 

McCosh, German psychology, 27, 381. 

McGlynn incident (H. L..Traubel), 29, 
540. 

Mediation (J. T. Bixby), 33, 24. 

Meredith’s novels (ed), 27, 572, 

Merson, repose in Egypt (W. M. Bry- 
ant), 28, 168. i 

Middle Ages, end of (ed.), 31, 86; Em- 
erton’s introduction (ed.), 30, 278. 

Military training for boys (ed.), 31, 26; 
in prisons (ed.), 32, 176. 

Mills, H. V., poverty and the State 
(ed.), 29, 160. 

Ministers’ Institute (ed.), 28, 270, 589, 
30, 450, 34, 461. 

Minister’s mental outfit (ed.), 32, 424 ; 
supply of (J. H. Crooker), 30, 334, 
527. 


Ministry at large (H.T. Lyche), 31, 252. 
Miracle as marvel(G. C. Cressey), 33,19; 
apocryphal (J. V. Blake), 29, 257. 

Mission of sovereigns, 27, 556. 

Missionary Unitarianism (R. A. Grif- 
fin), 30, 428. 

Missions, reciprocal (ed.), 30, 255; and 
Mohammedanism (8. G. W. Benja- 
min), 32, 131. 

Moberly’s early Tudors, 27, 478. 

Mohammedan mysticism (F. 4H. 
Hedge), 29, 410. 

Momerie, A. W., sermons, 29, 85. 

Mommsen, provinces of Roman empire 
(ed.), 27, 475. 

Monopolies, a possible use of (ed.), 28, 
261. 

Moore, C. H., Gothie architecture 
(J. W. Chadwick), 34, 130, — 
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Morison (J. H.), W. B. Carpenter, 31, 
139. 

Motley, J. L., correspondence (J. W. 
Chadwick), 32, 30. 

Mountford, William (R. L. Carpenter), 
28, 592. 

Muhlenberg, Newton’s life of, 33, 476. 

Munger, T. T., writings, 28, 369. 


Nationalism (N. P. Gilman), 34, 172. - 

Natural, unnatural, and supernatural 
(J. Tunis), 30, 16. 

Nature, a problem (F. H. Hedge), 29, 
193. 

Negro: education, need in (G. R. Stet- 
son), 27, 137; dialect in fiction 

_(W. S. Scarborough), 32, 77; plan- 
tation negro, 31, 472; training at 
Hampton (ed.), 30, 22; question 
(ed:), 33, 542. 

New burden (ed.), 29, 550. 

New reformation (E. P. Powell), 33, 
289. 

New religious order (ed.), 32, 659. 

New ‘Testament criticism (J. H. 
Thayer), 28, 532; revision (ed.), 29, 
553; theology (E. H. Hall), 28, 501. 

New Year meditation (I. A. Safford), 
3I, 73: 

Newman (F. W.), Anglo-Irish ques- 
tion, 29, 147; historical reminis- 
cences, 365, 471, 560; 30, 84; mis- 
cellanies (J. W. Chadwick), 30, 508. 

Newman, J. H. (ed.), 34, 262. 

Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers (ed.), 
34, 347. 

Nineteenth-century religion, (ed.), 32, 
260. 

Nobody knows, 30, 379. 

Normal schools (ed.), 32, 263. 

Norton, C. E., his complaint (ed.), 29, 
360. 


Our future (ed.), 31, 337; natural 
allies (ed.), 33, 556 ; proper business 
(ed.), 30, 348. 


Palestine, exploration in, 27, 382; 
Haifa, 28, 178. 

Palfrey, Cazneau (A. P. Peabody), 29, 
434. 

Parmer (A. E.), righteousness and 
worship, 29, 521. 

Parish guide (T. Johnson), 30, 376. 

Parker, Theodore (S. B. Stewart), 32, 
114; memorial (ed.), 259. 

Passing of a creed (ed.), 33, 174. 

Paul and David (corr.), 34, 86. 

Pauline style, 30, 452, 539; theology, 
sources of, 31, 444, 544; writings 
(ed.), 27, 564. 

Payson, law of equivalents (ed.), 30, 
469, 
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Peaxpopy (A. P.), C. Palfrey, 29, 434; 
our forerunners, 31, 193. 

Prasopy (F. G.), religion in univer- 
sities, 30, 52. 

Peace Congress of 1890 (ed.), 34, 244. 

Penal discipline (ed.), 31, 355. 

Perishing classes (ed.), 32, 151. 

Perkins (C. E.), Puritanism, 30, 289; 
pulpit and minister, 34, 319. 

Perrot, art in Judza, 33, 567. 

Peters (A. H.), caste, 29, 115; Tho- 
reau, 30, 73; Unitarianism and liter- 
ature, 31, 506; damage of different 
educations, 33, 317. 

Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum, 29, 285; 
Pauline doctrine, 31, 444, 544. 

Philadelphia conference of 1889 (ed.), 
32, 548. 

Philo, J. Drummond (ed.), 30, 263. 

Philological note (ed.), 31, 76. 

Pierson (W. H.), profession of relig- 
ion, 33, 35. 

Plantation negro, 31, 472. 

Plato: Greek life in (ed.), 28, 164; 
Protagoras (ed.), 32, 170; in the 
Renaissance (ed.), 29, 276. 

Prarr (C.C.), new gospel of toleration, 
32, 209. 

Population, question of (ed.), 27, 552. 

Poverty and its cure (ed.), 29, 100. 

Powe tt (E£. P.), the new reformation, 
33, 289; heredity from God (ed.), 28, 
600; liberty and life (ed.), 33, 379. 

Practical politics (M. Storey), 31, 474. 

Prayer and its substitutes (ed.), 28, 
142; romantic theory of (J. Tunis), 


33, 84. 

Preaching (E. F. Hayward), 31, 154. 

Primitive marriage, 27, 289. 

Prisons (ed.), 29, 174; military train- 
ing in (ed.), 32, 176; abolition of 
(A. A. Livermore), 34, 237. 

Professional loyalty (ed.), 31, 165. 

Profit-sharing (N. P. Gilman), 29, 76; 
(ed ), 30, 571, 31, 357. 

Prohibitory legislation (ed.), 31, 365, 
466; (C. A. Bartol), 496. 

Prospectus, editor’s 34, 550. 

Proudhon, economical contradictions, 
29, 570. 

Prussia, Tuttle’s history of (ed.), 30, 
276. 

Psalms, Cheyne’s version, 30, 381, 566. 

Public worship (J. W. Chadwick), 33, 
135. 

Pulpit and minister (C. E. Perkins), 
34, 319. 

Puritan rule in New England (ed.), 30, 
221; (F. H. Hedge) 354. 

Puritanism, study of (C. E. Perkins), 
30, 289. 

Purnam (Herbert), simplicity as test 
of truth, 30, 197. 
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Quixsy (J. W.), the spoken word, 34, 
413. 

Quincy (J. P.), the unearned incre- 
ment, 34, 488; on taxation (ed ), 33, 
362, 34, 549 


Radicalism (J. V. Blake), 28, 120. 

Rationalist’s mistake (C. A. Allen), 
32, 193, 

Real and ideal (F. P. Stearns), 33, 65. 

Recurrent enthusiasms (ed,), 32, 370. 

Rees (J. E. R.), woman’s kingdom, 31, 
303. 

Reflections (R. A. Griffin), 34, 390. 

Religion, theories of its origin (J. T. 
Bixby), 33, 193; its growth (ed.), 
235; versus Christianity (ed.), 461 ; 
of the fathers (E. Buckingham), 34, 
330; for the masses (T. Thompson), 
31, 535; and race (ed.), 32, 75; and 
schools (ed.), 180; roots of (H. D. 
Maxson), 30, 403; in universities 
(F. G. Peabody), 30, 51; and science 
(L. G. Janes), 32, 315. 

Religious education (C. A. Bartol), 30, 
318; a new order (ed.), 32,459; ten- 
dencies (G. C. Cressey), 30, 357. 

Renan, history of Israel (ed.), 29, 478; 
(J. W. Chadwick) 30, 365, 31, 281; 
(ed.) 32, 84. 

Representative system, 
(J. H. Hyslop), 30, 554. 

Resurrection (Conrad Mascol), 27, 
118; the risen Christ, 515. 

Revelation of God (J. W. Chadwick), 
27, 489; what is? (ed.) 32, 289. 

Réville, Albert, origins of Christianity, 
31, 208. 

Revised New Testament (ed.), 29, 
553; text of Old Testament (A. W. 
Thayer), 30, 55. 

Revival of learning (J. W. Chadwick), 
27, 12. 

Rerynotps (G.), ecclesiastical tenden- 
cies, 31, 427. 

Rhys ap Rhys, common sense, 30, 233. 

Richardson’s American literature 
(ed.), 27, 287. 

Righteousness its own law (G. Batch- 
elor), 27, 408; law of (id.), 31, 289. 
Robert Elsmere, 30, 280; and its crit- 
ics (J. T. Bixby), 419; (J. Tunis) 

31, 168. 

Robinson, A. M. F., end of Middle 
Ages (ed.), 31, 86. 

Robinson’s principles of morality, 29, 
481. 

Rogers, Thorold (ed.), 31, 69, 181. 

Ronge, J. (John Fretwell), 29, 19. 

Roosevelt, T., winning of the West 
(ed.), 32, 251. 

Royce (Josiah), is there a philosophy 
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of evolution? 32, 1,97; feud of Oak- 
field creek (ed.), 27, 482. 

Russian church (Mrs. C. W. Cyr), 34, 
114. 


Sacrifice (ed.), 30, 306. 

Sarrorp (I. A.), New Year medita- 
tion, 31, 73. 

Satrer (W. M.), Channing as a re- 
former, 29, 207; Chicago confer- 
ences, 30, 163; ethical religion (ed.), 
31, 456. 

Salvation, doctrine of (Conrad Mascol), 
29, 1, 97; Buddhist, 863; Tolstoi 
(ed.), 550. 

Salvation army, new advance of (ed.), 
34, 465. 

Saracens, story of, 27, 288. 

Savage, M. J., my creed, 28, 92 

Scarporoucu (W. §.), negro dialect, 
Toi de 

Schaff’s church history, 30, 567. 

Scherer, E., 31, 566. 

Schindler, 8., on Judaism, 29, 569. 

Schopenhauer and Christianity (A. B. 
Curtis), 33, 543; and Goethe (L. J. 
Huff), 32, 357. 

Science, philosophy, and religion (W. 
B. Smith), 28, 314 (ed. 29, 205); in 
the pulpit (M. B C.), 33, 538. 

Scotland, religious tendencies in (R. A. 
Sinclair), 31, 233. 

Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian 
(ed.), 31, 285. 

Secularism in religion (J. Tunis), 28, 
304. 

Seybert Commission (ed.), 28, 175, 33, 
473. 

Suackrorp (C. C.), symbolism, 30, 
385; Auschylus and modern social 
problems, 31, 411; Voltaire, 33, 495. 

Shaftesbury, earl (J. Williams), 28, 30. 

Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, 31, 
285; sonnets (J. W. Chadwick), 34, 
453. 

SHaver (N. §.), critical points in con- 
tinuity of nature, 33, 1. 

Sill, E. R., poems, 28, 270. 

Simplicity as test of truth (A. Putnam), 
30, 197. 

Srvciair (R. A.), religious tendencies 
in Scotland, 31, 333. 

Single tax, 34, 540. 

Stoane (T. L.), on education of Ind- 
ians, 29, 72; 30, 360. 

Smirn (W. B.), science, philosophy, 
and religion, 28, 314. ‘ 
Smith, William and Lucy (ed.), 31, 
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Syow (Herman), spiritualism, 33, 456. 

Social questions: population (ed.), 27, 
552; anarchism (ed.), 28, 452. 
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Socialism: in Germany (L. J. Huff), 
27,436; of New Testament (id.), 28, 
97; recent phases (ed.), 452; and so- 
ciology (ed.), 31, 559; Christian, 
(N. P. Gilman), 32, 345. 

Socinians, story of (S. C. Beach), 31, 
224, 

Southern life, Northern estimates of 
(A. D. Mayo), 31, 33. 

Specialization of effort (ed.), 30, 447. 

Spirit: and letter (H. D. Catlin), 32, 
406; life of (J. Cordner), 33, 210; 
spirits in prison: the blind (ed.), 31, 
268. 

Spiritualism (H. Snow: correspond- 
ence), 33, 456; Seybert Commission 
(ed.), 28, 175. 

Spoken word (J. W. Quinby), 34, 413. 

Srapres (C. A.), old Lexington min- 
isters, 34, 97. 

State and church, 31, 469; socialism 
(ed.), 32, 448, 33, 186; has it a soul ? 
(ed.), 30, 534. 

Srearns (F. P.), Grimm’s Raphael, 
31, 172; real and ideal, 33, 65; 
classic and romantic, 34, 32. 

Stephens, French Revolution (ed.), 27, 
283. 

Stepniak, career of a nihilist, 33, 185. 

Sterrett’s Hegel, 34, 184. 

Srevens (H. D.), charity studies, 29, 
12. 

- Srewarr (S. B.), Theodore Parker, 
32, 114. 

Sretson (G. R.), negro’s need in edu- 
cation, 27, 137; rising tide cf crime, 
427. 

Stockwell, evolution of immortality, 
29, 281. 

Strong and weak points (ed.), 33, 269. 

Supernatural religion (ed.), 32, 561. 

Svoboda, history of the ideal, 31, 179. 

Swirt (M. I.), physical basis of edu- 
cation, 31, 126; building cities for 
health, 34, 270. 

Sybel’s German empire (E. P. Evans), 
33, 166. 

Symbolism (C. C. Shackford), 30, 385 ; 
(A. B. Curtis) 32, 415; visible (R. A. 
Griffin), 34, 473. 

Synesius (F. H. Hedge), 31, 243 ; let- 
ters and hymns (ed.), 249. 


Taxation, J. P. Quincy’s pamphlet on 
(ed.), 33, 362. 

Tennyson: Locksley Hall (W. H. 
Lyon), 27, 175; religious poetry 
(J. A. Bellows), 28, 84; and Brown- 
ing (ed.), 27, 275, 33, 81. 

Tuayer (A. W.), Old Testament text, 
30, 58; the Hebrew exodus, 33, 253. 

Tuayrer (G. A.), evolution of Christi- 
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THAYER (J. H.), New Testament criti- 
cism, 28, 532; his New Testament 
lexicon 27, 95. 

Theological schools, our (ed.), 32, 553. 

Theologisches Jahresbericht, 30, 373. 

Third Rome (Civis Romanus), 34, 509. 

Third type of Unitarianism (ed.), 34, 
362. 

Thompson, D. G., problems of evil, 28, 
372; religious sentiments, 30, 91; 
social progress, 31, 478. 

Tuompson (Thomas), religion for the 
masses, 31, 538. 

Thoreau, H. D., winter studies, 30, 93. 

Three views of life (sermon by F. H. 
Hedge), 34, 377. 

Tirrany (Francis), Transcendentalism 
in New England, 31, 97; jife of 
D. L. Dix (ed.), 34, 365. 

Tilden, W. P. (ed.), 34, 458. 

Toleration, gospel of (C. C. Platt), 32, 
209. 

Tolstoi: war and peace (L. J. Huff), 
28, 359; his method of salvation 
(ed.), 29, 550; life problems (F. A. 
Eggleston), 34, 79. 

Town democracies, flaw in (ed.), 27, 
508. 

Toy (C. A.), Biblical criticism, 28, 
273, 354. 

Toynbee Hall (ed.), 27, 374, 31, 71, 
34, 341. 

Train-wrecking (C. A. Bartol), 34, 432. 

Transcendentalism in New England 
(F. Tiffany), 31, 97; (ed.) 3. 

TrauseL (H. L), freedom and half- 
freedom, 29, 540. 

Two friendly critics (ed.), 31, 454. 

Tyrwhitt’s poems (J. A. Bellows), 30, 
460. 


Unconscious life (C. P. Cranch), 33, 97. 

Unearned increment (J. P. Quincy), 
34, 488. 

Unitarian: name (ed.), 27, 102; work, 
28, 249; a saint, D. L. Dix (ed.), 
34, 365. ; 

Unitarianism, progressive (ed. corr.), 
29, 247; its chief need (ed.), 250; 
in New Testament (E. H. Hall), 28, 
501; (ed.) 30, 482; in contact with 
German thought, 31, 1; working 
elements (A. C. Nickerson), 55; and 
literature (A. H. Peters), 31, 506; 
(ed.) 33,157; and rationalism (corr.), 
32, 373. 

Universal word (E. Buckingham), 27, 
320. 

Universalism, Eddy’s history of, 27, 382. 

Universalist dogma, 31, 383. 

Usury in Massachusetts (ed.), 31, 267, 
360. 

Utopia, way to (N. P. Gilman), 34, 48. 
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Vane, H., Hosmer’s life of (ed.), 30, 568. 
Very, Jones, poems and essays (G. 
Bradford), 27, 111. 

Vicarious atonement (ed.), 33, 358. 
Victorian poets (Stedman’s), 28, 472. 
Voltaire (C. C. Shackford), 33, 495. 
Voluntary system (C. F. Dole), 28, 20. 
Volunteer service (ed.), 32, 162. 

Von Holst, John Brown (ed.), 31, 286. 


Waldenses: glorious return (C. W. 
Cyr), 32, 328; in Italy (ed.), 34, 426. 

Ward, Mrs. H., Robert Elsmere, 30, 
280, 419; new reformation, 31, 378. 

Washington: life, by H. C. Lodge (ed.), 
32, 185. 

Wasson, D. A. (O. B. Frothingham), 
27, 246; (ed.) 254; poems (J. V. 
Blake), 29,177; essays (ed.), 31, 327. 

Way to Utopia (N. P. Gilman), 34, 48. 

Weeden, W. B.: on arbitration (ed.), 
27, 484; economic history of New 
England (ed.), 34, 367. 

Weiss, John (O. B. Frothingham), 29, 
427; (ed.) 452. 

West, J. H., sermon-lectures, 30, 374; 
uplifts, 28, 142; the name God, 31, 
Mire 

Westenrieder, L. v. (E. P. Evans), 34, 
351. 

Western issue (ed.), 27, 105, 28, 54, 
264, 34, 361; call (O. Clute), 28, 443 ; 
opportunity (ed.), 54, 451; new hope 
(ed.), 31, 554; work (G. Batchelor), 
32, 235; field (ed.), 368; gleam in 
(ed.), 34, 360. 
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What is it worth ? (ed.), 31, 267. 

Wheatley, cathedrals and abbeys, 33, 
184. 

Wheeler, Charles H. (ed.), 30, 254. 

Wurerte (C. K-), views of Jesus, 30, 
547. 

White, Blanco (F. H. Hedge), 31, 78. 

Why not turn Jew? (C. A. Allen), 32, 
123. 

Wight, O. W., journey, 31, 187. 

Willard house, 29, 571. 

WitviaMs (John), earl of Shaftesbury, 
28, 30. 

Wittse (S. E.), Galton on prayer, 31, 
372. 

Winsor, Frederick (ed.), 31, 462 

Witness to truth (ed.), 31, 264. 

Woman's labor (ed.), 27, 8371; king- 
dom (J. E. R Rees), 31, 303. 

Woodward, C. M., manual training 
school, 30, 472. 

Woottey (Celia P.), rationalism 
(corr.), 32, 373; Christian ideal, 33, 
312; love and theology, 28, 375. 

Work in hand (ed ), 33, 464. 

World-religions, our new attitude 
towards (ed.), 33, 481. 

Worship (W. M Bicknell), 32, 525. 


Yima (J. V. Blake), 32, 420. 


Zoroaster, religion of (D. G. Hub- 
bard), 29, 132. 

Zusor (R. I1.), forces in history and 
criticism, 33, 213. 

Zury, J. Kirkland (ed.), 30, 474. 
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